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TRANSLATOB'S PREFACE 



Thb ongin of the enterpriw which the TfinsUtor has undertftkeii, 
in rendering inte English ihe p r owm t work» ie tnoeiUe to a fui in his 
own experience. When, lome yean tince, he oonunenoed a more 
mediodieal and thorongh comae of nrarical atodiea, he at once found 
himaelf without the reqixiiite hdpa. Notwithitanding he potaeiaed him* 
lelf of snchhookaascoaldhefeiiiidin thiioonntry [America], there still 
remained a most ohriona and important defidenej. These hooks were 
an peroeiTed to he defectiTe in two particalars ; first, in <^ oMuitwtmi 
, of maiitr, and secondly, in ike manner of eemmn me aii o n, A great 
many thiai^ which were oontinnally sought finr, and which it is seriously 
I important to every musical student to Imow, were not to he met with in 
^ any of them. Thus a deficieney was seen to exist, which must leaye the 
" mind in ignorance, conjeetore, and douht, on many points most Titally 
coooemed both with musical knowledge and murical practice. Indeed, 
this defectiveness extends even to matters involyed in common, every* 
day musicsl performance ; and so great is the chasm which it leaves in 
' all the Instructiotts relatmg.to Harmony and Compontion, diat the latter 
>^ can scarcely be said to be tanght at alL Oo the other hand, as it regards 
ike mmmer in which these hooks present their instructions, it was found 
to he, as universal experience declares it to be, confused, pedantic, blind, 
and misleading. Their intricate and complicated forms of exp resm on ; 
their aifocted, foreign, pedantic terma; their genersl looseness and 
obscurity of style, render it, on the one hand, almost impomble to get at 
their real meaning at all, while, on the other, by interposing unnecessary 
and almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the learner, they either 
dissuade him from his attempts altogether, or needlessly encumber, 
obstruct, and retard his course of advancement. 

Such a defioieocy being found to exist in the necessary fodlities for 
musical acquisition, the thought occorred, that in Germany — the garden 
of musical cultivation and the richest field of musical science on earth — 
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that land so distiogaished for general researchj thouglit, and profound 
scholarship — somedimg might be found which would supply this rhii— 
Accordingly, after ateiies of inquiries, prosecuted with this view for some 
length of time, it wm ascertained that Godfrey Weber's large treatise on 
Musical Composition waSj of all others, the work to he chosen. The 
reasons which have led to such a determination are briefly as follows : 

The personal properties of the man are those which render him 
pre-eminently qualified for the task of producing such a book, lie 
possesses* an able intellect, combined with a large share of common sense 
and sound judgment. He is, moreover, distinguished by one other 
attribute, which is as rare as it is valuable ; namely, a faculty to teach. 
That simple, clear, lucid train of ideas which makes everything plain in 
its wake, is pre-eminently his. He seems always to move in sunbeams. 
His thoughts, though deep and cominehcnsivt', are nevertheless simple 
and plain ; and while he is peculiarly i)hilosophical in his habits, and is 
always answering, in a most agreeable and satisf actory manner, the " whys'* 
and the " v^hfrrforps^^ which spontaneously arise in every student's mind, 
he at the same time docs it in such a way as not in the least to cloud his 
comTminications, but, on the contrary, rather to enhance tlie welcome light 
in which he makes us sec the things he wishes to present. He moreover 
superadds to his other qualifications a classic and lil^ernl eduoation. As 
a writer on music, his reputation is above that of any other man in 
Germ an V. 

Godfrey Weber's Trxifisr on Musical Composition is the great work of 
his life. It is now more than twenty years since he published his hrsL 
eel it ion. During this long period, it has been an object of constant 
attention and effort with him to add to it every possible improvement, 
and to render it entirely a standard work of the kind ; and the two sub- 
sequent editions, published, the one in 1824, and the other in 1S32, 
bear ample testimony to the success of his endeavours. The reputation 
of his work has steadily risen, from the first day of its publication to the 
present hour; and it is probably safe to say, that, all things considered, 
no book of the Vmd holds so high a standing in Europe at the present 
time, as does Goi]fm/ Weber^s TJieory of Musical Composition. The 
only works that can compare at all with it, are Boniface Asioli's ** U 
Maestro di Comjwsiztone,'''' Anton Reicha's " TraitS de haute Composition 
Jlhi^icale," and A. B. Marx*8 " Kompositionslehre /"f but these works, 
though each possesses its peculiar merits and holds a high pre-eminence 
above other works of the kind, are still, all things considered, secondary 
to the work of Godfrey Weber, and especially so in their relation to this 

*Mr. Wsinef should have employed the put tense. Gottfried Weber died 2Ut. 
8ept.l839.Uithe00tb7eBrof hisage. He was bom 1st Uweh 1779.— Ed. 

t At the time this preface wu written, only 2 vols, of Marx's Theory had appeared* 
—Ed. 
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ooimtry. They (especially Pr* Marx and Reicha) um more at particular 
ezceUencaei ; Godfrey Weber more at general and untvertal ones. Per- 
haps there oould not be a better proof of the aniTersally acknowledged 
merits of Weber's wotk, than the fiust, that as soon as it was published, 
especially in its later editions, mosical writers all over Bnrope went to 
work at mannfiicturing books out of its materiak and in imitation of its 
peculiar properties. Some idea, moieoTcr, may be obtained of the es* 
timation in which it is held in England, from, the following remark of an 
English writer in A.D. 1829, to wit: *'OfWih$hook»€9mrvrUiMcm 

MMNO0, Ifttt 99 tk0 moii unportaiU, CA« mot^ vahiMt^ 4*^. 

One Talittble property peculiar to Weber is ^ oopiom fiiinn$ and 
mbmU dttaU with which he treats his topics. There are writers who 
glance at almost eyerything and yet give us no distinct idea of anything. 
Bat sudi a writer was not Gbdfrey Weber. The subjects which he takes 
up, he trwU. He makes us fiiUy understsnd them. He leads us all 
around them, and shows us how they look on every side. If they are 
buried up in rubbish, he clears them of that rubbish, and lets us see them 
in the naked light of simple truth ; if they are beset with difficulties, he is 
sure to notice die fict, and either to remove those difficulties or to tell us 
how to estimate them. The eSktX of all this is to give us dear, well-defined, 
and practical ideas — a species of knowledge which we can It is only 
this full and perfect grasp of asubject that can give as a commanding power 
over it, and enable us to make a practical appropriation of it ; and it is for 
the want of such a complete and exact knowledge of things, that the partial 
acquaintance with them which we do enjoy is so often of no practical avail 
to OS. Weber had his eye upon this fact, and has studiously adjusted 
his work in accordance with it. He has taken great pains to give us a 
ftmmal and sndSqMndisnl possession of Uiings— to make our ideas so clear 
and so fiiU as to confer upon us a complete mastery of the subjects to 
which they relate. On this point Weber's work holds a rare distinction ; 
—a distinction which, together with the other unprecedented excellencies 
of the work, has made it the basis of a musical revolution in Europe, and 
which will perpetuate its popularity long after that of other works, both 
antecedent and subsequent to it, shall have been lost in the shade. 
Works of this kind but seldom appear. Indeed, there are but few men 
qualified to write them, either by their power of intellect, on the one 
hand, or their sound practical judgment, on the other. Several treatises 
on Musical Composition have appeared in Europe quite recently ; but 
none of them evinces the ability of Weber's, none of them sheds so rich 
a light on the field of the science, none of them is destined to wield so 
powerful and enduring an influence upon the murical condition of the 
world. 

Weber's work is pre-cinin.3ntly adapted to this country. Its admi- 
rably clear and simple style^ taken in connection with the copious detail 
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of its matter, renders it, as the author himself very justly observes, 
peculiarly appropriate to those who have but little or no present ac- 
quaintance with the subject. It is, truly, just the book that we need. 
On the one hand, it is the best authority that the world contains ; on the 
other, it is simple and easy to bo understood. The very copiousness of 
the work is, for us at leasst, one of its best traits. Ko impn vsion could 
be more false or absurd than is that so currently entertained by tlic mass 
of community on this point. Brerity has universally been sought, while 
it is the very last thin^ th'kt shvufd be sought. If knowledge is to be 
acquired eastlij, or fully, or accurately^ copiwM treatises, not abridgments, 
are the ones to be used. Counter as this idea is to the general current 
of opinion, no one who tests it by cxpcnraent will fail to find it true. 
And welcome indeed to our shores should be a work t»o well acl ijiu d hi 
tbis respect, as is Weber's, to the condition and wants of our couuLiy. 

The first part of the work, embracing §^ I — C, is made up of pre- 
Uimnary matter. Its object is to prepare the ^^ a-', iur what follows, and 
hence it consists, as its title imports, of Gemral Musical Imtructum. 
This portion of the work is adapted to every one who studies music in 
any form whatsoever, — to every one who wishes to learn to sing, or to 
plav (as, e.g. the pianoforte, the flute, the violin, or any other instrument*), 
or to lead, or to teach. It embraces first principles, things which lie :it 
the foundation of all musical knowledge and attainments. Hence it is a 
book which should be, not only in the hands of every beginner in music, 
but also in the hands of every one, who, though he may have studied 
music more or less, has never enjoyed the advantages of that enlarged, 
thorough, and standard instruction which this work contains. 

Bat no musical Btadent wbo baa an inquisitive mind, or who means to 
make solid attaanmenta in the art, will leat latiflfied until he has possessed 
himself of the entire work. There are many snbjecta of anch a nature 
that thej cannot be treated in a Inrief form, and it liap(>ens, that, in music, 
aome of theae are anbjects of the highest interest and of the most funda- 
mental importance. Take, for example, the aubject of acalcs, keys, 
moduhHiM, and the like. Things of this nature ahonld not be noknown 
to a single student of the art. They are eren elementary. They He at 
the very entrance of the musical temple. But these ard various other 
topics, essentially connected with the very first principles of musical 
science, and too material to every leamer-*no lees the practical than the 
theoretical — ^to be dispensed with, require a far more extended treatment 
than ia compatible with the siae of any amall volume, and indeed pie- 
auppoee other instructions which are connected with the science of 

* An attempt to learn to pliiy an instrument without aa acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles oi all music, is a gross error in principle, and a great personal disad- 
vantage.. TIm efleet must slirajs be* to obstroel the progress of acquisition, and to 
fsnder the atuinmeat extnmeljr impsriectt even when mads. 
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Harmony and Compontioii. And befidflt^ llie intiiiiate coimeelioa which 
th« more immediatel jjyroc^iba/ holda with the Umr^ieal^ alwayi rendera 
^ the one more or leas defecfire without the other. A knowledge that in- 
Tolvea the remoter principles of the art and snrreys the whole groond, ia 
not only more aatiafactoiy in itself, bntr likewise more avfukble. Itputa 
a different shading on a maa^a acqmaitioDa. It gives him additional power. 
It enables him to wield a stronger influence. And it ia for thia reaaon 
particularly tliat emy Uaeher of mnaic> in whatever department, should 
be advised by all means to avail himself of the information contained 
in tliU book. Were he but appriaed of the additional ability with 
which it would enable him to execute, and the additional success which 
it would cause to fall upon hia labors, he would not be without it. This 
work, moreover, is by no meana tkeortikal in the aense of non-prac- 
tical. The word theory aeema rather an unfortunate one to be used in 
this connection. To the apprehension of many, it carries the idea of 
something that is far remored from the practical and the useful, and 
that is attended with no real, substantial advantages; while, in point 
of hctt the term, as employed in the present instance, designates a body 
of principles, and a mass of knowledge which is practical in the Tery 
highest degree, and which sustains Tezy much the same relation to 
musical action , as a helm does to a ship, or a guide to a traveller, or 
sunbeams to all our operations in the external world. 

(^As it respects the manner of using this work, it is to be observed, 
that, inasmuch as it consists of one entire system, consecutively con- 
nected together, it will be neoeasary always to have studied the previous 
parts, in order to be prepared to understand the subsequent ones. It 
should be a principle with the student, in his perusal of the book, to 
conquer every inch of the ground as he passes over it, to get fully and 
perfectly in possession of all the preceding matter before he attempts 
any of the following. If he adopts this course, his way will always be 
pleasant and clear, and will conduct him on, by an ea^ and sure progress, 
to the object of his wishes..^;:|} 

The amount of labor involved in the translation and editorial super- 
intendence of a work like the present, can be duly appreciated only by 
those who have had personal experience in the same department of effort. 
Suffice it to say, however, it is such as would never have been undertaken 
by the present translator, but from the conviction stated at the beginning 
of this article, namely, that a work of this kind is seriously called for by 
the musical interests of the country. In a pecuniary point of view, it 
will be far less profitable (if indeed it should ever be prolit:'!j!p t\i all) 
than are the othf-r musical works already extant. The price put upon it 
is very greatly below what is due for a work of its size and character. 
It was the intention of the proprietors, however, in fixiner its price, to 
remove every possible obstacle to its universal circulation, and especially 
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now, "wliile it is on the threshold of its introduction into this country, to 
avoid every tiling that bliuuld tend in the least to keep our American 
mu«ical comniuuity citlier from an acquaintance with its merits or from 
a participation in its advantages. The time, it is presumed, cannot be 
distant when works of this kind will be held in just estimation in our 
countrjj and will be adeq^uateiy sustained by the public patronage. 

JAMES F. WARNER. 

Bt)STON, January 15, 1842. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Pbacticb precedes theory in the case of every art, and the latter, 
formiDg itaelf gradually upon the products of the former, constantly 
keeps at some distance behind it, so long as the art itself continue to 
make a progressive advancement. The whole is founded upon nature, 
and upon the historical developments which each particular art may 
exhibit along the course of its being. Bat so far as music is concerned, 
the progress made for the last ten years in practical composition has been 
out of all proportion to. that which has been realized in the oorrespondeot 
theoretical doctrines, — the latter yet remaining in a very rude state. 
Whoever doubts the fiict may readily satisfy himself of its truth by 
merely inquiring of the numerous multitude who every day fruitlessly 
endeavour to derive the requisite assistance from the treatises on Com- 
position or the miserable Thorough-bass Schools which have hitherto 
been published ! 

The more uncultivated, therefore, this field of our musical literature 
has heretofore lain, and the more imperatively and universally the demand 
for instrnction upon the fundamental principles of Harmony is now 
urged upon us from all practical musicians, and from all friends of the 
art who are not satisfied with being merely mechanical practitioners or 
such shallow amateurs as can realize only the most superficial pleasure 
from the art, but who aspire to higher attainments, — ^so much the stronger 
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is the claim resting upon us, to furnish, ns fully as possible, those peculiar 
facilities for attainment which the hitherto so much negleetfid theory of 

the subject can supply. 

It is an honor to the taste of our age that now so many of the better 
musicians and amateurs, even without any direct intention of being them- 
selves composers, still cherish an anient desire to become acquainted with 
the fundamental principles by whicli tones are connected into melodios 
and harmonies, for the purpose of enabling themselves to conceive and 
communicate a rational idea of the good or ill effect of this or that com- 
bination of tones, and of the beauty or deformity of this or that muaical 
passage or piece. 

Such an aspiration is no less commendable in itself, than of happy 
omen to the art. The only infelicity in the case is the false supposition 
on the part ot this class of persons, that their more liuiitt d object can be 
attained by a correspondently shorter rotitCf and consequently, misled by 
such an impression, they eagerly seize upon the shortest instruction Iwoks 
so abundantly to be found in every market under the specious titles of 
Eletuctiiary Hooks, Trt-iifisrs on llannonyy T/i"r< uij/i-ba-ss Sc/iools, and 
the like. The multiplicity of such books, taken m connection with the 
smallness of their size, naturally confirms the uniulormed in the false 
idea that everything essential can be adequately furnished in nuce on 
this small numln r of leaves, — as it were in a nut, containing just that 
and that alone which inquirers of the species now under couuideratioa 
need to know. 

I aver it as my most decided convieiion, that those who think of 
arriving at the object of their wishes in such a way^ are destined to dis- 
appointment. 

A compressed general view of the contents of a systematic science 
may indeed be given in few words to those wJiO are already initiated and 
expert in that science. To such, the spirit of the whole may be com- 
municated in 1 ft \v short, sententious hints ; but the idea that one wholly 
unacquainted willi the subject shtinld Ijc able to Icam for the first time 
whatever of the science it niatciial to his purpose from buch a compressed 
general view, is absolutely ridiculous ! 

The concise instruction books so much coveted, liii\k ever, arc far fioui 
being condensed sketches designed for the learjitd. On the contrary, — 
and this is the very misfortune iu the case, — they are directly proffered 
to the uneducated, and boast of their comprehensibility and iutelligibleness 
to these ! Is not this absurd ? Do we not find it necessary to use very 
many more words in making ourselves intelligible to an ignorant man, 
than to one irdl informed? Where then, on so few leaves, do these 
anthers find room to communicate (in addition to so much that is useless) 
mj adequate or intelligible view of what is essential in Harmony and 
Compotttion ? The case is dear. If we would be so very briefs our 
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only alternative is, cither to be pobiiivcly superficial* on all pomUs, or 
somewhat full on a few, at the total expense of all the rest. In the 6rst 
case, the reader gets nothing at all ; in the second, mere disconnected 
fragments, and of coarse no idea whatever of the subject lis a whole. 
Thoee, therefore, who think of obtaining from the little books in question 
any just conception of the nature of the subject, cannot iail of di8> 
appoiritincnt. 

It surely would be absurd, then, to look upon luy present Theory as 
too copious for beginners. It is for the tery purpose of making myself 
vUeUigible, not merely fa (ho educated, but to thosk who are as yet 
WHOLLY IGNORANT OF Till .sLiiJELT, lLuL I havc been morc full in 
iiianv places than I should otherwise liavc been, — that I have explained 
iu a veiy copious and detaded manner, many things uLlcli, if I had 
been writing only for the learned, I might either have presupposed as 
already known, or have merely hinted at in a single word ; and that I 
have not felt myself at liberty to omit anything which was either ne- 
cessary to facility of apprehension, or adapted to throw light upon the 
subsequent parts of the work.* This is the reason which has impelled 
mo to be 80 copious as I have been, and which has made me feel» that, 
instead of being more brief, I should have been yet more fixIL 

Nothing certainly cotdd be more wide of the truth than an idea 
which I baye once at least heard expressed, namely, that my Theory pre- 
wpposu WMt^, widi which one must previously become acquainted from 
some other book. It requires but the most superficial glance at my first 
▼olumef, namely, at §§ I — C, to convince one that nothing at all is pre- 
supposed. A propositiDn, thetelbre, to engraft my work upon others, as 
one more advanced than they, confers a higher honor upon me than I 
deserve — ^an honor which I am under the greater necessity to decline, 
since the reader would find himself compelled, on perusing my Theory, 
ta mkam most of what he bad acquired from those other sources. 

Finally, it would be a great mistake to infer from the title prefixed 
to my work, namely, the IX#ory of OmpoMm^ that it is designed more 
for Uuwe who wish to become practical composers, dian for diose who have 
the more limited purpose of securing an acquaintance with the principles 
of the science. Surely the doctrine of pure composition which is con- 
tained in the present volumes, and which constitutes a Grammar of the 
Musical Language, is alike indispensable to both designs. If, however, 
I had acted with the express intention of writing only for those desirous 

• In not a few instances, the current treatment is much worse than super6cia1. See, 
e. g. H 311. 429, 451 , 452, 454. 476, 622, 520, and remarks on ^ 88, 95,99, 103, 
107. 131, 1S9, .242, 312. 320, 324, 326, 341, 483, 496, 536, 539 574, &c. &c. 
t The work was origiiiall)^ publii>hed iu /our volumes, but now in two. — Tb. 
The fint volume of tbs Gcnnsn origuial comprise* % I— C and H 1^118 ; (be 
Meond vol. \k 110— 312; the third, 4f 318— 406^. ud the fimith, 467—687.— £d. 
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of nndenkaiidtiig the subject, bat not of beooming actual composerB, I 
Imow not bow I could have written otherwise thin as I htcfe done. 

To what extent I may have succeeded in fccilitating the progress of 
inquiran after muskal knowledge, — whether amateursj practical per- 
fbrmerSf or composers, — will not, after the usual manner of prefiu»* 
writers, allow myself to judge. Aa it regards my mtAod of irmrimmi, 
however, though it borrows nothing Gmat all the systems and modes of 
exhibitioii which hate been proposed by theorists belbire me, but is MirieU^ 
mid wMjf mjf 0tMi, yet I do not, on that account, ftel the lees bound to 
acknowledge, with aU the candour and fearlessness which are due to the 
truth, that I regard lAw mode of fmoHmm^ as the only proper one, and 
as that ahme which is adapted to die nature of the sulject, or to the 
removal of the dark doud whidi has arisen — ^not indeed so much from 
the intrinric difficulties of the subject itself, as from the defectife manner 
of treating it-^ud which has so seriously embarrassed the student^s 
progress to a knowledge of his art. 

To exhibit the peculiar features of my mode of treatment in the few 
words appropriate to the present connection, would be imposnble. This 
must be learned from the book itself Akmg die course of the work, I 
have, in the more important cases, given also, as fully as possible, Ae 
rsossM fer my viewsf. 

It should be fertber observed, that my Trtudm on As 7%$e9y of 
JAmetd Oae^miiion is by no means, as many suppose, intended to be a 
i^tiem, in the philosophico-scientific sense of that term^ — by no means a 
combination of truths, all derived in the manner of logical sequence 
from one grand ftudamental principle. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most radiesl features of my view, that the murical art is not susceptible 
of such a systematic establishment, or at least that it has thus fer feiled 
of proving itself to be so^. The litde truth which we have as yet dis- 
covered in the realm of musical comporidon, consists merely in a number 
of experiments and observadons upon the good or bad effect of this or 
that combination of tones. But an attempt to derive these facts of ex- 
perience, in a logicaDy consecutive manner, from any one leading principle, 
and to reduce them to the form of a philosophical science— to a system, 
has always thus fer, as I have had but too frequent occasion already to 
remark in the course of this treatise, been destined only to a single 
defeat. We everywhere meet with the most melancholy demonstrations 
of the feet, that theorists hitherto, instead of first investigating as fully 
as posrible the individual phenomena of the goodness or badness of 



* Compaxe ninaHi on $ 90. 

f the peculiar sad ditUogaUiliig properties of mj mode of treatneBt on a few 

principal points are exhibited in the remarks on ( 09. 
I Compare tbe remarks on ^ IV, X, k 09. 
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sound in case of this or that combination of tones, and then perhaps 
setting about the construction of a system, have prccipitatiously and 
prematurely begun to construct such a system in the very outset, and 
have sought to brace it up by the unposing form of a mathematical 
foundation ; and when afttT\v;irds, as must naturally and necessarily be 
the case, a multitude of phenomena present themselves wliich disaj^rce 
with and oppose the system thus hastilv adopted, they, instead of ^-iifft ring 
themselves to be awakened thereby fioin iheir blissful dreain ol cotitidence 
in their system^ seek rather to dispose of tliu difficulty by consigning these 
phenomena to the category of exceptions, liberties, licenses, ellipses, and 
catachreses ! The present w oik claims only iLu merit ol billing the before- 
mentioned deductions of experience by a more exact investigation, of 
increasing their number by original observations, and then of combining 
them together in a regularly connected form, always grouping into one 
cl£^s those which are similar to each other, and arranging them in the 
most natural order, so as to present a clear and intelligible exhibition of 
facts and results. Hence I denominate my work merely an attempt 
TOWARDS A NATURALLY ARRANGED THEORY* : the title of si^stem, in the 
strict sense of the term, is too high sounding for me. Its adoption would 
exhibit me under false colors. 

[The author extendi this firefcce soma t wa tj pages fertter* bi sdiUtloD to what is 
flsetainsd In the ■bovo ortiaetSf ho oiim hfa readen all afniogj to having so fi^ 
qooted his own compositions to itlostrate his principles, and for the long delay of the 
snbseqaent parts of his work after the puWif^ation of the fir'*t voUirac. But he dpvotes 
most of that portion of the preface which is here omitted, to an exhibition of the gross 
plagiarisms committed upon himt. Musical writent iu Germany, ItaJy, aod France bad 
made the most llbeial use of his nateiials, aod in soma instsnoes liad e?on oonstnietsd 
entile traatiiei npon his principles. In speaking of the eagstnev witii wliich some of 
his copyists had sought to purloin his matter, and of the miserable failures which thej 
had committed in attempting to ooostroct oat of it Ixmlu of equal merit with liis, the 
author thus proceeds :] 

Immediately after the appearance of the first volume of my ilit ory, 
and while the second was scarcely yet extant, those frontlcmen went to 
work at manufacturing out of these first two incomplete volumes their 
so-called Elementary books on Harmony and Musical Composition, Ex- 
hibiLions of the doctrine of Harmony, Thorough-bass Schools, &c. which, 
generally speaking, consist of a literal transcript of a fourth part oi my 
paragraphs, with the omission of the intermediate portions (!), and thus 

* The original title of this iforlc is ** Vemteh ctssr ^<ords«(ca ntorU der Tomefg' 

Aiou/."— Ed. 

f The works referred to are : Joh. GotUoh Werner'' $ Darstellunij der ITarmonielehre'' 
(Leipzig iSlS and 1619), Fr. Schneider's *' Elementarbuch der Uarmouie uud Tonsetz- 
kunst'* (pnUiihed in England, in 1688, under the title : '* Elementi of Mosical Hannoay 
snd Composition**), £>. JdKMjperg^** <*L*Hannonie an commencement dn 19 »• si^Ie. 
(Paris 1830), and sereral articles in UAtmUhnta ** Dislonario deUa Mnsiea** 
(Milan 1826)^£i». 
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with the loM of the oomieclioii, aad which acocxrdmgly Itsfe mMUpplied 
« deficiency of all the matter, abaolateljr essential aa U la to the entirenesa 
of the Theory, which they could not tranaoribe finom the aabaeqaent 
▼olnmes of my worky hecaiiae the latter woe not yet pubUahed. They 
have then offiared for sale in the pufaUe market the Mppeiy of an arbitrary 
amonnt cl stolen individual pan^giapha, scraped together in this miserable 
manner from a new ayaten with whJdi as yet they were bat partially 
aM|iiamted. By such aa operation, they haTe stolen fiom me even the 
yet nnripe fruit of a alalk but partially grown, and that too with an air 
that would indicate aa if this fruit had been raised upon iheir otm JUU: 
for, my paragnqihs, positions, modes of representation, tables, figures, 
Ac which are different from anything heretofore taught; also my newly 
introdaeed modes of designation Cas, e, ff. those of SS 41, 52,58, 97, &e.) 
— tibey have unscrupulously transcribed into their books, as if ihmf were 
die original authors of them. 

That the works of these gentlemen, manufactured in the manner 
deacribed, cannot, in the very nature of the case, be otherwiae than ex- 
tremely Tidous, deceptive, and misleading ; that they have, in consequence 
of an unwise mutOation, expressed obscurely and even falsely that which 
I had taken pains to represent clearly, and the like,— is aa much a 
matter of course aa it is of reality. It is especially unfortunate for me,- 
in this case, that those readers of such works, who know that they are 
intended to be drawn from my Theory, and who imagine that they will 
be able, at a veiy cheap rate, and in a so much coveted brief form, to 
learn from them my doctrines, are led, on being disappointed in finding 
there only a universal defectiveness, a want of consecutive connection, 
and a deceptive superficialness, to the belief that they will find in my 
Theory itself the same faults. 
[The author concludes as follows ;] 

T must be permitted, in conclusion, to say a few words in justification 
of the freedom witli which I have so often ventured to speak of venerable 
and established doctrines as only half true or as wholly false. I certiinly 
take no pleasure in differing frum otliers, any farther than I am compelled 
to differ by a regard to truth. Xor will I apply to these revered systems 
of olden days and to the inextinguishable race of their ancient and 
modern regenerators, Gothe's humorous figure of the old castle, originally 
built with childish precipitation, and afterwards, for the sake of covering 
the (1( foots of its oric^inal plan, furnished with the most variegated modern 
bulwarks, trendies, towors, baiconies ajici jioi t-liules, and enlarged by 
additions, wings and porticos, connected with one another by the most 
singular galleries, hall?., and passage- ways, ^ — a castle which — though 
indeed for the simple reason that it has never been seriously attacked — • 
has never been taken, and hence has acquired and still enjoys the repu- 
tation of being invincible, while in truth it has long since crumbled to 
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ruins in itself and now stands a mere VBcant shell ; invalidt being its 00I7 
defenders, though these, it is trae^ consider themselves quite prepared 
for attack ! &c No^ I aver it, no one is more willing than myself to 
award all due respect to the meritorious exertions of our fore-fathert to 
establish a theory. But sacred as is the duty of thankfully acknowledging 
what they, long before we had a being in the world, have done in their 
way for the art and for its doctrines, yet we are equally bound not to 
forget, that they have committed to us the business of a more mature 
coltiTstion, of a more rigid srrntiny, and of farther and deeper research 
in general. Hence, if we would rightly honor the fathers of our theory, 
if we would righUy follow their example, we must, as they did, think 
and examine for ottrselveSt and not merely echo just what they said, and 
in just the way they said it before us, and thus, like the flock following 
the bell-wether, blindly trot on in the path which they trod. 

Seneca (Dc vtta heata. Cap. I.) warns us against such an implicit faith, 
in the following forcible words: "Nihil magis preBstandum est, qttam ne 
pccoi-um ritu scquamur antcccdentium grcgem, pcrgcntcs non qua cundmn 
est, srr! r^'Ud itur /* — " Nothing is more to be commended, than tliat we 
do not, liko senseless sheep, implicity follow the flock of our pzedecessois, 
and thus go, not whither we ought, but whither they go." 

Gifi. WKBEE. 
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238, ftist measure of Fig. 14^ ill the tieUe. The b should stand before g. 

241, Une 10,/or § 485 read $ 483. 

2^2, Fig. 173 i, the last B in the staff should stand on the Mir// line. 

2^ line 2 from below, /or major tour>fold read minor four-fold. 

S93. — 4 from below,ybr m read ci. 

299, Tertical line, for Key read Keyt. 

itx- 3ly, line 1 1 from bt'lQW,^yr harmonies reorf hannotdoi. 

a33, — 8 from beIow,/or \ 191 read § 192. 

336. Fig. 181, thiid note in the bese,/cir o second space read B second line. 
^— 328, Fig. 185, fiMuOt mumntjvr Qg rtad Itg. 
ib. Fig. 186^ finuth note in the bMe,/>r e read d third Une. 

3-12, Fit;. 190, /, the hlfrhest note of first chord should be «. 

34 I, Fig. 193, /ar VI rmd vi, under second chord. 

— 348, Fi^. 200, o, the notes in the faut meeiiir 

360,/or Fig. 112 read Fig. 212. ^ , . u 

361, the mark of tranaition ^ orer the luinote of the fint meuaivehowa be OTertne 

penultimate notc'H. 

aG3, Une 5, /or he. 207 read fig. 207, k. 

378, — 15 from below, for a.- n read a ."u. 
389, 6. ybr 36th nNwf 26th. 

410, for \f read VI', under the thirteenth measure. 

411, the figure 7 should stand under the 3rd quarter of the 19th measure. 
41ft, the bneee ebore the treble MS should ertend over the notes thus : the /irtt 

biaee ftonFtoB; the mwimI fron C to B ; the<Mrdixoiiictob; the 

.gwA fkoot c (o (Comfexe the hnoea belew the zeFfeMntitum efthe key- 
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INTEODUCTION ; 

COMrRUIMO 

GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 

IN THREE CHAPTEBS. 



CUAPTER I. 

OBVSRAL IDEA OF MUSICAL SOUND, OF THE MUSICAL ART, ANP OP 

MUSICAL COMFOSITIOir. 



DIVISION I. 

MUSICAL 80UKD. 

Ih order to acquire a just and accurate idea of mnsieal sound and the art 
earmeeted teiih mmical sound, i. e. the musicai art, mnst begin with the 
idea of sound m generai. 

Under the (enn sound we oompriie erery thing in general which is peroep' 
tibfe to our sense of hearing, every thing which we perceive through the ear, or, 
in a word, every thing AearaMe* 

Every soch sound consists, m wo knn-w, in tho '^cnsntion fxritod on our oar 
by the oscilLition (the shaking or vibratory motion) of a hotly wlmso vihrntinns 
are ronvfyed tn the nerves of our ear, or to our organ of heariiiir, ^y the air, or 
i)y .-my other intermediate Imdv, where the senfation is excited wliiih we call 
iteiiriug. (Ileiie*- (/hladiii very enrreetly deliiies tfie idea of lifunn^f, in a jdiy- 
siolocieal point of view, in the fullowin^ nianniT: " Henrinc is Jiulhing else 
than a vibratory motion perceived by meauM of the auditory nerves." Akustik^ 
§231.) 

An essential diflercucc of sound, however, depends upon the circamstance, 
whether snch vihraticms are of one and the same degree of quickness, or a part 
of them are more quic k, and another part more slow. 

A sound of the former spo( ies (i. e. where the vibrations are all equally 
quick or equally slow) may he named a simple sound,' in the language of art, 
it is called a musieai sound. Our ear is capable of distanguishing, in the case 
of snch a sound, whether the vibrations are gutek or slow ; and in so fitf as we 
perceive the sound as consisting of slow vibrations, we call it low; and in pro- 
portion as we perceive it as consisting of vibrations following one another in 
gtdeker su(;eession, we call it AfjprA. 

VOL. I. B 
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MUSICAL SOUND. 



A nran<«l noo&d which we rec<^iuze as a aoniid of a definite pitckf we uraally 
denominate a tone. 

From thb analytical view of the subject there arise the following definitions: 
Soundly the hearable action of a ▼ibrating body. 

A MUSICAL sound is a simple or nnmixed sound, a sound of a perceptible^ 
determinable pitch*. 

A tone is a musical sound of a known pitch, a sound regarded as being of a 

certain hoi^'!i?+. 

In wntradistincli'in tVnm the simple sounds above nienlionwl, we may call 
thf'si- which do not consist of vibrations of one and the same velocity, mixed 
snu/i'ls. The vihrn!i"!is in this o;isf> are so totally dissimilor amont; them- 
selves, tliat the ear ciiuaul liisLinguish a ileiiiiite pitch of sound in them, and 
lu n< e they may be denominated confused sounds or sounds of an impercep- 
tible, indeterminable jiitchf or mere sounds, toneless, unmusical sounds, b«'canse 
the ear perceiTes a sound, but no time — no sound of a recognized or of a 
recognizable pitch. We also use the term noise fat a sound of thb character. 
(Compare § V, at the end.) 



fll. 

For the sake of more perfectly eluddating and establishing the definitions 

just piven, we will subjoin a few experiments as examples and ilhistration>«. 

(1.) Thfxi sound is the ejfert of till- r ih rations of a body, can easily be shown. 
If, e. g. we bend together the two ends of a tuning-fork, and then suddenly let 
them go, they immedintely spring apart, Init (^( not at once remain at rt^^t 
in that position, but continue to oscillate to and 1'ro for .«t.ino li-ufrth of time. 
We can f' fj lliis nsHllntion by our hand, and possibly even perceive it with our 
pyp. Siuli vibrations, in the case of long, rather thick and moderately strained 
strini:-^. are still more ohviuus to our senses. As long as the treiuhliMi; or 
vibratiug motion of such a body continues, we hear the sound, and its strength 
dimini-shes co-ordioately with the strength of the vibrations, until at length the 
one vaniahes and disappears with the other. 

* t. e. A «onnd whose pitch mag be ucertained, asound which can be distiagoidisd 
as a high sound or a low sound, though not necessarily thus distinguished in fact. — Tn. 

•f i. p. A fionnd whirli is not only ccqtahh' of bcinf* disfinj^n'shed as high or low.lnit 
wliich acttially f.v liius Uitvtinguished, a sound which is regarded and tieatcii as having 
a particular pilch, as, e. g. when we conceive or speak of a sound as represented by a 
letter of the alphabet, we cenceiTe and speak of it in its duncter as a tanet because 
the letters which are thus employed always represent muneal sounds which are of a 
certain definite piieh. 

So also when we speak of a musical fwund as employed iu a tunp or in musical com- 
position generally, we speak of it iu its character as a tone ; beeanse a musical sound 
considered in such a conncctioo necessarily involves the idea of some particular jpUch, 
— Tn. 
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A sound is strong or weak, just aooordintr rnnre or fewer parts of a greater 
ormiaUerliody are put into a strung or a wouk vibration. 

The appropriate bodies for the production and commuuicaliou of vibrations, 
and ooDsequeDtly for the generation of sound, are elosiw bodies. Thus, e. g. a 
moderate stroke on a bell, on a strained dram-head, dec. produces a louder 
sound, than a &r stronger stroke on a piece of lead or on slack leather: for, 
bell-metal is very elastic, whereas lead is not, and leather becomes so only by 
being strained. And hence also, the soond of a b^ becomes doll and languid 
when it does not hsng freely, but stands on the groond, or in some other way 
rests strongly against some impeding body and is thereby obstructed in ite 
vibrations. 

For this reason, particularly clastic bodies are cmploy<'d for musical instm- 
menta, as, e. g. bt ll-inetal for bells,— steel for tuning forks, for the steel-tlavier, 
for the teoline, and fur stocl -harmonicas, — strainrd wirr - r gut-strings for 
stringed instruments,— glass lor the plass-clavier, <or glass-lmrraonicus, and fho 
like. In organ pipes, and oipecially in thv labial or lip pipes ffho sD-called 
flute-work), an<l in olher wind instrnnii'iifs, the columu of air cout.uiitd in the 
pipe is itself the vibrating, sound-i:i\ in^^ body, which is put inlo a vibratory 
motion by the friction arising from a current of air thrown into the pipe, and is 
thus made to produce tones. 



REMARK. 

In the so-called tongve or reed pipes of the organ (iuyaux a miche), the tou{;nc or 
iecd( rather than tkt column of air, is ^ body that detevmi&et the sooiid* , while the 
body of the pipe aad the num of air Tibratiiig therein seem rath«- only to modify ike 

character of the somid« and to give it its peculiar impress (timbre), its characierisiie 
qvalifif's, than todetcrmiriL- a!>M>luiely Us pitch — the vcloi ily of the vibrations — the so- 
called quantity of the '^ouml. 1( hence uppoaf, thnf fhr pitch of sound in the case of 
a tongue or reed pipe depends only in part upon its greater or less Icngtbt and depends 
CMeotially upon the length and itifihcss of the tongue, ao that we can at pleasure tune 
one and the lame pipe, at cne time, high, and, at another time, low,— the length of the 
pipe continuing the 8ame , -ia n d cun produce very low tones from rery dvnt pipes; 
and, indeed, we can produce a variety of tones, at otir nyiri./n, fiDrn one and the same 
iofff/ (corpus) of a tontrnc or reed apparams. (/le same tiiu' t, all which could not take 
place, if the ma&> uf air encioi^cd in the body of the pipe were alone the tuue-gtviug and 
tone-determining body.— Now, since the pitch of Bound in the case of (he tongue or reed 
pipei is not enlirefy dependent upon the length of the column of ain and depends in 
geneial upon the magnitude and form of the body of the pipe, and thti> ihr quickni>ss 
of the vibrations of the tongue or reed seems to be more or 1( ss obstructed and retarded 
by the counteraction of the greater or smaller coin tun <>f air, — a fact very clearly appa- 
rent in the case of several other wind-instruments with reeds (as, e. y. the clarionet, 



* As I have diown in my Acoustics of wind inftrumenta, in the Leipzig altgenu 
snmft. ZeUsmg^ Ibr Jan. 1816, p. 86, and in Ench & Grttber*i En^lopiidie dtr ^^is- 
tmschaften und Kiinste, vol. x, Art. Bla»'inUrWMnU,% 3, where I have attempted 

to turn the fact to practical advantage. 

t As has already been demonstrated by F. Kauliiuau's Trumpct-.-Vutoniaton. 

b2 
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the btMoon* be.)i— m it would be very interetUng to go into a more nlee end exact 

inquiry, m vhai respect the tont^uc.at one tinu.-, atil the column of air, at another, deter- 
mines the pitch nf thf ^mnid, an«J particularly, wlicthi-i the --Of'nKi, thitfJ, aiul further 
species of vibration, as thoy are called by i /dadni. takes place in the tongue nr rccd 
pipes as they do in the pipe^ of the flute-work, — inquiries which arc clearly of the 
nlmcrt importance and of a most material practicBl bearing, while yet we find them 
to liave been but very snperflcially touched upon, even if at all, by our excellent 

Thus I had wriffen in tho fir-^t iin l scrond editions of tliis work, in the ypars 1817 
and 1821. Since thaf time, we have licen laid under great ohli^^ations* to our distin- 
guished matiieinatician and writer on Acoustics, iVcj/". W. MViffr, for most interesting 
developments on all these points, which he has arranged Into an article in the joomal 
Caeeiliaf Vol. XII, expressly ibr musicians and mosieal instrument manulaetumst. 

The qaestton, how the human vocal organs produce their sounds, I believe I have 
treated somewhat more satisrictorlly than had heretofore been done, in n rnjtious 
c«ay devoted (o that suliject in the tirst nunalier of (he ?nnw oerioiiical, where, as I trust, 
I have also thrown some new light upon Uie afore-mentioncd qucstioas4. 



§ III. 

(2.) That a AtffA Ime is the product of gwiek ptbratunu, and a hmer one 
is the effect of slower vidrah'ons, may be aeen from the circnmstancc that the 
oedllationiii of very low Bounding strings can be perceived by the naked eye» 
while tikoae of a higher tone cannot be thus perceiyed, because the higher the 
tone, the quicker are the vibrations; and therefore, as tones ascend in pitch, the 
oscillations become continuaUy less and less apparent, ontil at length they are 
no longer at all perceptible. 

We may say of :x tone winch makes twice as many vibrations in a 
given time as another, thnt if is (iricp as hi(jh et.v fh«^ other^ or onhf half as }mr. 

One cim easily aTifiriiKite flie fact, that a tone wliieh is twice as high 
as another is called Us oK tave, Farther on, this term will be more perfectly ex- 
plaiijed. 

Whether a body makes quick or slow vibrations, depends upon different 
cimimstanccs, some of which we will here specify. 

Li llie first place, oflier things being equal, a long body regularly' 
vibrates slower than a shorter one ; oonseqnently the former sonndu lower, and 
the latter higber. Henoe, e. g, we have long strings on the piano-forte for Ae 
low tones, and shorter ones for the higher tones ; hence, long pipes in the oi^an 
for the base, and short pipes Ibr the higher tones ; hence, the short octave-flnte 
sounds high, and the long bassoon low; hence, the tone of (be violin string is 
higher when it is pressed down upon the finger-board, for in this case its entire 

* 4 71 o! hiii Aktistikp and also In his Neuen BeUragenxur Mntsiikt Leipzig, 1817r 

p. 64, at % 68 

t Comp. also the same, vol. i, p. iM: vol. viii, p. 91 : vol.xi, p. 181; vol. xii, p. 1. 
; Comp. abo CaeeUia, vol. i, p. 81 ; vol. iv, pp. 156, 229; vol. viii, p. 146. 
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length does not vibrate, but only that shorter portion which lies between the 
bridge and the finger. 

Now, rinoe the quicker are the vibrations of a body, the higher is the tone, 
and the shorter is the body ; and in exact proportion as the length of the body is 
inereased, the quickness the vibrations — the height of the tone — h dimin- 
ished; so the quickne»i of the vibrations, or the height of the tone^ is in inverse 
prcportioH to the len!j:t!t nf the vibrating body. 

In some kinds uf bodies this Invrrse proportion is of such a species, that a 
body of a certain length vihrates twiw as fast as another body of duuble 
the lenirth ; and only half as fast as one that is but half as lonir. whilr tbo ('ir- 
cunostances iu all other respectn are precisely the same. e.g. 01 two stringH, 
which are exactly alike in all respeets, exc ept that one is only half as long as the 
other, the former makes just two vilirations while the latter makes but one ; the 
tone produeed by the first is tu>ice an fiig/i ns that prodaccd hi/ the laat (or but 
half as low), and tho tone produced by the latter is ticice as low (ujily half as 
high) as that produced by the former. Mathematically expressed, the proposi- 
tion stands thus : in the case of two strings whose lengths are to one another as 
1 to 2, the velocities of the vibrations and the heights of the tones are to one 
another fts 2 to 1. 

Hie same proportion holds good, for the most part, nnder otherwise the same 
circamstances, in relation to tiie column of air, producing tones in organ pipes 
and in other wind mstnunents : hot it does not apply to wafSi cases as that of the 
transverse vibrations of a tnning-fork, or of any other similar bar ; for such an 
article vibrates Jour times as quick as another ttcicf an hng, and only a guarler 
as quick or Jour times as slow as one Ao^ as long. M«>tbematicaUy expressed, 
the pitches nf the tones in two instruments of this spedes, otherwise alike, are 
to each other inversely as the squares of the lentrtlis. 

(h) Sf'rnnf/h/, a body regularly vibrates fa^i(< r and '/wvh n bip^ber tone, the 
more stitT it is. Thus the <»tiffiieMS of a body does nut, like the leiit.'t!i, siand in 
inverse proportion to the Ik iirlil of the tone, but in dittct. Iu atrin^/s vibraLing 
transversely, thia prupurlioa is of suth a nature, that a string, in order to its 
vibrating ticice as Jast as another, must be strained with Jour limes the degree 
of tendon. Mathematically expressed, the idea is as follows : in the transverse 
vibrations of two strings, in all other respects alike, tiie velociUes or pitches of 
the tones are to one another as the square roots of the distending forces. 

(e) The greater or less i&tckness and kar^ss of the sonnding bodies has 
also an infloence npon the qnidmess of the vibrations; and indeed a double and 
opposite influenoe* 

At one time, namely, a thicker and harder body vibrates slower than a more 
thin and soft body. That is to say, the transverse vibrations of a string which 
is tm'ce as thick' as another, all other things being equal, are only half sa 
quick, and thus produce a tone only half as high as the other. In this case, 
accordingly, the thickness of a string and the height of its tone arc again in 
invpr««e proportion to one another. Therefore, for strinped instruments we use 
tiiitker strings in onh^r to produce the lower tones, and iu pari, also striugt) 
wound with metallic wire. 
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But at another time, thp jireatcr thickness of the ho(\y, in so far as it at the 
same time increases its slilfness, innkcs the vibration (juicker and (he tone 
higher, su that, r. g. the transverse vilpralions of a bar, fastcnoil :»f nm' end —a 
har that is twice as thirk a« anuthrr bar, vibratos twice a;? f;ist as ihe latter. 
Hence the fact, that the tniu' ot a tuiiiiiir-fork does nol become hifihcr, but luwcr, 
by filing its bars or bhauksi thiuutr ; bec-ause by being thinued ibuy lose in 
stiiliiess. Here we have also an explanatioQ of the &ct, that if we strike on a 
somewhat freely suspended metallic cannon, or on ao anvil atandmg freely, a far 
higher tone is produced thereby than the large size of the hody woold have led 
us to expect. For the same reason it u, that most ehurdi hells do not sound 
near so low as we should, from thdr magnitude, presume ihey would; and we 
might obtain as low a tone (not indeed so strong) from a Tory much smaller^ 
though proportiooably thinner, bell, either of metal or even of glats; and hence 
it happens, tb tt (]ii> tones of the bell on the stage perform their imitations with 
a very considerable degree of de<%ptiveoess* — >(It may be a result of a similar 
cause, that a very thinly wrought bassoon or oboe reed, or clarionet reed, more 
easily produces the low tones than the high one;*, whereas a thicker and conse- 
quently a stilfer reed is better adapted to the higher tones.) 

These and many otht r rirciiinsfan^^t'.^, whose cuiiijilete treatment does not 
Iwdontr tf> tbi<< place, determine the jiitch of the tone. Tlius, in many cases, the 
pitch rf till' tuK' depends ujwn the I'urui of the vibrating body, ujion the manner 
and liire* (iun in wliit li if is struck, upon the touching of this or that centre of 
vibration, and upon other t^iiuilar cireumstauc^s, as C/i/<idni has clearly shown 
in his able developments on this subject. 

But how, in particular, the pitch of tone in the case of a column of air in 
a mnd instrument or in a pipe generally, is determined, I have shown in an 
e^ttraded article on the Aeonstiea of v>ind inslrumefUs, published in the Leipsig 
General Musical Gazette*. The subject must here, however, be entirdy passed 
over, with the exception of the few points adverted to merely for the purpose of 
elucidating the abstract definitions given in $ L 



(3.) We may be aided in obtuning a more detfr and sensible i^prehenaion 
of the diflerence between men mnmd, mumeal aound, and tone (§ V\, by the 

following example. If both ends or shanks of a taning-fork are equally long, 
equally thick, equally stiff, ;uid equally hard, in abort, are in all essential pai ti- 
culars exactly alike, there is obviously no reason why the one should vibrate 
quicker or slower than the other. The fork will therefore vibrate nnifornily. 
and will thus produce a ptire musitvif snnnd, a sound \vlach can be rt CDcni/.ed 
in point of pitch, and which, on being thus n t nirnized, can farther be regarded 

• See Leipzig allgem. musikui, Zcitung, for ibiO, Kos. 3, 4, 5, 0, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
and for 1B17, No. 48 and foU. and in vol. x of £rwdi*« Encyklopiidie, Art. Bku- 
initntmenie. 
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as a tone, — ^Bat waoAw, ia oontnwk to this, a iumng-fork, one of whose shanks 

is longer than the other, or tliicker, or made of softer, less stiff steel, — or a 
string, a bar or other l>ody, which perhaps is thick and hard at one end, but tbin 
and soft at the other : if we set such a body into a vibrating motion, the vibration 
will bo slow at one one! and quick at the other. Conceive farther a body 
of unlike form, a.s, c. g. an unfornicrl bl(K k or a board, on whi< !i cme strikes with 
bis liand, a waggon rolling over the [lavenieula, and the like. iSuch a body will 
of course produce \ibrations of a very disshuilar character: those of the one 
part will e}ie(k, disturb, and confiise tho»e of the other; the body will sound 
high and low at the i>auie tiiiic, iu a confused jumble ; and in sueli au entire 
want of all order and unity, of all symmetry and proportion iu these hete- 
TOgeneotts Tflnationi, no d^nita ^tdi of sound w91 be distingaisbablc, but 
merely a con fa eed eomplication of aounds of difierent pitches, an hrregahir wsiK 
of indetermtnate hdght or lowness. So also, if several adjacent keys of an 
organ be pressed down at onoe with the palm of the hand or with the whole lore> 
ann, we hear only an indistiDgniBhable buzzing, a coniiisi(»i or chaos of sounds; 
and if we perform the same experiment on the higher keys, a horrible howling 
is heard : and if in the base, with the more powerfol low registers, a dull rumble 
is heard, similar to the roaring of thunder. But what we hear in either case is 
no torn, no musical sound, since a definite pitch can no more be distinguished in 
this case than in the rattling of a waggon, in the roaring of thunder, in the rush 
of a water-fall, or in the voice of a man who docs not sing, but speak. 

Tm prodticf uniform vihrations and therewith the purest po-;>ible musical 
{iouu H'. the design of all proj erlv nnt.sird/ instrumi'ufs, down to the koffle- 
drum, whose head, every where ul ecjual thickness and uniti/rmlv strained in all 
directions, t. e. purely tuned, give^ an entirely distiugnislialde nm^ieal seund. 
The instruments of a lower grade, un the cuutrary, caun(*t jUMj erly seuud. but 
only nud^c a noise, clink, crackle, bustle and the like, and iherulure do not 
deserre the name of mimcal instruments : as, e. g. the drum, in which two 
different heads are found, irregularly strained, and the vibrations of the lower 
head are continually brought into disorder by the additional so-called sound- 
strings, stoained under it. TThe same is true of all die so-called Janizary 
instruments, the so-named Turkish Beeken or CfineUen (Cymbals), of Me 
tnangfie, ike famtam, the gonggm^^ the betUtrw^ and the like, all which may 
indeed sometimes be employed in muaie with good effi>ct, in connection with 
Toioes and other iustraments, but always only as mere accessory ingredients— 
only as an apparatus for making mere somd. 

It Is not indeed in the power of our proper musical instruments entirely to 
prevent ofher vibrations (ban those corrcspondini^ to the tone aimed at, smaller 
accessory vibrations, oecurring tonether witli thai ; so that, wiili and besides tlie 
tone that is struck, still others also whieli are hii'lier, sound at ihe same tiiue. 
TJni-, ' . //. togi'ther with the tone of a I'reely vihratinfr striiiir nf nur stringed 
ijistrytJieuts, still a mass of so-called accessory suuiuli> or tones are j»rotlutcd at 
the same time: namely, one whose vibrations are just twice as quick as those of 
the principal tone,— another which accomplishes three vibrations in the time that 
the principal tone makes one, — still another Vrhich vibrates J'our times as &8t 
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as the principal, «.^('. : and henoe the tones tlu iuselves, which, in respect to the 
velocities of their vibrations, are to one another as I to 2, a« 2 t4) 3, as 3 to 4-, 
&c.* All tlu'sH m'<'»--Mory vibrations or accpssnry tnnHH are, ^ftor all, su liiilit, 
almost HO inaudibk', that they c<ia produce qo eliect at all, and ouDi»equeutly can 
do uu iujury. 



REMARK. 

Bfany have imagtoed and taught, that such a connected sounding of the MMsaltod 
naturalt or* w Pinf. Maau very appropriately nanei them, participating tanett bdoogi 
M materially to the cuentiel nature of a rooiical loimd, tfaati in ill atMence* theie 

would be no proper musical sound ! — and others have taught that at .least this aisoci* 
ated sounding constitutes indisputably thr af^recablcncss of the tone. 

The contrary must certainly be fcelf-evitlent to every one who will only coufeider the 
fbUowing things. In the first place, what are the toues which thu& gratuitously soond 
in eonneetion with the principal tone of a transrenelj vibrating striog t Thej are tta 
octave and its fifth, and a sound which i* not quite so hi^ as the se? enth of the doable 

octave, lee. ; thus, e. g. with the tone d the accessory tones e g e e^^, and a tone 
between a and a% or h\f, and besides, a niass of othera, a part of whieh cannot be de- 
signated by notes, so that thus (not to reckon the hut at all, but only to bring five into 
the calculatioo), in striking the keys C. ftb^ ej the following diords are sounded at 
the same time : 

[C c g c e], [g g <i g hj, [bb bb f bb dj and [e o U ? g^J; 

the amount of wliicb, in a condensed form, is us follows : 

Sounds struck Sounds oocorring together* 

tof^ethcr. 

fC g bb?], [eg CbeJ, [g d T bj, [c g bb c], |.e b d g»J, 
Off ^ ^ - ^ zz 

C eg g b1> ceFgbT 3e TgFb'BtHcg*. 
kill 

(The tones designated by the hand af« the ones stradt, and the rest are the associated 
aocesscfy tones). Now these tones are for the most pert not only fiueigii to the 
harmony, but even to the key itself. In the second place, the duplicates, occurring in 

such comblnatiuns of tones, are not of u like pitch, l)Ut, e. g. the mnthcuiaf irally pure 
fifth to the base tone — the accessory tone g is heard hi[;liLT thau the y fixed by the 
temperament and simukaueously occurring here as the fundamental tone of the y string. 
Pinally, in the third place, hat additfamal tones sound iBcoBnectioB, which are aooie-' 



* See ChladnVs Akustik, § 53, p. 67 ; Kirnbtrgtr** Kunst dcs tcinen Satzaa, Fart I, 
p. 144 ; also the Article Jieitone in Ersch's Encyklopiidic, &c. iic. 

t Fof an explanation of this method of indicating the tones, see k XIV, p. 20.-»£j>. 
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what lower tlian 6t> / ab aiid d, besides a rTiass of others (to pay nothing of parallel 
fifths, or the so-called forbidden fifths, which incessantly occur in connection with such 
associated sounUs) [ 

If one takei all thb into view» be will readily be convinced tbat Ihe awociated 
leiinding of the aocenory Umtt of a string is so &r from belonging to the essential 
nature or to thebeau^ of a musical sound, that the positive tn;urrou«nss« of sudk an 

Imperfection is prevented on/i/ hy the inaudibleness cf these associated tones. 

This becomes still more evident, if one consider^ firther, that, wi'h the tone of a 
wind instrument, no buch accessory tone occurs. iNovv , were the opmiuu lu questiou 
a jost one,tbe tone of a wind instrnment would not be a proper one, or at least it wwdd 
not be a perfect one. Whoeaa, on the contxafy, o^ ear recogwJsei it, not only as a 
real, and as a proper, but even as a particularly agreeable tone; and indeed it is very 
highly probaMn. that it? =pf riil agrecablencss is chiefly due to the ficf itself, that it 
hm, mixed with it, no such gratuitous, associated tones: as also the delicacy and 
mellowness and the peculiar flute-like character of the so-called flageolet sounds* of 
Stringed instnimenti depends onqnestionably, in a great measore, upon the circumstance 
that thm can never, or at least extremely seldom, be mixed therewith any gmtnttoas 
ae»:ssory soimdst* 

And if one still farther considers, that those accessory tones which wc have thus far 
named, occur only in some species of bodies, whereas, in the case of many other bodies, 
others occur which are, to some extent, of an entirely diUerent character, and, so 
U> speak, mnsicalty i na t i on a l accessory tones, he will see that theie is no possible 
gnnind fiir the opinion that the associate soondiog of accessory tones, whe^er of the 
one speelea or of the other, pr***™ to the ssicntial nature or to the beanty of the 
tone. 

In view of this, we must pronounce it an iiistauce of folly, thoufjh one of common 
occuTTence, th.it many have imagined it ueccasary, in order to rendering the sound of an 
organ a proper genuine musical sound, that, together with every tone struck, there must 
eoend at the same time accessory tones similar to those of vibrating strings, from pecu- 
liar and distinct accessory ppes (registers of j^/M^. thirds, and of SKixtdinttrwAf}. 
For, it is clear from whnt was Frrid above, that by this means the organ sound is robbed 
of an advantage which it otherwise holds over the sound of strinf^ed instrtmicnts, since 
we in this way give it the impurity of the string-sound, not indeed distinctly percep- 
tible, but yet, to say the least, conferring no advantage. 

fiat let us hear how sneb r^;isteis sound ! Not hideed peioeptibly ill, so long as 
enongh other registen are connected with them wholly to overpower their sonnd: bat 
when, on the contrary, they are concealed by so few other registers, that they can be 
distinctly heard, no man with ears can deny, that they produce a motley and hofriblo 
jarring of sound that is absolutely lai&cerating to the ear and to the feelings. 

But, secondly, as it respects the assertion that such registers of the organ give a 
pscoliar eneigy and Iceenness to the sound, I have more than once tried to coovinee 
myself of the truth of the assertion; bat though, on the introduction of these regis- 
ters, I could indeed perceive an increase of noise, I have never been able to perceive 
any strengthening of the mtisical sound which could not have been protiuccd at least 
as well, and indeed much better, by registers giving other toueii — the proper tone:i 
concerned, or perhaps their octaves. Dr. Chiadni undoubtedly made simiJar experiments ; 



♦ These are what are called, in En^and, the harmcnies or harmonic nnmidt.^'BD, 

t Comp. the artic]jB BfUouM in the Enq/klopddie, above referred to, Part 8, p. d8Q» 
and my Ahutik der JSAM-tJufrmaeiite, which has l)een heretofisre mentioned* 
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for he very laconirally and dryly says* : "So far a-i I can judge, all mixed re-,' is ten are 
good for uouiiug , fur their effect u rather to increase tlie uoise tbau tu etreugtbci^ 
in an agreeable mannert the mniical soQiidt/* 

Stnea many motically learned men have eanfed their veneration for theie nabiral 
acceMOry tones of a vibrating string to ftr* that they have endeavotired to fiHind and 
erect thereon the entire so-called system of miisit al composition, though in more recent 
times there han hren a partial recovery from this dream, 1 shall pretty sooo advert to 
this subject ugiuju la u following remarlc. (Page io.) 



I must not omit to remark, in thin connection, thiit our use of the temu 
must'r'nf smnifi and tone is not entirely uniform. 

In tlie first ])la((', we sometimes cnijdoy tlu* word ttnw, where we are speak- 
ing not merely of tones of a deliutte pitch, but of musical nouiid generally ami 
of its nature, without Tpfercuce to it as being high or low. For example, we not 
unfrequeutly say of an instrument, that it has n sirmig, a fine, an agreeable, a 
delicate, or a rough iorWy by which we mean (july tlu strength, the fulness, or, 
in general, the peculiar character of its sound. The expression, character of 
tone [Tonfarbe^ is bIm, at one peroeives, improper^. 

On Hie oth» hand, the term mutwal sound [Khng^, or the nmple term 
mnmdf is not imfrequentlj used where we an speaking of aemd m rtference to 
itt fiUch [To9di&he\ &c. 

It is also among die imperfectioiis of our musical language, that it affi)rds us, 
ibr the designation of the entire dasa of sounds which we have above denomi- 
nated oonfiiaed, toneless sounds, sonnds having no distinguishable, reoognixable 
pitch, no distinct common name appropriate to all sounds of this sort. The 
above i^peUations are mere drcumlocutions, and not properly names: winle the 
term noise, on the contrary, though applicable in some cases, is not apprdpriate 
to all the varif ties of this class, as, e. g, to thuader, to the report of a cannon, to 
the voice of a speaker, and the- like. 

DIVISION II. 

THB MUSICAL ART, — MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 

§ VI. 

Having, in the precedino: paragraphs, somewhat fully explained and iUns- 
tratcd the proposed ideas of musical sound and of tone, we pass on now to a 

definition of the idea of the musical art. 

The power of prodnein? sonndH, of expressinc, commnnicating, and, in peno- 
ral, of niakiuir our feelings iutellii^ible to others tliereby, is- distributed among 
created beings in v< ry difTereiit degrees. Many creatures, as, e. g. fish and 

* la the remark to § 1S5 of his Aknstik. 

t Eqindem ct^uo! [So I tkhk!\ Compare our work, % 544, and the perio^Ucal, 
CoedUa, vd. ix, p. 156 ; vol. s, pi 143 ; vol. xii» p. 190. 

X i. *. It shoold be diaraeler ijf musical souvd [Klai^larbe].— >Ta. 
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worms, do nol potseM it at all. Othen can indeed prodnee ioands, but ^1 do 

proper tones ; &», e. g. the horse, the crow, &c. Others again are capablo of 
producing genuine tones, as the nightinsrale and human boinp^s. 

Man possesses not only the jxiwi-r volnntarilv fn prcxluce, on the one 
hand, mpre sounds, and, on the other, musical sounds, but he has also culti- 
vated and improved this donlde faculty to a far greater extent than any other 
creature, and has formed for himself {\) an art of speech^ and (2j an art of 
tone or of music. 

(1.) A sound, whether it be a mere sound or a etrictly rnuacal sound, is 
capable, even by itself alone, and perhaps merely by its peculiar charaeter, of 
expreaaing a feeling ^ as, e. g. pain, pleaSore, aoxiety, desire, anger, &c. ; though 
it caosot indeed expreaa ^ovgkU and Utiiig% and even/^. Bat man haa 
inTcnted the art of vshmMarUy vHeulaihig the aoimd of hia Tcaoe^ t* e* of fiirm' 
ing it into wordt^ and <tf dengnadng, by aadi articolate eoonda, not merely 
general feelinge, but alao tbinga, events, thonghta, and abstract ideaa: he baa 
invented speech, the art of expressing by words what he is capable of con* 
ceivtng in hit mind. Indeed, he haa improved this faculty into an art, in the 
higher and appropriate sense of the word; he has learned to adjust his language 
to the laws of beauty, and thus has created the arts of rhetoric and of poetry. 

(2.) But ho moreover possesses? also the power of producing tones feitlipr 
articulate or innr*:; -ilate ), and of thereby expressing ftjelings, and of thus, as it 
were, speakitij ui lonrs. This fiu ulty also he ha.>* eultivafed according to the 
laws (jf beauty, and elevated into a proper art — the art (>/' mmic The musical 
arty accordiitgly, consists in the ' jrpi ession of J'f lings by means of tones. 

In this definition the art in designated according tu il^ highest and most 
appropriate ideal and more poetic character or operation. In the prosaic, real 
world, however, mnaiB ia pmeecnled alao merely finr the pleasure of the ear, 
eicept in eaaea where it is done with a view solely to the die^lay of individual 
medianical skill in the art; and henoe, it may be defined to be Me arl ^ 
(^ffeeabfy tmeUmg and etUtriam^ ike ear by mean$ of tones. 



§ VII. 

The technical materiale of our art are, accordingly, ionet; whether tonea of 

the human voice or other tones. 

That is to say, we have discovered the art, not merely of prodncing tones 
frotn ourselvi's by means of our voice, hot of produciug them '^^■^ from inani- 
mate musical instruments. 

Music which consij^ts in tlie tones of an inanimate instrument, is called 
tnstninwnlal music. Vocal music, on the contrary, or //w music ff singing, 
is that which consists of hunum tones, and indeed properly of articulate tones, 
where words are expressed in toin's (for, a singiug williout wnrds does not 
pn^rly deserve the uauiu of vocal music, because the huuiau thruat in that 
caae only peribrma the same office as an instrument. The same applies aUo to 
a ainging in whicb the words are not intelligibly expressed, or where unmeaning 
words are song). 
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f VIIL 

Our actMicy llio rnusiral art consists in connec'tirt:; tli<' frtrn's info nm* 
whulc, ill a wurk oi art, ami in tlius prodmiiii: a tone-rr|u-t.','i'nLaUon or musical 
idea, fi tititsi< ftl rofn//ns>/nt/i, a initsual jjmce^ au»I. in shnrt, music 

Tliiei {ui;c:iK), liuwevcr, divides ilsolf, according lu its ualurc, iutu two 
difTercnt dopartmcnts, namely, (1) the tuveulive, and (2) /he execiUive. 

(I.) The inventive musical art haa for its object the diacmery of tone- 
images or musical ideas : it ie the art of inveiitiiig oombiDations of tones, or 
of constmeting a piece of music, ^\S8tL shall express the feelings according 
to the laws of beauty, — the art of oomposiiig in tones : musical cang^osiHon, 

(2.) The executive musical art consists in the power of properly deliTering 
or of assbting to deliver a piece of music, after it is invented, either by singing 
or by the playing of an instrumoit. It sostains the same relation to mnsic, as 
declamation or (Iramatic representation does to poetry. 

Each of the two departments of the musical art here designated can be 
treated oither thfurcticalli/ or practically. 

The theory f/* muxical composition, or the doctrine of rijidly putting tones 
tofjffher, in f/tp construction of mnsir, tcnchfs how the tonrs an- to b<> connected 
into a nnisi( al piiM c. It is the doctrine of the formation of a piece of mime 
according to the liiw^i uf bcnnty. 

A jtrodiral exercise m f/if art of musical composition is the actuul invtu- 
tiun I if ( < luiieclions of tones or of musical pieces, according to the principles of 
the art. 

2%e theory of the executive musical art waaaHs in the rules which, y. the 
author of a so-called piano-forte school delivers to his readers, or a piano-ferte 
master to his pupils, on piano-forte playing ; or the singing-master to hii^ pupils 
on the delivery of a pieoe of vocal music, and the like. 

Practical exercise in this case is the actual delivery of a piece of music. 



§ IX. 

But men have not only created for themselves an art of qieech and of 
tones ; they have also scientifically investigated the nature of sound, and have 
' referred it to its physical and mathematical principles. ( Acoustics, the JJoctrine 

of Sound.) 

The knowledge thus obtained on the nature of musical sound has then been 
applif^d to the jHuxical art. The relations ot musical sounds to one another 
have been measurc<l and computed accord in to the vidacitiosof their vibrations. 
It has been attt uipted lu explain iheretrom the pka^jure of uur sense of hearing 
in certain connections of musical sounda, and, in general, to investigate the 
internal nature of the mudcal art maOiematieally ; and it has even been 
attempted to deduee the theory of musical composition from a mathematiGal 
formula. The doctrine of musical sound, thus applied to the mtemal nature 
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of the tniiMcal ftrt, is called Harmmic or Mvsieai Aeau^iea, Cbnomet, Snenee 
of Murical Sounds, and also the MatkemoHeal Doeirine of Mfttieal Sound* 
or Tone*. 



§ X. 

The object of the present work is solely 

THE THEORY OK MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

This subject it is designed to treat, in i/s whole compass^ though perhaps 
Dot CD all poiuts, in detail. The pUm pursued^ in the diFisious of the work, is 
as follows : — 

(1.) The first, and, ia a certain sense, fhe lowest reqoisite in a combination 
of tones in a mnsical composition, is, thai ai least it do not sotmd badfy and 
o^bnswefy to the ear/ that only those oombinatlcHis of tones be presented to 
our sense of hearing which are most agreeable to it. This radical principle of 
musical composition is very nearly allied to that in the case of rhetoric and 
poetry, whrn- the first and lowest requisite is the avoidance of positive faults in 
language. This part of the doctrine of musical composition. \\hi( Ii has in view 
merely the technical or grammatical accuracy and pr€prietjf of the combina- 
tions of tones, merely the purity of the musical langua/je, is, on this account, 
call( '1 ///'' dotfrin'' of pure mmposih'on , r.r thr rframmar oj' musical language^ 
of mvsirdf r>:/iip()s}firtn : it hits to do with the laws, according to which, tnne«, 
reganled as musiciil Ictti rs, or the elenuiits of the musical lancruaffc, arc ti)rnic<l 
into syllables ; these into words ; and, linally, the words into a mui^ical »eu»e 
(sensus). 

Instruction on this subject constitutes the object ol" the tiis-t tour volumes of 
this Theory*, which accordingly embrace a Grammar of musical CompositioUf 
m the I}oetfine of pure Composition; a work, ther^bie, which omstitutes by 
Itielf a complete and independent whole. 

(2.) TAe doctrine ^ a pure musical compositioii is followed by that of the 
more artif^Mi compositions, of the more artifieial or complicated elaboration 
and construction of musical phrases, of what may be considered a rhetorical 
analysis, a foil illustration and thorough analytical examination of individual 
musical compositions and ideas, as it were irni i 1 rhetoric, or, if you please, 
SynUMxis omatOf the doctrine of musical comlnnadons, or of muaicnl inrofu- 
iions. It embraces the doctrine of the so-called double counterpoint, of the 

Jugue and canon, and hence whatever pertains tu these; as also that of the 

^an and fonn nf a mn:^iral piece, taken as a whole. 

Aftrr Mcquiriiiu a knmv]<>dfr<' nf musical compof*ition witiioiit rrrcrrnrp 
to ////' iiiri/' / ia/ mcdiii (>/' the art, we must turn our attention to these media, i. e. 



• By this it would »eem to have been the aucliui » iiiteuliuii to have given other 
volumeii to the world on the subjects aflerwards named ; but only the four vols, of which 
the present two are a translation, have hitherto appeared in Germany. His death in 
1839 (September 21) probably deprived us <^ the rest.— Bd. 
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to the nature, the properties, the oxteiit, the limits, the capabLIilioH and dofcct», 
tiw nse tod operAtkm, cf die cBflemit uutrmient9 for the practical execution of 
ibe mmic oomposed; and consequontly we here embnoe aa well Me kwmm 
Hifoai (ike voice), ae tbe inammale or external muneat imtrumenta; aod thia 
compriaea the doctrine both of vowl eon^pMiHon, and imtrumeiUal etm/Kh 
miiiM aod in»lnmet^atuin. 

A particalar and sepamte branch of tlie doctrine of voeal compoaition la 
made out by that of a correct accentuation ^ of scansion, and of dechanaHon*, 

(4.) After aU the technical topics embraced initler tlicsi? divisions have been 
eachanated aa oompletely as poaalble, then follows finally the aesthetics^ 
musical eompotUuMf or the geiteral decline beauly m mMria and also 
criticitm. 



BEHABK. 

I muft be pendtted to explain mj-sdf lomewbat more putknlarly upon lomB of the 
Ibregoiog viewa. 

In the fint place, t/pon the foregoing division of music in general, against which a 
very plausible objection b.is been rai>;eil. It has been objocft ii to nic. (hat the theory 
of musical composition can in general be divided only into tiro parts — into Grammar 
and Aesthetics ; inasmuch as the former teaches to avoid whatever viands in the waj 
of beauty, and tbe Utter teaches to 4b wbaterer piodiices beauty : a third, {ntafuedl* 
ate department between the two cannot exist. 

Hie objection is subtle and quite plausible^ bat yet not well fiianded. Who will say 
of a stTirlrnt, that he w::n*'^ uothin<^ to make him a poet, except the Aesthetics of 
the art of speech, uhen he has merely completed the gramniur of a language and now 
understands how to constroct a grammatical ^ense {sensvsj without Linguistic faults ( 
Is he not, previously to coming to the stndjof Aesthetics or the doctrines of tastOi 
(list to attend to a moltltode of technical doctrines, to aoqnire a mass of technical 
facilities, as, e. g. scansion, the construction of verses, rhyme, forms of poems, and tbe 
like; all whidi belon;:'' neither to Grammar nor to Aesthetics, but between the two! 
Or who will say of a student of musical rorapo^ition, that he now only needs to possess 
himself of Aesthetics in order to have completed the entire theory of composition, 
when he has only as yet learned to write a fbar-T(riced oompoaitian without Imilts, 
while he does not understand bow to constmct the simplest imitation, and much less 
the more difficult contrapuntic involutions, fugues, and the llkel Sorely no one! He 
is not yet familiar with the ierhnirs of iho art, of which the Grammar only composes a 
part, and to which, in addition to the graiiituar, belong also double counterjioint, the 
doctrine of the material media of the art, and much else, all which certaiuly cannot 
be reckoned in the aesthetics of musical compoiition. Thus, not only the grammar, 
but ^ whole tecAnieal departmetU stands contradistinguished firam Aesthetics. It 



♦ Compare the artide Belommg in fhe allg. Enc^. 

f This word, taken from the Greek AtVftjTiyis- [possessing a delicate sensibility, 
having a capacity for acntc perception and ferHii(j],has become extensively used in 
German literature as a technical term, aod means, as thus employed, the doctrines of 
taste and of sentimetti—^ doctrines wludiderelope the principles of beauty in the fine 
arts. Inssmnch as Uie teim expresses a very important department of mnsical sciencOi 
and since we have no word in English that will aoi^y its ^ce, it is thought desirable 
to tmwler it to our musical langosge^Tn. 
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is ju>t Crammar and Aesthetics that, taken together, constitute the province r>f the 
doctrine of the musical art, butit is Terhmcs and Aesthetics : the Grammar is ouly :i 
|«rt of the fint; and to say that Grammar, connected with Aesihetics, coustitutes the 
entire province of the theory of the art* is to conlbniid the ideas of Gnnunar and 
Tcdmica. 

If, however, one is disposed to tak*- the t f rm musical Aesthetics in so wide a sense aa 
to indttde therein double counterpoint, the instrumental department, and the like ; 
then I have no objection to allege. More will hereafter he said on this subject, at its 
proper time, in the discussion of the doctrine of Aesthetics itt»elf, aud particularly on 
the definitioii of Grammar and Aeathetlct, aa negative and poaitive* 

I must also vindicate myadf on the alle^tion, that, according to the ibregiring dlTi« 
sioa, harmonical acoustics, and in pariicufar the mathcmaiical doctrine of intervals, it 
not mentin}}cd as apart, and mvch leas as the hasis, f)f the doctrine i>J musical rnwposition. 
For, most teachers of musical composition ima^'ine tliat the theory of musical compo- 
sition must necessarily be founded on harmonic acoubtics, and, ou Uiiii account, com- 
meoce their books of instruction with arithmetiaJ and algabrue problems and fbnnalas ! 
Bat this seems to me, caliin^ it by ita proper name, nothing else than a mass of emp^ 
vagaries and an unseaMoaUe retailing of widition,— pedaitfry. For, one may be €bt 
profonadest musical composer, the p-ealest contrapuntist; one maybe a Mozart or a 
Haydn, a Bach or a Palrstrina, wiiliout knowing that atone is to its fifth as 2 to 3 ; 
and it is, iu my honest euuvictiuii, a misLiike of teachers of musical composition, betray- 
ing a decided want of understanding of the subject, to mix, aa they do, with tiie doc- 
trine of musical composition, sodi demonstrations by ftaetions, powers, roots, and 
et^uatioiia, and other mathematical formulas, from which to proceed in teaching Uie 
theory of musiral composition : to me it appears just a5 it would for one to commence 
a course of instruction in painting, with the theory of light and r'»lors. of straight and 
curved lines ; musical instruction, with the study uf harmony ; and m^trucLiou in 

language, with the philosophy of speech ; or, to demonstrate the piindptes of grammar 
to a child. In order to teadi him to say— papa and mamma. 

Bnt such an unscai^onable, scholastic procedure is moreover doubly unsuitable, lor 

the rea<«on that the entire matht njaiiral treatment of the doctrine of musical COmpO^ 
sition seems an illu'jion in itself, even when viewed iu its appropriate attitude. 

SVithout designing here to furniiih the proof at large ou this point, I will satisfy myself 
mdi referring only to a single example in the case of the so-called formation <if the 
ieaUt and the construction of the several degrees or pitches of sound from aliquot 
parts of the length of a string, and from the aliquot tones of wind instruments, or* 
which is the fame thing, from the natural series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, .vc. eorrcf^ponding 
to the relations of vibrations, with all which the theorist conceives himself obliged to 
commence the doctrine of musical compu^itiuu, fur the sake of exhibiting his prolouud- 
ncss, or eruiUioms H deeoH graUd* while yet in Mti very cau the inadequacy of the 
mathematical operation is strikingly apparent. Let the scale of C-ma|or be formed 
from the aliquot parts of a C-string, or from (he natural tones of a C-trumpet, and both 
pire, as also the numerical relations 1 : 2, 2 : 3, ^^c. not only, neither a pure a, nor a 
tolerable /*. but. instead of the b which is appropriate to the scale of C, fr:, whi'-h is fo- 
reign to that scale, or, strictly, a tone which is not at all appropriate to our i>y^tcni of 
Muods ; or, if we regard and treat it aa 5b, the resulting series of tones rather takes 
the character of the scale of P, so that the so-called C-trumpet might In a certain 
sense be styled an F-trumpet : though even this again will not be exactly ^)propriate» 
because in the trumpet the tone f likewise is not found pure, but only a corrupt inter- 
mediate something — a vicious neutrality between /and /JJ; and so, in like manner also, 
there is no pure a — Many, as, e. g. de Momigng, and, more recently, ScAichi, aware 
of this evil, have sought to derive the nuyor scale from the harm<mie tones of tke 
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dommaia, whldit takeo thw, doei indeed mnumI toaiewlMt ttetter ; and jet, even la ^ 

case, the tones/, ftb, eod a* are always found CU«c again. 

But what wnnld it amoiiTit to, if we conld see the major <irale ilcvclopcd from 
nature, so long as the minor scale would still always be formed by an arbitrary displac* 
iiig of th« tliirdii, or by other arbitrary depressions, and thus must still always appear 
as A thing art^citUly madtt as eomeUuDg tliat J* arbitrary, as a atnwtnre of hunaa 
intaUigenca t 

For, observe bow, e. g. Ramcau, d'Alemhert, Mafpurg, and others, tog and twist and 

worry themselves;, to dctluoe the nrii^in of a iiiiiior tonic three-fold cliord from nature ! — 
Nature itself — so they teach, — causes us to hear, in the transverse vibrations of a C- 

string, the associated tones c gc eg (and many othcr«i ho^idew ! — and, in the vibration 
of other bodies, tones again which are entirely ditrerent) ! Thus, a major three-fold 
chord is given us by nature itself; since, in connectloii with the ftmdoniental tone of a 
truisvandy Tibrating string, it ailowa us to hear also the major third and the fifth of 
this tone. A muur three->fold dionl,^thni they proceed, — is indeed in no case thm 
produced, since neither a string nor aoy other body lets us hear in connection with 
its fundamental tone also the ininnr thinl, as an accessnry tone : but if we fake the 
slight liberty to alter the chord ( ' r? g into (' eh g ; though the c flat is indeed tio 
natural accessory tone of C (thus not shown by nature as the third of c), yet ^ is an ac- 
cessory tone of an string : and therefore (! ! !), because the fifth of C is at the aanie 
time also the major third of «b, and, fa strildng a G-stiing, as well a C-etring as also 
an e\) string causes 9,g to vibrate in connection, — therefore (he cnvtbimition of tonet 
C ("'' 7 is the same as derived* from nature it«elf. This plainly inaiiifr--t. The major 
three-lultl chord is natural, for the reason that the two higher tones are djquofs of the 
fundamental tone ; but the minor three-fold chord is natural, because, vice versa, Us tifth 
ia an aliquot of each of the two lower tones (namdy, the fifth of C aad the third of 
eb). The latter Is merely the estact coaverse of the aatural, and consequently is also 
entirely natural. — The major three-fold diord i* given by nature itself in virtue of the 
fact that one and the same strinp actually canses such a rornhuiation of tones to be heard: 
and, on the otiier hand, the minor three-fold chord is also to he regarded as <;iven by 
nature, because, though a C-strlog causes no to nuund iu couuteiiou with it, yet an 
eb striBg causes, among many other sounds, a g (as third) to be heard, and coiiii»> 
quendy (!) the combinaxion of tonea C eb ia in^pntably c^ven by nature itadf. 

If, in such or in a similarly conclusive course of reasoning, one has once obtained a 
major and a minor three-fold chord, nothing is ea^sier than to find for each of them an ap- 
proj>iiate scale. One lia? only to connect with a major three-l'oM rhord also the major 
three-fold chord of iU lifth and its fourth (and indeed these and these ouJy, for the 
simple reason lUmt they are better adapted to the purpo8e),-'-«nd thus ona has obtained 
a major scale, and that too in due finm and order, diiect ftom the hand of nature ; and 
so also a minor scale, if he but connects with a minor three-fold chord the minor 
three-f^ld chord to its fourth, and, at one time the minor (for so they teach), at another 
time the major tlnec-folii c hord, to its fifth. 

Having laid down «uch and similar hypotheses, iu part utterly irrelevant, and iu part 
arbitrary in other respects, one then ventures to exhibit a system of instruction, whidi, 
gtistening with the appearance of being mathematically based, is rendered the more 
dangerous, the more it is attempted to give it the colour of a systematic derivation and 
of being the result of an in&Uible deduction, as our teachers of the art are so teady 
to do. 

Among the finest of all in this department is perhaps the abuvc-mcnliuned de 



• Literally " is as good as derived," i. e. " is equivalent to being derived/' — Eu. 
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Momiffjty, in his work under tlie very modett title : ** Cowrs complet efkamumie et de com" 
posifion, d'apris une th4orie ntntt^e H gHifrale, hasie sur dcs prhinpes inconiestahles , 
puises dans la nature, d' accord atec ions les boiis ourragei pratiques anrimn rt modemcs, 
ei mis par lent clarti a la porUe de tout le moTide." " A complete course of harmony 
and ^ eompofcffom ueoording to a nt» md gtntni Ihttury, baud on tk* ineonUt' 
0hlt prvse^fin dntumfrom natere, »i occordoiue wUk oU Am vahuiU fradiMl woH^, 
both ancient and modern^ and brought by their perspiauna clearness within the reach e^ 
the u'hnle world,^^ — an author who doubtful on no point except only the single question : 
** Mais me pardoimera-i-on de divulguer le secret qve fai surpris a la nature But 
shall I be pardoned \f I divulge the secret which I have caught Jrom nature 

For my own part, I choote nther to rcUB^ddi tht vaia gUraof a profonndneit wUeh, 
alter all, finally fitofca ilMif taiateqitata, and in paiticnlar tiie appearance of a mathe- 
matical treatment of the subject* and. in accordance with my views already expressed 
in the Heidelberg Annual Repsters of T.iternttire of 1811, No. Hfi 1812, No. 05, — to 
cull from the theory of musical cotnpusitiou wiiatever can be of utility as nUioaal 
musical knowledge. Compare Remark on h 99. 



§ XI*. 

Bat belbre entering on the tlieory of mnaicftl oompoaitioii, I deem it oeoeaMiy 
to present some syatematic general inatmotiona-— the dneripiion ^ ouri^tiem €f 
,iones, and the doctrine of rhytAm, 

In reference to these iaatmctione, I wouM romark lieforeband, that, among 
them, tilings sometimes occur which tnny have been long familiar to most readers ; 
for, certainly I am willing to bi'licx c that, e. g. they have long been acquainted 
with tho diirati ii nf the notes, with time and its various species, and even that 
they may long have known what is a third, or an octave, and the like. But 
whether they understand these subjects both in a general point of view ami also 
Jiinfl nentally, as not only every musician, Imt espfcialiy a composer, should 
fully and clearly coiapreheud them, is still a quesiUuu. 

Moreover, the explanations here given of these matters will frequently have 
to be referred to, in the course of this work, where it would then perhaps he 
tttmUeBonie to die reader to be oompelled to fiMwiW^i-iw himaalf with than for 
the first time. 



Hr. Warner having compiewad this section into the compass of six lines, it seemed 
dearable« in thia edition, to preient the reader with a tnuwlation of the wl}ole.^BD. 



▼01.. u 
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CHAPTER IL 

DESCRIPTION OF OUA 8YSTBM OF TOMES. 



DiVibiON I. 

THB BAHOB AND GRADATIONS OF T0NB8 IN OBMBBAL. 

4 XU. 

Ah the rmpirr' of the musical art embrac(*s the <'ntire compass of aU por- 
(•rjitilili' torus, it nnist at oncp bp pcrc«'iv(»d, tbrif the r^alni of ff>ncf? is un- 
Jiniilfd, botli in nuiiibcr aial in vari* !y. For, thf i^lras of ^/jjrA aiul l<>ir being 
merely reb»tivf, we (;ui cAiiff-ive not nuly of an in«b'finiti'ly high, but al»,i r.f an 
iiKiefuiil' ly ltiv\ ti'iH"; we lau uLo ujuceive tbr <liflfience of the height of ooe 
toue from that of anuthtT to bo indefinitely suiuU ; as, e. g. bi Lwi on a tone and 
its octave there may be an imliniited number of different tones, each of which is 
higher or lower thui another only by an infiiutely small difierenoe; and in this 
way the number and Tariety of tones would clearly be unlimited. 

Bat, in our musical compositionsi we can make no ose either of that nnfimited 
range of tones on the one hand, or of tliis infinitely small difierenoe of their 
pitch on the other. 

We can make no practical use of the former, inasmuch as our ear is incapable 

of apprehending and distingtuahing tones that are high or low beyond a certain 
point. That va to say, the human organ of hearing can only recognize those 
vibrations as soun l, which aro neither too slow nor too quick. 

According to Chladni*, it requires at lea.st from thirty to thirty-two vibra- 
tions in a sfftmil, to make the vibratory motion percpptiblr to thr car. This 
accordingly its the lowest tone which admits of beiiiir luoui^ht into n>v; while, 
on tlic otlicr liaiitl, the hiLrlit st is ])erhaps that which is situated nin<' octaves 
aliovf ilif fornicr. and wliii li lifni c consists of 16,3S1. vibrations in a sfcond; so 
that lliui* the lalU-r accnnipli-hos .11 ■> vibrations in the same tiiue thai the other 
acc(pmplishes one. Much in the siuuc way, though somewhat more extended, 
are the extreme limits of perceptible tones given by WiUiam Hyde WoUaston, 
in the Pfailosophical Transactions for P. IL p. 306 and foil.: and in 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 1820, p. 145 : — ^that is to say, they state the 
extreme limits at about nine octaves and a half. 

In this way, then, the kingdom of tones is reduced to determinate limits in 
respect to e0ff;paf9. 



• In his Treatise on Acoustics, k 3. 
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Morpnvcr, the pn«iie8sly numerons and equally diversified gradatiuns in tho 
pitdi of toiii s a rf* not practically eiuj)l"v«'<l in mnsir ; but, a« I'vcry one known, 
only ct rtain drtt rininate tones are us» il- ur, iu other wordu, we by no means 
employ, ia Iraiuiiifi: a inuMical ( (niipusition, all those nice gradations or rather 
shadings of low and high ; but i;ach uf the Iuuls* of which a musical composition 
coorists is higher or lower than another by a certain marked ^ffisrence. We do 
not 1190 tho tmHemlj munerona ^Tonitieo which, e.ff. are poieiblo between a 
tono and its octavo, hat only eleven different tones hetween these two degrees ; 
80 that, reckoning from any tone, assumed as the first degree, the thirteenUi 
above is always the oetave to it 

The easiest method lumishtng a dear and sensthle iUnstration of this 
point is supplied hy the keys 4^ a Piano-ibrte. Here, with whatever key we 
be^n, the 13th above is always its octave, while between these two there lie 
only eleven tones ; and the endless multitode of other tones which are still 
farther conceivable between a tone and its octave— or even between the tone of 
a key and that of the key lying next to it — are not employed. 

The differonre of pitch, howrvrr, botween twn tonos of nrMt'liiiouring keys 
is always equally great (whether that diflferenfc be frmu a lon^r key to a sliDtt 
one, or vice versA, or from one long key to another, wiieu there is no shon kt y 
lying between). (Tliere is, it is true, a very slight variation from hiiih a 
uniform equality «jf tone-*, whieh do<»s not here come under consideration, and 
which is more fully and particularly treated iu the doctrine of musical tern* 
perament.) 

These tones, equi«distant from eadi other, are, in respect to the kvjrs allotted 
to them, arranged in a oertain specifio manner; namely, a part are appropriated 
to long keys and a part to short, and that too not in a constant and vniibnn 
Older, always giving one tone to a long key and the next following to a short 
one, bnt in the known anrangement denoted hy the following set of asterisks: 

• • • * «• • *• &c. 

So that, as we perceive, sometimes two tones immediately following each other 
are set to two long keys. 

The ground of such an arrangaBwnt of our piano-fortes will he made clear 
hereafter. For the presmt, suffice it to say amply, that in this apparent 
irregnlarilj there is still an order and a uniformity of suooessimi, at least so for 
as this, that a uniformly alternating soccesnon of long and short keys repeats 
itself for the distance of all twelve keys: t. e, one may begin with whatever key 
he will, still the succession of long and short keys, redconed from the 13tb 
onward, will always be again just the same. The long and the dlort keys 
follow suooessively from the octave onward again, after the same order predaely 
as they succeeded one another from the first onw^d; and so in like manner 
again from the ^5th onward, &e. 

c2 
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REMARK. 

The more spoHfic rca«!rtm for this cannot here be explained, because fhey depend 
upon the iuterual ualure of our scales and keys, which again cannot be explameU before 
the explanation of the system of UmeitBiies ft woold be impossible to treat the doctrine 
«r keji in in inteiUglble manner witliont baving pce?kNu] j made bMmn the d^peei of 
our ^otem of tooct. 



DIVISION II. 
VAMBB OV THB T0NB8. 

A 

§ XIV. 

As a means of naming the di&nmt UmeA, it b nraal to employ letters of the 
alphabet. 

Not every tone, however, has a dialioct letter finr its name, bat only tbose 
whidk belong to the hug \xrf%i the diort keys must obtain their names by 
bonowing them from die long keys whidi lie next to than. 

Hence we will first leani Me fMONSff ^ ike tomt ike long keyt. 
We will commence oar enumeration witb the tone which performs about 
128 (four times 32) vibrations in a second (wbetlii r a few more or less, just 
accor^g as a higher or a lower tuning is assumed). In ordt r to associate 
this abstract designation with somnthing that is already clearly known to 
the reader, it may bp rpmarked that this tnnf is the one that is pradiir-pd 
by the lowest string of a \noloncpllo, or the luwest C of the bassoon, or the 
C whidi the lowest human voice can (though with difficulty) rciich, and 

mYaxSti, in onr written mamxi, is presented in the following fitm: — 



This tone is called the grecU C. The next following long key has the name 
great D ; the next, great E ; the next, great F, and so on, 0, A» B: 

• • • • • 

• s • * « • • 

C D £ F GAB 

The eighth long key, followiim^ these first seven, which, as we have already 
seen from § XIII, is the octave of tbe first, is, like this, again called c, witb diis 
difference, however, that the latter is not called greai C, bnt wmatt e. The next 
following tone, as the oetave from D, Is called small d, and so of the rest; 
small e, f, g, a, b, as fiir as to the eighth, onward firom die eighth (tl e. to the 
fifteendi from C), whidi again is also designated by <^ but widi a. mark over or 

under it for the purpose of distinction, thus c^ and hence it is called the once- 
marked c; and so on: onoe-marked 3,7,7, &c. and then through the iwice- 

marked and llriee-marked letters, 4hns: c, d, e| ^ g, a, b, &e. 
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To derigtttte the tones vMcii «re lower than the great C, we nee the eddi- 
tMMttl appelktioa "eon&a:** e.g. Comtra B, Contra A, &c.— or we pat a stroke 
under (or perhaps over) Ota groat letters; o.g. B (great once-marked B,) A 

(great onee-maiked A), 0, F, £, &c. 

Not unfrequently the whole collection of toiu'H i'roiii tonfra C lo contra 13 is 

desigiiated by the expression Contra Octave: whili- the toues froDi izn at V to 
great B are callo'l the great octave, and so on: small octave^ oucti-mwrked 
oeUwe, twiee-nuirked octave, &c. 



$ XV. 

There is 8till another met inxi of designating tones according to their (liffrreiit 
pitches, which borrowed from thp registers of an organ, and is used cim l!y in 
reference to organ tones, though it is Hometimes aL»o applied to other instruments 
and used to designate the pitch of tones generally. 

This method of naming depends upon the carcamstaiice, that an organ pipe 
(a lahial or 1^ pipe) most be 8 ftet* long to produoe the tone re p re sen ted by 
the great C. From this drcomstance, the great C obtains the name oiglU^eet C 
or O-o^l^eet. This appdlation is thenoe given to the tones of the ibUoiring 
keys: D, E, F» G» A» sad B (Miprqper/^, it is tnie, because all these tones 
after C are not esght-feet toneS| bat require progressively shorter pipes) : and 
the collective mass of the ttmes fironi C (o ( . ( \ elusive of the latter, is thus 
called the eight-feet octave.— The small c, which is only half so low an the 
great C (§ III, p. 4), and, therefore, requires a pipe only half as long, t. e. four 
feet in length (§ III, at a), is accordingly called four-fct-f c; and so of the 
rest: four-feet d, foiir-feet e, f, g, a, an(i b; ami in a similar manner are 
explained fbe expressions txro-feet^ one-Jooty hatfjoot, &c. as applied to the 
tones; — also sixtitn-Jtft, and thirty-tvfo-feet. • 

It may serve as an aid to the memory, to observe, that the tliirty-two f(»et 
C is precisely the tone wliieli performs about 32 vibrations in a second. 

The more full and particular Ircatnicnt of this subject, and also of the 
meaning of the expressions — eight-feet^ Jour-feet^ sixteenfeel^ six feet, etc. 
instrimwnts, or organ registers, belongs to the doctrine of musical iastrumcnls 
and instrumentation. 



§ XVI. 

It is perceived, moreover, from what precedes, that the succession of letters 
employed for designating the pitches of the tones, repeats itself in tlu' same 
maimer and according to the same order as we above saw the seiies of the long 
ami the short keys repeat itself (§ XIII), namely, from one set ol Hi ktys to 
aoother (firom 8 to 8 lung keys), i. e, always from an octave or a tone, onward 



• Nuremberg measure ^ T.iMitt fl. Ejig. mctuiuie. — Th. 
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to an oetave or a tone which is twice as high* as tho one twelve keys lower; or, 
in other words, the series of the letters is repeated with every renewed aj^fi^ 

cation of (he measuring acalef ; and thna the once»marked c is but a dlmimdied 

image of the nnmarked or small c,, if is a repetition in miniatore of d, e* la a 
mimatnie Ukeaeae of e, &c. 



$ XVU. 

Now, in the manner desisnbed above, all the tones <ii ike kmg key$ are 
famished with names from the letters of the alphabet. 

The tone» ^ the short keys, however, have, as we have already observed, 
no distmet letter-namea of their own, but borrow their names from their 
neiif^bours. The name of the tone between C and D, e. ff, is dther borrowed 
from the next lower tone C or from tibe next higher Ume D. In the first case, 
the eharactor railed a sharp — % — ^is attached to the letter C ; in the second, the 
character called a^SCa/ — b — is attached to the letter D; i.e. the tone between 
C and D is presented either as an eh-vated C, and hence is called C 8harj> — C% 
or as a depresHed D, Hnd hence is called D flat — ^Db. The same applies also to 
m or Eb, AU or lib, &v. 

The queHtion whether ihi'-.r nanifs arc clKtscii with strict propriety and 
appropnatenes^, we will consider farther and somewhat more particularly 
under § XX. 

Many, regarding aud uumuig these tones of the short keysi, as if not pos- 
sessing any distinct pitch of their own, but always only as elevations or depr«»s- 
sions of the lower or higher long keys lying next to them, are accustomed to 
dencmunate Ibem semitones or half-tones, and also d^pendetU or derived ianeSf 
(in contradistmction from the rest, whicb they call indepeadeiU or mUuraO, and 
also ekromaiie tones. 

We shall find, in the sequel, that these appellations are not entirely eorreet, 
Ihong^ we will nevertiheleas retain the term nahmii tones to distinginsb the 
tones of the long keys. 



• " Twice as hi'jh'' means an octave higher. The exprettion is derived from the 
fact that a tone which is :m octave above o&other makes twice as many vibrationi in the 
same time. Sec § III. — Tn. 

t Suppose a rod or ^tick tu be cut of such a length as to extend over twelve keys of 
the piaao-ftcte or organ (t. «, 7 white sad 5 black, making together one complete 
octave). Let thb rod then be applied to sny set of twdvek^t and it will indode all 
the seven letters employed in denoting tones ; then let it be taken off, and carried its 
whole length towards the right and applied again, and thus it will cover that same set of 
letters again ; and so on, .n often as this rod is renewcdiy applied, the seven letters 
repeat themselves an octave higher , aud if the rod be moved in the opposite direction, 
it will describe the repetition of the same set of letteis eadk time an octave lower.— 
Such b the idea designed to be comnnmicated by the author in tte above posmg^w— Ts. 
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REMARK. 

The technical term chromatic occurs in the luQguagc of our art in so many different 
applications, aud often in so essentially fliffcrf nf senses, that it may be well worth while 
in tliis place* where we use the term for the tirst time, specifically to present its ditfereot 
lignifintiflM in ft coDneeted view* 

Tlie Latin woid diroiiw, fiMn thtt Oredi xp^i^, in EngUsIi eelMfr, i« ned abo in 
tte langnage of the mnded art, and that too in a qnita fignntiv« and very variable aenae. 

(I.) The ancient Greeks med the word cknmttlifi le deiignatc a certain sjvtem of 
tones— the chromatic system — gtnns chromatinrm, n thing of which we can at the 
present period form no conception. Its sode ehauUi have been as follows 



The figurative name chromatiCf i. #. eoiovred system of tones, should moreover, as it 
would seem, have arisen firom the circo m atance that it waa coatomarj to write the tonea 
bddogiog to tUt^tteoiirlth a different coloorad ink from that of the rest. 

(2.) It was moreover practised in later tiines, partly, no doubt, in pnisttanee of • 

train of related ideas, to call the short or higher keys of our piano-fortes, which were, as 
they «till are, distinguished by a different colour from the long or lower kevs, rohmred 
kei/s (more learnedly " chromatic'' keys), and to name the tones of the same, *' chro' 
matic tonet.^* Consequently, 

(3.) Theae appdlatiooa were trawferred also to other instramoita bj naming, in 
general, those tones which were given on the piano-finte by chromatic keys, ehromaiie 
tones, even if they were given on other instruments or were sung; and thus, e.g. the 
tones cS|, (12, h: , and ah, and the like, were called by the general term chromatic tones, 
which name accordingly designated every bo-called sevxitone, i. e. every tone which was 
not contained in the series of the so-called natural tones. In consequence of this 
usage of language, 

(4.) The elevation or depression of a tone by a chromatic tranqMaitloD^siga* 
was termed a chromatic eleeoHon or a dnoauiiic depression, or, in ga)eral,a ^imaHc 
frUMposition, and thust 

(5.) The signs It and &, X and bb, were denominated chromatic signs, and this term 
was extended also to 

(0.) ITie chrmnalie rtbradiaii or neuinMMQi&om sign, the natural — 0, and alao, lhavgh 

(7.) To the chromatic designation at the beginning of a piece of music [the dglWi- 
tare], — and, in entire accordance with such a tisage of language, 

(8.) Every transposed key, every key iu who»e scale one or more so-called chromatic 
tones occur, and in which of course a chromatic signature is requisite, may be called 

<d.) According to the reedved usage of language, we might farther also call lAc 

difference, the distance between tones, the intervol by which a so-called natural tone is 
raised or lowered by a (simple) chromatic transposition, a chromafir diffcrenre nf tones 
or a chromatic interccU, and thus gb — g, t.ff, or g — gl} would be chromatic internals; 

• **A eifomatie transpotiHon-siyii'' is a $harp,jlat, or noterol— It, li, Q, or the same 
doubled, aa X* ; it ia any sign which removes a tone from its place by either 

or lowering it. — Tb. 

t Mr. Warner has omitted the autlior's remark nmnborcd (5), which states that the 
syllables is and es (which are used in Germany to sij^uify s/iarp and flat— see note, 
p. 28,) are called ''ehromaiie appending syiiabies:" the same would therefore apply to 
oor corresponding English teims.^Eti, 
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(gk* — — atr, t— fXi Mid the like, might then be called a double chromatic iuterval) ; 
aod in thi^ sense tine term chromatic interval is KyzumymooB with the tenu superfluous 
prime. Of ipMi the tenn (amUgaoui in ilidf» it Si true) half-Umt or Mm'-loiie, wbiek 
nMMeover for this vary reaaon ia often eelled cnnoKATic Ae^f-lpne. (ComiMie 

§ XXXVII and § XXXVIII, No. 1.) 

(10.) Again, in another seri'^e, all intervals r. hich (In uot orcur in the series of the 
so-called natural tones, but in every instance rt'iuiie ut It :uit oue chromatic transposi- 
tion-sign, and thus, uot merely the superfluous prime mentioned iu No. 9, but super- 
ft&am «eooadii» tnperiliieiit eixtha> iefenOe* kc naj be oaUed dinmatic 

MiTMlv.etelio' 

(U.) Ereiy olM wUch, in like menner, emnot be c»pf ewed witheet a chronelie 
■igiiiee^e.^. 



ind the like, may be called a diromaitie cAord. {CompBra ^ 80 and 93.) 

(12.) But as the tones of the long keys may also occur as chromatically transposed 
tone^!, n^, p. g. bit, cb, eit, fb| fXi dbb, jcc., these tones most also in such casea have the 

))ame chromatic. 

(13.) Besides, every series of tones moving by chromatic intervals, ai,e,g. 




is also called a Aromatic teriei of tone$t a chromatic melody; and it is nid alio of 
a piece mtuCc, that it b ekfematie, or Miy eAroeiafic, when menj dinmatic dgiis 
occur in it, that is to say, many duinnatic series d tones, chromatic diords, or many 

modulations (which of course always furnish occasion for chromatic transposition- 
gifilTis). — The idle prating which is not unfrcquently heard in respect to a chromatic 
scale, a genus chromaticum, so far as any thing farther is concerned than what has been 
said here and previously under No. 9, emounts after all to notluug that can t>e reli^ 
upon, and is feetty irithoot any areU (comp. \ 137 and 369);— end white it is true 
that every chromatic series of tones, t. e. every series of tones, each of which is sqia- 
rated from its neighbour, either by a supeifluous prime or by a minor or small second 
(both which intcrvala are in the qrstem of oar musical temperament pmctieally the 
same), as, e. g. 




9>>i >l> 



may be jlguraiiveiy called a chromatic scale, and is often heard to be rcaUji thus 
named, still it in to be remembered in this case that such a name for a series oi tones 
consisting partly of chrometie end partly of diatonic lialf-toncs, as they are called, is 
applied to a thing ndically different from a scale [scale of a key] in the proper sense of 
that term. 

(That a simihur impropriety and whim Jiave liltewise had a hand in the 
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wntdi enkamaidi wa^ mkv mmi e genm of tMiei» ^cimt cnAorMpiiiewK, we wUI 

alio endeavoar to show at the proper time.) 

(14.) Not unfrequently the terra chromatic is also properly applied to other things. 
Thus, e. g. to instruraents on which clu-omatic toues aud melodies cau be prtKluced, is 
applied the recommendatory title— cilromatu; intinaMjUs ; as, ibr iustaDce, the French- 
lunDv fcrakfaed witli keyt, is called.a ckramaHe kam, beonise the lo-ttlled chromatic 
taBBB (lee No. 8 above) on moie eaiilj be given on tndi e bom than on the usual 

OlMS. 

(15.) Finally, thp terms cAroma, bis-chroma,aiid semi-chrorna, may perhaps have had 
a derivation aUied la some measure to all the £)regoing significatioiis and uses. (See 
the remark to h ZLVm, p. 71.) 



$ XVllI. 

Inaomicii m ehaips and iUte elmte or d e pr ess the tone to which they are 
^lied, by tiie distnnoe of one key, it fi)Uows that by their meene n It^ 
itsdf may sometimes be named as aa elevntion of akwer key, or as a d<>presaioo 
of a higher key. If, e. g. a sharp is attacked to the toiu^ E, makiug it £8, — the 
tone is designated whidi stands one key bigKer than E, and this key, whicii 
otherwise has its own proper name F, appears thus under the (chromatic) name 
of E sharp, a namo borrowed from E. In liko manner, the tone whii h nthervdso 
is called £ can also occnr under the name of 1^ Jiai, the C key can appear as Bj^ 
and the B kev as Cb. 

If a dmtltle sharp or flat is attached to the name of a key, e. g. Cx, DX, EX ; 
ebb, Dbb, Ebb, it is thereby denoted that the tone C, D, or E, is taken two keys 
higlier or lower; and in this way, the key which is otherwise called D may occur 
under the name of C double sharp, that which is otherwise called £ may ap- 
pear under the name of D double sharp, and ttmt whidi is otteiwise known 
as F sharp may ooenr tmder the name of £ donible shaip; so likewiw the tone 
of die key otiberwise called B flat, may ooeur under the name <tf C double flat; 
the tone which is otherwise known as C, may iqipear under the tenn D douUe 
flat, and the tone which is otherwise called D, may occur under the designation 
E double flat. So also, FX, GX, BX; and itb. Abb, Gbb, Bbb. 



h XIX. 

When must a tone be written as the elevation of a lower one, and when as 
the depression of a higher one? This is a point to which we have not yet 

atte nded. For the present, it is sufficient to know that sometimes the one takes 
piace, and sonipfimes the Other, just according to the different relations under 
which the tone occurs. 

It may, however, be fartlier observed m respect to this matter, that such a 
tone should not pro])erly .sound so higli in the first ea.>?6 as in the second, e.g. the 
key between C aud D, when it uceurs as C sharp, is not quite so liigh as when it 
appears as D flat, Ftt is not quite so high as Gb. £b is not so low as Yk% is 
Dot qidle w high as F, Fb is not quile so kw aa E, CX is not qnite so Ugh aa 
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D or ^^\), &c. ; this diflerencc betwwn and D^, FjJ and Ub, and the likp. 10 
called an enharmonic difference ; these differences, however, are extremely small, 
and thus imperceptible to oar ear, and we may with entire propriety and cuu- 
venienoe haye but ooe and the same key fir all tones diflering only enhannoid* 
cally (they may also be called enharmon^ally paraUel tones) ; thos only one 
and the same key for C$ and Db, for At and Bb, for CX and D and Ebbt 

Whatever be the bearing of tins circamstanoe in oiha respecta^ in one 
oertamly it is very convenient; for if, instead of the mere twelve keys whidi we 
now have within the compa^ of an octave^ we should have a distmct key exclu- 
dvely for Ct and another for Db» &e, one for £ and another for Fb, and still 
another perhaps for DX, See. — oar piano^fortes mnst be overloaded with an endless 
multitude of keys. 

This subject will be more perfectly treated in the docAe of temperament, 
4 183 of the Theory. 



$ XX. 

Before we kave the chapter on llic nanicH of the tonen, Komethinfif must he 
said in answer to tlie question : Why uru the letters which we UHe in the desig- 
nation of tones employed in a different order from that in which they oc^-ur in 
the alphabet ? ue. why do we not reckon them in their natural order. A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, instead of beginning with C, thus C, D, E, F, G, A, BP 

The answer to this question does not strictly belong to the theory of mnncal 
etnnposition; yet, for the benefit of those who may desire some expluiadon 00 
this point, the following obsmations are here presented. 

The entirely undesigned and irregularly jumbled sucoesaitm of the letter^ 
names of the notes has no foundation in the nature of the case, but is merely 
the result of the following accidental circumstance. The ancients, according to 
the account given us by our mn»cal historians, named the lown!*t tone used in 
their mnalc, A, and for this reason rt»?arfh d this A as the first tone of their 
system, ns* it were a normal tone, and rei^arded tJie series of tones which began 
with A (tlie so-rallt^d Afoh'e scale) as a normal srries. Tlic tones of which this 
so-calle<l scale consistefl, were (hose which we nnw call A B c d e f g a b, &c. 
These tones originally had Greek names, and perhaps even still more ancient 
ones. 

As the limits of the tones used in music became afterwards indefinitely 
extended, and especially so downwards, for below A, tlus letter of course ceased 
to be the lowest tone used; and, moreover (for reasons wldisk will appear in the 
doctrine of the keys), the tm» C was promoted to the office of principal and 
normal tone, and consequently it ceased to be the point whence the reckoning 
cammenoed, and C became that point. By this means the regular series of letteia 
became displaced in the following manner* : 

CDEFGABcd&e. 



* The letterH is employed in Germany in the place of our B, to denote the levcnth 
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AMBIOUOUSKBSS OF THB T0NB8. 

f XXI. 

According to what has Hitherto been observed, it appears that eveiy key of 
our praD0>fQrte8 in a oertain aeoBB, equivocal, and even amJb^fmtu*. 

tone in what we call the natural scale ; while B is employed by the Germans in the place 
ef our Bb. In coiinectioQ with the subject above discoMed, the anthor also goes into aa 
eKamtoaHop of Che qaeitioii^ivhy H thoold be enfilojed neat after A iaitcad of B» wUeli 
would naturally occur in that ptaee; and thnu<;h (he inveatlgatlMi of •acb a aobjeet la of 

the less importance to us, since wc dn not adopt the nsagjc in question, still, as it cannot 
fail to be interesting on the ^ouml of the gcaeral information it involves^ it is thought 
advisable to give it a place in the translation. 

To the qaestiona : ** Why doea not the name B ooeor in the Miica of the oo*^ed 
natural tones 1 Why does H stand after A MMfad of B1 and, Why does the letter B 
fint make its appearance mertly as tlMgt^ie dt a so-called derived or duomatic tone f " 
the author replies as foHo^vs : — - • f « 

" When ihe letter-names first began to bp applied to the series of the natural tones;, 
they were distributed to the latter entirely in their natural alphabetical order, as follows: 
ABcde f g a b, &c. in which ease the tone that we now call HrwaaB. 

At length (Ibr reasons stated in the text above) the arte of the letteca became 
changed in Ihe following manners— 

CDEFGABcd&c. 

Yet in tJiis arran^^ement the letter B still continued to denote what U now dei^ignated 
by H; for a tone B. which, like the B used .it the present day, should be but a single key 
from A» though two keys firom C, was not at that time known; and in general the 
80-caUed chnnnatic tones of oar system were not then in nse. 

The want of these, however, most soon have been Mt, and the lint chromatic tone 
that was introduced seems to have be«i that which we now call B, and thus a B whidi 
was one key lower th;ui the previous B. 

Still, this newly introduced B was likewise called B. Accordingly, both these tones, 
although essentially diverse, were presented as two tones of diifcrent pitches on one and 
the same degree of the monc-Iines, and thos the degree called B had now two diffoent 
tones. Thus there were two different Ba« the original one, wbkk corre s ponds to our 
pRsentH, and the new lowered B, which answers to our present B. 

Now, for the sake of distinijuishinf» these two difierent Bs from one another, thenevrly 
introduced depressed B was named soft B {B-TtujUe, from which was derived the French 
word B4mol, still in use), and also B'/a; while, on the other hand, the original B, 
corresponding to our H, was termed hard B (B-dHnmi, B-mt, and in FrMdi B*^).— 
Moreover, every melody in ^di the Ibrmer B occorred was at that time called eanttu 
B iiolSt, or briefly rautus mollis; whereaa a mdody in which the higher B occorred 
Was termed rant us B duri, or cantus dimix. 

Soon, however, the inconvenience of thus i^viag the same uame to two different 
tones must have become obvious, and a ueieriuiuaiion must have been conceived to effect 

* i.e. Every kity admits of being regarded under two or more mines, — T&. 
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Wo are amistomed to apply the tiTin ainlnijuity or I'ljuivoralm-ss to a case in- 
volving iho possibility that one tlung may be explained iu more ihau tmr way, or 
to an object which \s of such a nature as to admit of being at one time taken for one 
thing, aiid> at aiiodier tune, for tootlier. Henoe vmj kej it ambiguous, iu^ 
mnch «s one and the same key may preaml itaelf and may be employed at one 
time Id one eharaoter and xelttdon, and at another time in a ^ibient diaiacter 
and lelation; e. g, the same hey may at one time be FJt and again Ob, a hey 
may be Dft and also £b» a key may alternately be DX, and Fb, dee. 

In the Beqnelveiiill advwttoihie mAammiM ambigmtjftf^ kmn again. 



a change on this poiat, and to dedguite one of the two tenet by the name of e dlithiet 
letter, Tke nearest tmoMd letter wm tdected fi>r thi* purpose. But, strazigo to tell, 
inetced of leaving to the origioal, natural, high B, its own hereditary Dame, aud of giving 

the name H to the newly introduced lowered R, — the natural B was robbed of its proper 
h^rcditiry name and forced to bear thf niiiur 11 instead thereof, while the name B, which 
bad before destguatcd the origmal, natural li. was conferred upon the new, lowered B. 
After nich en exchange of nuMe* the caaie aeriesof tooee wlUch had previoady been 
fenresented by tho Mrios of letten 

J 

C» Dt E, F, G, A, B, c d, kit, 
newbecene represented by the eeriei 

C, D, E, F, G. A» H, e, d, &e. 
Tbe torn which not only gave a distinct and peculiar letter-name to a tone wUeh 

aroee from a mere chromatic change, but also fixed upon an exchange of names, was 
not in itself a particularly felicitooi event; and if, on the introduction of the other 
chromatic tones, as e^, eS, ab, aH, gb, gjt, 0(, &c. (in which case every degree involves 
three or more gradations of sound), the ooDne of procedure had been of the same cha- 
ncier, aodestttate of ptaa and of lo^cal oeiiiecativeneai as It was In the ease of the 
tones H and B» weshoold by this time have had a strange chaos of note-nanifls! Forta- 
nately, however, a more suitable idea was soon conceived. It was, to apply to every 
new tone arising from a chromatic alteration of a tone previously known, the radical 
name of the latter, i. e. of the tone from which it originated, and to distinguish it from 
Uiat tone only by the sign of chromatic alteration, or by the appended syllables it 
and «f ; and thos ev«ry dironiatioally derived tone pointed back, by means of die 
retained radical name, to the tone from which it was derived by a chromatic alteration. 

According to this altogether more appropriate and logical plan, the lowered H should 
have been called H flat or Hes. Indeed, the proper, hereditary name B might have been 
perfectly well restored to the original natural B (our present U), so that the natural series 
of tones wntld have again beeome 



C, D, £, F, G. A, B, c, d, e, f, g, &c. 
inwUdioBse the tone wUdi we now eallB weald have appeared as a bwered B, Bes, 
The German usage, bowsrver, has persisted in onploying the name H fiir the original, 

natural B; and the name B for the lowered B. Henoet the series of natural toneif as 
th^ are caUed* omtin n eg to this day to be as follows: 



C D, £» F, Q, A, H, c, d, e, be. 
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DIVISION IV. 

HANNER OF WRITINQ TUB TONES IN THEIR DIFFSRBMT PITCHES. 

' (A.) 
Nct§-LiMi or SlaJ^. 
§ XXII. 

Tims tu we lutve oonndeNd dw tones sod their names. We will now torn 
onr attention to tke wrdlm w^ftu of the tones, — lo those mjbMb hj which the 
tones empkyed in a pieee of mmdc are pfesented to the eye. 

The siniplest, though at the same time the rndest* method of musical notation, 
wonld be that of writing the names of the tones by means of the ktters them- 
selves. And indeed, in more ancient times, pre?ioasIy to the discovery of our 
present notes, music was actually written in this way. But the unwieldinc^ of 
snch a mode of writing tnti'^t soon have become appuent, and some better way 
most accor<linir]v have been sought. 

Thus the idea wa^ cnnn ivrd of rpprpspntin«^ the (lifTerenr elevations or 
pitches of tones by ni» nn- r!" /mfs, and tlie tones bj/ points or circles, and (bij 
like, ff". p. nofpx), on and Ijtltrcen the lines. The genj'ral outline of snch a 
mode uf notation is shown by the following diagram: — (i:ig> a). 

aod aoooidin^y the letter B ocean, in llus case, only as the name of a chmmsfifslly 
depreved tone. In olher emmtrieB. on the eontniy, tar enmiilei in BoUaad end 

England, the tone which vri- all H, is actually called B, and, for the sake of distinguishing 
it from the lowere'l B, i' ih called, in England, B sharp*, and in Holland, B Antit, while 
the lon ercd li is in the lurtner country called Bjlat, and in the latter B bemol. 

This, in as brief a form m it could be presented wiiliout imperfection, is the history 
of the oii^ of our names of the tooei, and partieokriy of the adminion of the H into 
the eeriei of the otter letlen. [Many take a pride in inTel^Un; agdut the mmioal 
terminology as unphUosophical, on account of the H, and desire thorougbly to reform It* 
One man (Jos. Fr. Schwanenberg) ha-^ even written an entire hovk >]i the subject, 
namely: " Grundliche Ahhandlung Uber die I'nniitx oder UnsehickitcJikeii des II im 
mustkalischen Alphabeiet* which was printed at Vienuii and Leipzig, in 1797. J.J. 
Klein alio lamted on a refiirm, in die Leipzig General Mancal Gasette, I, page 641.— 
By time we have been miglitily eariated !]t Compere alio f XZIX.** 

From this review it is evident, that, so fti at it respects the use of B instead of H, we 
hav«» a Hprided advantage over the Germans. The iron hand of custom has indeed fixed 
upon them a spucies of necessity for retaining the use of the H ; but still such a usage is 
tmiversally regarded as an evil even by the Germans themselves, and one iiom which 
they woold gladly extricate themielvci, were they not chained to it by the eeoM In 
<|witioa.i-~Tn« 

* This Ji an error of the leaned author, the GernMO tone H bdag simply called B, 
in Ei^and. — Ed. 

1^ The paMSge in brKfceti, omitted by Vr. Warner* has been translated by the 

cditor.'ED. 
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(Fig. 1, a.) 
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Every poffitioft on or between tho line^ of this linear system [or stufT] is 
eaUedn phee or d^free, A point or note set in a higher or lower place indicates 
a lugber or s lower tone. In the above figure, the point on the lowest line 
denotes the great C ; that between the lowest and the second line, the great D ; 
that on the second line, great E, &c. ; so that the places of the linear system 
correspond entirely i<i thf If'ttor-nanios of the tones C, D, E, F, G, A, B, c, d, &c. 

It would be uniR'K >sary, however, that all this masH of h'nes and spaces 
incliul^'d in tlie linear system here drawn, should he marked hy writinij tlie 
letters upon iheni; liut it would be sufficient to designate only sanie lines in this 
manner, perhaps as in figure 1, b. below : 

(Fig. 1, A.) or even only a single one ; for, by having this one 

point fixed, it wonll he euy to reekon npvrarde and 

downwards to all the other places. e. g. it is 

■ diown wludi line is to represent the tone^ it is at 

_ once obyions tiiat the note nnder this line denotes e, 

and the one above it 
T Moreover, it being, on the one band, inoonveniettt 

-—-^——^^ and even fetigoing to the eyes, always to nse so wide 
^ an extent of lines as that here presented ; and, on the 

other, unnecessary, inasmuch as neither voices nor 

instniment« have usually «o great a compass as to 

require the use of so many lines for the purpoee of 
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writing their notes, it is aoooidingly U!$ual to draw only jixe lines. When the 
tones, which one hae to write are exclusively high tonesy the lower lines are 
unnecessary: and so, on the contrary, the upper lined are superfluous where 
only the lower tones occur. Honro it is sufficient always to have only those five 
lines on and between which those tones have their position which one expects 
most fre<iuently to use; anJ sinh a comlnnation of live sclci to*! lines ia acoord« 
ingly denominatt'il a si/stmi, a Unttar s^Htem^ noie si^slein, or sUiff". 

In ca5«e, then, tones occur wiiich lie higher or lower hy sijrne decrees 
iliaii the HL'k'('ted live lines extend, the higher or lower lines which arc want- 
ing are separately drawn above or below the principal lines in the form of 
abort atrokea (uiddental linea*), as often aa ia naeeaaaiy. Fig. 2, below : 

(Fig. 2.) ^ j^±^^ 

= . , e » • -= 



Bnt, b order to pomt out whiek five lioeaof the large maaa are to represent 
the five selected principal lines, it has become nsnal to write on one of the 
number which tone it ia to signify. See fig. 3, k, also fig. At, 5, bekw : 

• (Fig. 3, t:) ^ t Z. 

— — £ 

— p Q A ■ ■ ■ 

ih: -D- 

(fig- 3, k,) = r: ^ = 7 ^ 

— _ ~ ~ 4 — £ 

r 7 — t — = ' ' 

^ T 

(Fig. 4,%,) I «i. n- 



(fig. 5, i) *. /. 



It would be easy, moreover, uutead of employing Jive lines, to use ««r, or 
[H rhaps only three or fiur; and indeed we might employ only a ainffle <me, as, 
e. g. fig. 3. m* 

(Fig. 5, m.> 

g » a-»-*-^> » — . a 

In either case, the same musical sense, precisely (lie same tones, would he 
cxpreskHed as in fig. 5, t, k, or /. In fact, we sometimes find notes written on 
(bur or thre^' lines; as, e.g. in the ancient church singing books. I^ess than five 



* CoUed, in Engknd, l^et ItiMS.— £0. 
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Itnn, however, fhinitlies too miAll • ooinpa»s, and wodM render it neoeMtry often 
to add liie maaXi inddeiital lines ; more than live principal lines, on the eontrar)-, 
iroold be too diffionlt to be aurveyed ; they atrain and tire tbe eye too ezoee- 
aively. Tbe ayetem of five iinea, therefore, ia in eveiy pdbt of Tiew the moat 
convenknt and aaitable, and ia on ihia aeooont m m raa lly and eidonvel^ need*. 



(B.) 

CLEFS. 

§ xxin. 

Instead of showiii^'^ hy letters written on the lines what tones they are 
intended to denote, utiage has introduced other signs for this purpose. These 
signs are: 

0> P» IH> t()» 4' 

1; % 3, 4, 5; €. 
The first of these denolea mnatt f, and ia caHed on thb aeooont the ^jyii or 

i-^ilefi the second indicates tlie onee-marked e*, and is theref(vre ciUled tbe 

c-sigji or v-clef; Nos. 3, 4, 5, are the siimo as this, except th. «iiir».'r<ince of 
form. The sign I^o. 6, on tbe oontrary, represents g and is hence called the 
g-sign or g-clef. 

Thoso siirn.'^ aro perhap*? nothincr flsp than the iransforitiatinns and distor- 
tions of the original letter-signs; for, in the ancient musical writings, we find 

the g'def, #. g. not nnfrequently in the Sallowing fivms : 

d» J' o " 

The last, for example, in Bronardt p. 20. 

It ia to be observed forther, that Sutzer, and with and after him most 
writers, with total impropriety and inaccnnM^, write: "F*olef, C-cle^ 6-def;* 
indeed, the firat-mentioiwd writer teadiea expieaaly, in respeet to the f-aign, 

that it signifies the noto F (!), the c-^n tlie note C (!!), and the g-sign tbe 
tone g (!). 

Hie difl^rent ao-eaUed cl^ arise firom the ^flerent ways of prefixing the 
one or the other of thoe signs to the linea of the stoff. 

If the f4dgn or de^ Qi , is prefixed to the uppermost line of n five-lined 

Btoff, aa in fig. 6, 

(Fig.6,t.) f g A b c 

t t " 

fedc BAGFED?* 

* A staff of four lines ia s^till generally used for Gregorian minie, f. e. the Cbanla, 
Ujnu», kc. of the Roman Catholic Church — Ed. 
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it i^ifies that this line is to be regarded as the f-line, and heuce as the sixth of 
the large system of Hues, fig. 1, page 30; and thns the lowest line of tins staff 
is detenmned to be tlie seoond line of the large group, &c. ; whence the reader 
can peroeive that a note on the lowest line denotes the tone £ ; a note in the 
space next above this line, F ; one on the next or seoond line, 6 ; and so on. . 

This way of placing the f-sign, otherwise called the iov base ekf, is not 
now in U80. 

Bat the f-sign is placed on the foorth line or the line next to the nppermost 
ae in fig. 6, k. 

(Fig.6,i.) f g a b c 

. . • ^ — 



2 



-» M- 



■ • ______ 

fedcBAGFED?" 
and thus it b shown that the live liius employed are intendefl to represent the 
3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7(h of tin* lar^e ^roup, and that accorJiugly a uutu on thu 
lowest line rcpre<»euu thi' touu G ; lUe uule iu tlie next space above this line, 
the tone A, d^e. Every one recogui2es in this the common so-called bate eief, 
and also perceives that the example fig. 6, k, is the same as fig. 3, i, page 31. 

If we go up one line farther and select the linew B, d, i', a, c, so that the 
one whicb denotes f becomes the middle one, and thus place the f-sign oi 
on this line, cvi'ry thing is understood as in fig. 6, /. 

(Fig. 6,^.) f g a b c J e 
— , ■ • • ^ 

^« ■ : — — — 



fedrBAGF?" 
This so-called Aa/f- base or baritone-cie/' is again but little in uwf. It could, 

moreover, with equal convenienoe be designated by the o-sign placed on the 
appermost line, as in iif:. 6, //. 

(Fig. 6,//.) c a e 

i ^ , — 



c b a g f e 
For, if f stands on the middle line,~c of conrse stands on the top line, and vioe 
venA ; If c stands on the uppermost line, the middle line is C 

If we move still one line fiurtber upward, and select the lines d, f, a, e, e, the 
f>line becomes the second one from below. This can be denoted either by an 
f«gn placed on this second line, as in fig. 6, m. 

(Fig. 6, m.) fgaboHeT^^ 

: ' ^ = 

vofc. I. f e d c B D 
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or equally well ako by a c-sign od tin fbntli line, w in fig. 6, 

(Fig. 6, mm.) cT e F F a 
m • 

^—l—irz~ 13= 



7 b a g f e 

This last mode of dedlgiiation is the usual one; it is OUT eoaunon tenor el^. 

Compare moreover ficr. 4, on page 31. 

Proct'eding ouc line higher still, we oome to our usual alto elf/l fig. 6, n. 

(Fig. 6,n.) fg a bciiTgaF? 

-M-^-^ 



t e T T 
or, wfaich is the same, fig. 6, im. 

(Fig. 6, nn.) c 3 e f g a 



i 



a g f e d e 



c b 

It can also be dettgDated by the g-sign oa the nppeznMMt fine, aa m fig. 6, fum. 
(Fig. 6, mm.) g i ^ ^ 



g T e 3 

Bat neither the first nor the last mode of designation is the iistial me; the 
second is the only one in common use. Compare also fig. 5, /, page 31. 

Again, one Hue higher up, occurs the so-styled mezzo'scprano or half-soprano 
clef Jig. ^^o, , _ 

(Fig. 6, o.) c J -e T g a B 
=zzzz r- , , ■ 



c 



i 



_ ■ — ^ 

e b a g 
It might eqxiaDy well be designated aa in fig. 6, oo. 



(Fig. 0, oo.) Q M a t e 



g T e 3 

This too is now out of use. 

Still one line higher, iii>pi'ars liie usual soprano cle/, fig. Q,p. 

(Fig, 6,^.) odefgaBod e Tg 
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whieii iiiigiii also be rcpri'sentcd by the {?-si|fn cti thi* middle line an iu fi^. 
(Fig. g a B c (1 



g I e d 0 
Compare fig. 5, it*, on page 31. 

Yet one fine higher, appears our usual violin-clef ^ fig. 6, q. 



■ * — m — ^: 

ji^ 7 e B c 
which «*ntirely coiiicidt s with fifr. 3, and 5, t, p. 31. 

Still hi^^her up, y>v find the tra-ealled I^ench vioim'et^f where (he g-ngn 
standi} on the krweet line, fig. 6, r. 



(Fig. 6»r.) galTe^eTgaF 

—M-^ 



i T S 

clef has gone out of use, though, for high paaaages, it wonld be more oon- 
venient thao the uaual vidin olef 

From die aynopos or collective view of all the clefii and of their mutual 
relation!*, as exhihited in fig. 1, r, and fig. 6, on papps 36 and 37*, it is perceiyed 

hdw fhf usual violin rlef, f. g, or, if yon plpnsc, tln' fivi- violin lines, are by one 
line higher than thf usual soprano clef or soprano lines, and throi? lines higher 
than the alto clef; while this last is one line hiizher than tbe teuor clef, &c. 



• It will be perceived tlut fig. 1, r , repr^nLs nine different specimens of ciefe. The 
foty atanding inunediatdj aft the light of die perpendicnlar colmnii of characten and 
letten»ihoirathe f^iefaajdaoedoDtliefifthliiieof the«(aff,aiidcQReqKuid8tofig.6,^ 
the aeeond eahihiti the f-def placed on tfie ibnrth line, and eoneepanda to % 6, A; 

die third preacDti the f-clef as placed on the third line or the ^-clef a> standiog on the 
fiftk line, and corresponds to fig. 6, / and U\ the fourth ihowi the f-clef on the aecoiid 

line or the c^Jef on the Ibiirth line, and eoneiponda to llg* 6, m and aiai; the lUkh 

te pnea en t i thef-dcf aa atanding on the fint line, or the e-def «n thetUid line, or the 

g^def on the fiAh line, and eomiponda to fig. ft, n, iw, and mm *, the aizth prcMnla 

the o-def on the aeeond Hne or the g-def on the fiMUrth, and oorra^ondi to fig. 6, o 

and oo; tfie aeventh ihowi the odef placed on the first line or the g^def on the third 

Une, and c o neape n da to fig. 6» p and jijp; the eighth cihihita the g-def aa plaoed on 

the eecond line and cocre^Mnda to fig. 6^ f ; and the ninth ahona the g*def filaeed on 

the first line* and corresponds to fig. Q, r. 

It will readily be perceived that a carefu! examination of the relative position ef 
theae difiioffent de&, will be a material fiKility to the student's future progress. — ^Tn. 

d2 
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(Fig. 6, (Fig. 6, k.) 
f g • b ( f g a b 0 
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fedoBAGFEDC 

' (Fig. 6, /.) 

f g a b c J 



7T7— , 1 



fedcBAOFEDC 

(Fig. 6, * 



R V 



c b a g f e 



(Fig.6,*.) 
f gabeHeT^ 



(Fig. 6, mm.) 
c ^ « T 



• f t X 



f e d 0 B 



e b A g f e 



(Fig. 6, «.) 
f a b (■ iT p r g a B 



(Fig. 6, un.) 



(Fig. ti, 



f e 3T 



c b a g f e"S g T V 



(Fig.6.<».) ^ 

c 3 e r g a b 

- m '9 - 

I • — ■ 



(Fig. 6, 00.) 



c J> g a t c 



c b a g 



g f e H 



(Fig. 6,/;,) 
cHergaHcdul' g 



c b a r 

(Figji,?.) 
g aSoJi'Tg 



(Fig. 6,/^.) 
^ g a c ff e 

^= 

g T e ? c 

(Fig.e.r.) ^ 

galjcJeTga^c 



g T e d c g f e 

I advi»e every one who would not be hiaderetJ at every step in the conrse of 
hb studies, by want of acquaintance with the defii that occur, to make himself, 
fiuniliar with them now in the outset. 
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REMAKK. 

I roprat it as my decided conviction that the different clefs are by no means a 
troublesorau multiplication of musical signs, — by no means a superfluity and an unne- 
cessary incumbriiuce i but, as has already been made apparent from what precedes, 
ntlier a moit csttmable faciUtyt wUdi we cannot give up wtthont mbjccting onndves 
other to great ineoDTenieiicea or to disagreeable ambigoitiea and want of preciiioQ. 

Let it not be said that one can g( t along perfectly well witti 0BI7 two clefs as, t.^. 
with the rtofiji am2 ioM c^«. In order to write e melody or a passage which lies, e. p. 

chiefly within the ranc^c of tones from c to the violin clef is altogether too high, 
while the base clef is entirely too low, and the aUo def alone is propcriy adapted to 

the pnrpoae ; as is the tenor def for the range, say from A to a ; the aopcano deC for 

that from g to g For this reason, especially, the middle clefs (the tenor and alto 
clefs) were very convenient and serviceable to me in the first edition of this liook, for 
the purpose of represintmg examples of notes in a medium position on one single 
BtatTj whereas, in the present edition, I am obliged to bring most examples either upon 
two itaveit or to employ many added lines, or to transpose the whole from the medium 
position, eight degrees higher or lower, or into another key^-^ which I would mtuh 
lather avoid. 

All this shows how little is plained in respect to signs, if wo entirely abolish the middle 
clefs, confine ourselves to the two outer clefs, the very high violin and the very low base 
cle&, thereby rob oursdves of the great convenience which the middle clefs afford, and do 
not even retain om'-flay the aUo clrf, which so admirably holds a mean b etwe e n the two 
extremes; fig. 1, e. page 86. PerlMpe, indeed, the soprano def might be replaced by 
the violin clef, the latter being only one line higher; and the tenor clef might in case of 
necessity be at one time supplied by the alto clef, and at another by the base clef : but 
the alto clef cannot in its lower department be replaced by the violin clef, the latter 
being much too high for that purpose ; nor in its higher department by the base clef; this 

being altogether too low. How, e. ^/.coijlil the chord c, g, e, c — fig. 7, //, p. 39, be 
written either in the violin or m the base clef { (Compare fig. 7, m and n, p. 39.) 

It most not be replied, that the defr.in qnestion mi^ be reprcMnted by the two 
extreme ones, taken, say an octave hi^wr or lower, as, e. g. the tenor def by the violin 
def ; for, on the one hand, this can only be done by cr)Dceiving the latter to be one 
octave lower, and in that case it cannot, on the otlier hiujd, be perceived what advantage 
is gained by being obliged at one time to conceive one and the same clef to be in a 
certain state, and at another in a different state ; at one time an octave higher, and at 
another an octave lower. Certainly it la not more difficult to read tiie tenor def as it is, 
than it is to read the violin def as it is not, and to be obliged in the last case to read, 
conceive, and play a passage, written as hi fig. 7, 4» as it stands in k, and not as In 2. 



(Fig. 7,1.) 
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(Fig. 7, /.) 




But, finally, even if the different deft were redly in themeelve* without otject or 
ntmty, as they certainly era not, still even in that caee I mi|^t not be piepend to edvie^ 

the neglect of an acqaaintance with them (a thing rarely not difficult of acqQiiltion)and 
thereby render illegible all the ^»iat«ng gcores of oar ftiffell^^nt musical compownf in all 
which these defii occur. 



$ XXIV. 

If, in a passage ranning at one time high and at another low, notes occur 
which would require an cxcfssivf miinber of incidental or added lines, the clef may 
with propriety be changed in the middle of the phrase, as, e. g. in fig. 8. t. k. 
(Fig. 8, t.) 











^ 








r — m — • ■ 




■ » ■ • 



(Fip. i.) 

"'^ !f> ' ' ■ '^TT^'^ 

If, on the other hand, very high and very low notes are to be written at the 
same time, twd tjr more staves arc placed one above another and connected 
together by means of a brace, or so-called Accolade, as in fig. 7, i, or p. 38*. 
(Compare § 33.) 



(C.) 

TBAirSFOeiTlOH AMD OANCBLLIHO SIGNS. 
% XXV. 

We hftve seen thus far only how the tone of every long key is represented in 



• TliAwayof inaldngaMydiapedbncei«MydeMiibediBtlie«rtidei<e^^ 
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a place, or, in nthrr words, ini a dfi^ri f, (tf the staff. A» it respects the tones of 
the short keysyihvy art' as (Icstitiit*- of an independent place on the Htaff, as they 
are of iiidependehl uaiues. For, as the HfafTh.m places only for the tuaeb of the 
oug keys, there are of course no distinct pluct si for the five tones of the short 
keys. Ueuee these five tones must find their places on the same degrees of the 
itaff M the tones of tlw l<»ig keya. Thus, e. g. the tone between e and if, 
which is always nmnsA either as an elevated 0 or as a depressed d (§ XVII), 
can he represented 00 file staff either by a note in the c-^aoe or on the tf-Iine; 
the tone between d and e, either as an delation of if or as a depression of e, &c. 

This u done by setting a note in the plaoe of that natnral tone from which 
the derived note borrows its name; a sign, however, is added to this latter note 
wfaieh indicates an elevation or a depression, called a transposition-sign or a 
ehromatic alter ation-stgnf or more concisely, a chromaiie tign, (Compare 
remarks on % XVII.) 

§ XXVI 

The (dgn of elevation is the so-called sharp (ft or and the sign of depres- 
sion is the character b (i. c. the «iniall letter b). E. g. a note in the place of g, 
if a sharp stands before it, denotes a tune that is half a degree* above ^ ; and 
if a flat stands l)ef(.»re it, it denotes a tone whit h is half a dcf^ree b«'l(nv g. 
Hence the elevated tone in this case is called g sharp \ and the depressed 
tone, g flat (gb). 

Inasmuch as these signs raise or lower the tone before which they stand to 
the distance of one key, we can by this means not only represent every short 
key at pleasure, as at one time adepfesslon of the long key above, and at another 
as an elevation of the long key below ; but Me Umg kegs tkemaehea aUo eim be 
wiiten as iransposiiums or ekrcmaUc aUeroHonSf and thns can appear nnder 
borrowed namea. (Compare § XYIII.) 



• It will be observed here that the term *' half-degree " is employed instead <rf the 
Usual terra " semitone." Snch will he the usage throughout this workt. The reasons 
for a change ou this point are eulirely obvious. In the first place, the word " tone" 
never ought to bave been employed to signify a distance between musical sounds. 
Such a we of it b totally Ibreign to its etymological derivation» and entirely coonter to 
ordinary wage. Indeed, what could be more strange or absurd than to take a word which 
means soimd and employ it to mean a distance between sounds? Pray, what analogy is 
there between these two tiling' And, besides this violence done to all the legitimate 
phnciples of derivation and of attaching secondary and new meanings to words, the 
employment of a term to denote two Utaa^ 10 totally different from one another, pro- 
duces in our musicat language a most onfertonate confUsion and obscurity. And. 
finally, the author of the work before us approprtotes the word " tone,'^ by a specific 
and fundamental definition, to a lar^e and important class of musical sounds (§ 1, p. 
2), and constantly employs it in this sense throughout his work. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to employ some other words than " tone " and " semitone " to denote 
the distances between tones, and perhaps no terms are more natumt sod intelligible, 
and, upon the whole, more suitable for this purpose, than the terms " degree or stepi" 
and '* half 'degree or half -step.*' — Tb. 

t See the autiior^s opinion of this, p. S2, and the translator's excuse hi note.'^BD. 
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OoiihU' tninsposition'Signs have ahsu been iiitrotliiccvl, uhiih elevate or 



employed), or sometiniei* a Greek j5. Accordingly, the kt y wliich i» otht'rwise 
calletl G ran be written as FXor J^, »'. e. F ilonldc sharj); the key which in 
Other\vi««' railed D, eaii be written as or hbb, ' c E double flat; the 
A-kej as lib or Bbb, i. e. B-duuble flat, &c. ^Compare p. 'l^.) 



The neutralizing or canceling sign (t] ), also called the restoring or resolving 
wign, or oonouely the natural, neotralises the eflect d a preoeding transposition- 
aign, 80 that»«. g. a note whicli otherwise would, by virtae of a foregoing eleva- 
tioii-sign, have been g sharp, beoomes again g natural by means of the canoeling 
rign set before it. 

Since the neatraliiing sign, as we peroeiTe, revokes at one time a depression 
and at another an elevation, it is itself, viewed in relation to the revoked depres- 
aon or elevation, at one time an elevation-»ign and at anotber a depression'Ogn; 
or, more strictly speaking, it is the sign of a restored elevation or of a restored 
depression, and benoe it is always in some measure equioocai or aatb^vom. 



Though this ambiguity is not exactly an eneiUkd imperfeetton in our written music, 
■till it were mther to be widied that we bad two different aigu : one as the sign of a 
reitored elevation, and aootber as the tign of a restored depression. The equivocal- 

nSM of the neatralization-sign appears especially iuconvcnieut \vhere u piece of music 
is to be transposed from one key into another ; hoc ause, in (hat case, wlierevcr the 
natural occurs it must be recognized at one time as au elevation-sign, at another as 
a sign of depression, and at uiother as a rettofation-sign ; and, vice vena, when the 
sharp (t) ocean, it mntt at one time be undeialood as a ahsrp, and at another as a 
nattnal; so also the flat ({b)>at one time as a flat, and at another as a natnnl. If, «. g, a 
paawge, as in fig. 9, t. 



which runs predominately in C major, b to be transposed into F major, as in fig. 0, k. 




$ XXTII. 



BEMABK. 




(Fig. 9, 1.) 



(Fig. 9, *.) 




it is perceived that at the second qunrtcr-nofc there must be placed a natural instead of a 
iharp, while at the fourth quarter-note there must be a flat in tite place of the uatucal. 
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Vice vena, in transposing the r xamplc from F to C. a sharp must be placed ut the 
secoiirl quarter-note instead of the natural; and, at the fourth quarter* OOtoy & natural 
instead of the ilat. In transposing from C to G, fig. 9, A 



(Fie. 9, /.) 





-j—i — 1- 


-l — 







— 


I 





ftdiarp is again placed in tito came dtoalioD in irUditlieie ins 

dyt; and to alioaiiBtimil oocmt »gainintiie mom nlattTe titintknattheittlaDnlin 

£zamptetF%*9>*> <^ ufM» an eqnivocalncss which is attended with thediaad* 

vantage that one cannot always at the very first instant detcrmioe whether the occurring 
natuml i'^ a siqn of elcration or of depression. — The i)racticc of the older musical coiii- 
po«ver8 wiiich i» advcrttnl to in the following section seems to bbow that they were sen&ible 

of tbe impropriety of flie eqnlTOcalneM here eomflaiBad of. 



§ xxvm. 

Our older miuical oompoeen uaed the natanl (}|) only for reroldng the flat 
(b)y Imt not for revdmig the sharp (tt), and thus only as a sign of restored 
elevation, but not as a sign of restored depression; they preferred to use the 
flat (b) for iJie sign of restored depression; according to which method of 
writing* consequently, the passage in fig. 9, t, would appear as follows, in Fig. 9, m ; 



(Fig. 9,111. ) 




This mndc of writing, however, only puts a greater degree of equivocalness 
in the place of a smaller one, and is at the present period entirely out of use. 
It montinn(»d here merely in the way of historical information, and tor the 
purpose of rendering the old musical writings intelligible. 



§ XXIX. 

The history of the origin of the chromatic signs — ^, b.t?» combines itself 
with the histnr\' already given in § XX of the nanu s uf our notes. 

laasnmeli as, prcnously f<' the invention of the nnisical •^faff. the tones were 
written by means of the letters, and two ditlerent tones wen- (iesiyiiaud l»y the 
letter B*, it was practised for the purpose of having boiue di^linguibhing sign to 
designate the original or natural, unaltered B — the so-called B durum, by a 



* Originally the letter B represented the tone which we denote by it. ; but sub^c- 
qnently, when a new tenet a half degree bdow Uili, was intiodQced* the B was taken for 
the latter, and another letter, namely H, was taken for the fotmerr— « mage which (he 
Oermans still retsin.»TB. 
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sr^nare formpd fy — aft4>r tho shape of (/if hkick numk letters of that period* — 
( B qmulratum I in French, Beqxtarre^ Becarrti, alno B qucurre, more rarely B 
quarre i in Italian, B guadro or Bisquadro); whereas the lowered B, the 
ao-ealled B moikf wm designated by a rouid shapd h m b, and heoeB vm 
called the round B, after the Ibnik of oar present Latin or Boman letten 
(Brohmdtm; m French, B romf; Italian, B rol0ndS» or rdSmdb). 

Moreover, eafaeeqiiently to the introdiiction of our system of note-lines, or 
the so-called staff, both of these different Bs were presented on one and the same 
degree of the staff ; but a sign was always w^ritten in connection with the note 
to show whether it was intended to denote the original natural b, or the lowered 
b; namely, a square formed 1^ was placed before the note, in the first ease; and 
a round b in the second case. 

When, afterwards, the other so-called rhroniatic fnnos came into nsc, the 
cfinrsp of priKiMlure in relation to them was of the same charactor: I'vcry raised 
or lowered tone was put in the place which hrlon2:ed to the natural tone, f. g. 
the tone sharp was represontod by a note in the g place on the staff, and the 
syllable " y/v" (t. e. gX,} was always written before itt, &c. 

It is plain, however, that the inconvenience of such a mode of writing must 
soon have been felt, and that shorter signs were sought, by means of whidt it 
ooold be signified, in the ease of any note whatever, whether it was intended 
to denote an elevated, a depressed, or the natural origmal tone the place 
concerned. 

In porsnanoe of thu object, the round h was chosen as the rign of d^rmxm. 
This eelectian undoubtedly xesolted finnn the cireomstsnee that this A, which 

was now habitually regarded as the sign of the depression of the tone B, and of 
coarse as the sign of the depxessbn of the place itself iji whi( h B stood, could 
conveniently be taken as the sign of the depressioa of every other place also. 
(It did not occur, indeed, that a new impropriety was introduced by this means, 
inasmuch as now a universal chromatic sign and an individual tone came to 
liave one and the same name; that is to say, both are called A.) It is the 
present prartiee to irive to this lowered b the form b or b, 

\\\ eonstfqufute of a similar connection of ideas, the so-called s'piare d, 
whifh had bitberto designated the natural tone B, i. e. the B not lowered — 
B natural, was adopted as the sign uf all so-called natural tones ; and hcnoe, 
not only of all the tones which were not lowered, but also of all which were not 
raised. (Compoie^ XXYII.) In the written mnsb of modem tiines, the form 
of this sqoarebhas beoome changed into the well-known fimilf— lAe noAirv^ 
^possibly also it may be a corruption of the letter fy). 

FinaUy, the sign of elevation (f), originally called B eanMlUahmt Me B 
i^rieken ovUy 9trieten tkrm^A, the kUHeed B, af^ars to have arisen from a 
similar association of ideas; and, as its name imports, it appears actually to 
have been a doubly crossed B, which was crossed once and again to signify that 
it was nei to be lowered, but on the other hand was ev«i lo be raised. 



* In early worLs, the sqnarc b appears somewhat in this finoa Q| or ^ Eo . 
t The suthor here alludes to the German uMge.»£n. 
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§ XXX. 

It is well known that very frequently, either in the beginnuig of a piece of 
miusio, in)mt>(iiately afWr tho clof, or farther on in the couhm^ of the piece, one or 
more of these transposition-signs (sharps, flats, or naturals) oocors with a view 
to a p'rmaiH'nt ffft'ct. The snhjcft nf thosv chromatic Jbre^MiffSU or tigiuUuret 
is treated in the doctrine of the keys. (Theory, § 141.) 



(D.) 

THOBOTJOK*BA8B. 

% XXXI. 

In addition to the hitherto deserihed method of designating tones by notes, 
there is etiU another, oonnftdug of a eoH^tomd of nates. Jig art s, and other 
signs, whidi is called Aormi^k bote. Bat as tlus writing in figuri^ properly 
presupposes a knowledge of the entire grammar of mtineal composition, even if 
not still more than that, it cannot here be explained. In the (irartb ▼olome of 
the Theory it is exhilnted in fnU*. 



REMARK. 

ProfcMor Maas, in his review of the first volume of the first edition of my Theory 
(in the Leipz. allg- mus. Zeitung, 1017, p. 641), rcgretit to find, in the foregoing expla- 
nation of our present mode of writing music, uo luention made of its advantages over 
flie deaignsiion of tones merely by figures, and that I have not rsiied toy Toice abo in 
lielpiag the sooner to suppress *' this sensdeas old pnetice* — a practice long linoe 
known to be » orthy of rejection, and for this reason long ago abandoned, though now 
■gain sought to be revived;— a practice which fvcry intelligent friend of the musical 
art must desire to see exterminated." I know nuL how to fill up the chasm here com- 
plahied of, by a more weighty authority than by quoting the opiuioii which I have 
tiaascribed abo?e ikom Frof. Msas« rehtive to the subject In questioa. Any onei 
Itowever* who may wish to see an ample cxhibititm of the advantages of oar method of 
writing music oti the lines and spaces ol' the staff, can find it in Prof. Maas 's Treatise, in 
No. 6 of the Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung, for 1815. Compare aUo CaecUia VI, p. 109; 
VII, p. 133 ; VIII, pp. 25, 261 •, IX, p. 185. 

It did not occur to me as being necenary either to say anything against Dr. KraM*«*M 
m§tkod ^ wUmg mime 0^ps>al]g- mus. Zeitung, vol. 13, p. 4B7 ; vol. 14, pp. 117, 
183), which would take away all mdicstions of the pitches of tones, and would rob us of 
nearly all the advantages of our indications of the len^'thi of tones, while it would, on 
the other huud, most woudeifulty sharpi u up our eyesight in measuring the lengths of 
notes, and would convert u cumiuon music writer into a geometrician, or perhaps even a 
geometrician into a wAVa of music It, moreover, seems mmeoesssiy here to declaim 
agsinst the introduction of a mode of writing notes whose ideal is the cylinder of s 
bsrrel-or^n. 

* In the latter half of the second vol. of this edUicm.— >£]>. 
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DIVISION V. 

D18TANC£S OF TONES — INTERVALS. 

(A.) . 
§ XXXII. 

Thus far we have acquired a knowledijp nf the tones, of their namei), and of 
the manner in which they are written. In all tliis, every tone has ;)pp<»ared by 
itself : hni wo will now t'xamiiic them in f/trir mvhml rfilafions as .situated one 
above aruUher; we vnii contemplate them in relation to tiurtr different eomr 
porative elevations. 

The relation of two tones ut" like elevation is calk>d unison 

The relation, however, of two tones not exactly aUke in point of pitchy the 
difibence between the etevfttum off ono tone and that of another^ the distance 
from % higher to » lower tone, u called an iiUervalt ue.vn intermediate .space, 
aepazatiaa of tonea, diatanoe of tonea. (Another aigmfieatioa apprupriated to 
the tecfanioal word nUervalt which doea not bebng to the preaent oonnactioii, we 
ahaU beeome acqnainted with in the doctrine of diords.) 

Our tedmioal language baa a name fi»r every ooooeiTable interral within ihe 
iimilBof onr ayatem of tonea, and tlu rt by affords us the eonvenienoe <tf bdng 
able to name oreiy greater or amaller diffierenoe in the [ttteh of tonea. 



(B.) 

HmiBBICAJL HAMB8 OV INTBBVALa. 

% xxxiir. 

TTie name of every interval ili'p<'iul.M, tirst of all, upon the nunibcr of decrees 
which it emhracos; or, in other words, in the iiaiiiiui^ of int<»rvalr< it is first 
observed how inati) phicea on the HtafF the two tones are apart. The distance 
from any one place of the staff to the next higher or lower is called a degree, 
A note which tkuidt one place higher on ike 9U0^ than another ; as,i?.^. one ia 
ofi n line, and the other nexi above tar below ike Une; • ■ or ^ • , e. g, 
o — d» e— &0. — ia aaid to be em decree diaUmifiem *t* 

Of two notea, one of whichiain thia way one degree higher than the other, 
the loweat ia eaUed ibe JSrei, prima or Uie prime, and the higher one ia called 
ibe eecattd, eecwuUi or second: and the interval; Me d^anee between the two 
diflbrmt tones, is itself called a aeeond. 

The interval between two notes, one of which is two d^greea, t. e, two 
aeconds, higher than the other, where eouHequently tho upper one, reclconpd 
onward from the lowest or first, is the third, or, briefly, the interval extending 
over three note-placea, aa ^ * or ^ * j is called a third; as, e. g. g — ^b, 
t-a, ©— g, &c. 
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Two notea which arc thri'p degrees dbtaat from one another, and whose 
interval accordingly <'nibra( i s four phu t s, or ^ * ^ oomititute a 

fourth : as, e. g. c — f, f — b, b — i-, and the like. 

The interval of Jive placeH, a«, e. g. c—g, is called a ./^A ; of six, a sixth ; 
of seven, a seventh; of eight, an etyAM ; of Jiifie, a ift«iM; of ten, a ImA; 
of eleven, an ^evenik; of IimAw, a hselftk; of lAtrlsieii, a Mu^lwnM/ of y^nr^ 
i^, a fourteen^; of fJUen, %fifle9iMii of Mr/ieefi, a mrlovnA; of jisveiilem, 
a seventeenfhm 

It is extremely Tvre^lioweyer, to reckon lo ftr aa Hm: for the meet part,oiii]j 
the fint eiiglit of the above dengnationB are used. As we heretofore perceived 
the succcsnion of the letten to repeat itself from 8 to 8, and as the eighth note- 
plaee ie again designated by the same letter as the first (§ XVI), so the ninth, 
inaemiich as it is the eighth degree from the se<K)ad, or the second from the 
eii^hth, and thus as it were another second, differinij only in the cireiinistance 
tliat it occurs after a renewed apjdicutiou of the mea?iuriii^ scale, is alsn again 
calh'<l ff st'conii. In the same way the tenth h called the third, because it is as 
it wtre a renewed third, only taken within the (ompass of a higher octave: so 
the eleventh is regarded ixa the fourth: the twelfth, as the fifth; tlie iifteenfh, 
Vl» the octave: the sixteenth, a>i the second agaui, &c. an is shown by the 
foUowing set of numbers arranged mider one another : 



1 


t 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


S 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 



25 ^23, kc. 

The iligher numerical names of the intervils, however, are not entirely 
superjiuom; for, on the one band, they are needed where it is requisite to point 
out definitely at what distance from the first tone a third is to be understood: 

whethw, y. it is to be taken as an actual third, as c— e, or the tenth, as c -e] 

or even the seventeenth, as c — e; and, on the other, the af^Uation ninth, in 
particular, is employed in a certun specific oase wUdi will be mentioned here- 
after. Theory, § 77 and following. 



§ XXXIV. 

The reckoning of intervals is always J¥om beUnc upwards, as we have 
hitherto proceeded, and the term third, e. g. always signifies the third dqpwe 
reckoned upwards ; and according^ly an inter\ al in the opposite direction would 
b.' cxnr. ssed by the additional appellation luider or lower, as, e. g, the lower 
third from G, the Umerji/lh from B, the tinder octave from e, &c. 



(C.) 

ACCESSORY a AMES UF INTERVALS. 

§ XXXV. 

In the foregoing treatment of intervals accorcUog to the number of their 
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degrees, it miurt have ooeomd to emtj mder, that not imfrequeiitly intenrak of ' 
very diflfereiit extent ave Ibiiiid under one aaid the eaine nnerical name. £. 
ve caUed the intenral e— f a aeoond, aa well aa while the finmer ia only 
half aa laige aa the latter; fer, the aaa emhiaoea ikrm Juyt, while the other 
emhraoea enly twQ» 

Conaeqaently the namher of the degnea ia not alone aofficient to detenoine 
exactly the nagnitode of the diatanee between the tones, and of comae the 
numerical aamea alone are not adequate to the exact designation of this distance; 
hat it is necessary that we look farther for come method whereby intervals of 
the same number of degrees and of the same numerical name, though still of 
different magnitude, can be definitely dosic^nated, and the exact dt<it«ice of the 
tonrs from one another be made known : the method adopted fur tiiis purpose ig 
that of aildinii to the nuniericjil name a moro xperi^r^ distinctiv appellation, or 
accessor^/ luu/te, showing wither the interval is of the larger or of the smaller 
species. 

Wf will accordingly uuw bm>mo acquainted with the intervals in this 
respect; we will learn to reckon them nut merely, as htretuforc, according io ihe 
mmtier <^ thew d^^reeSf but will learn also to meature them according to their 
maffni/ude, and io dea^ftude and nam &em hereafter with aioiv i^ct/ic and 
aocorate appellationa. 

LA&GE AHD SMALL [MAJOR AND KINOE] INTBEVAI3. 

§ XXXVI. 

We find, even in the aeries of the natural tones, intervala of one and (he 
Moms namerical naofte, which are at one time of the larger species, and at 
another of the amaller. To the fimaer we naturally give the diatmdive aecca- 
aory name " fai^a" or ** greai'* [major] ; to the hitter, " nnaU" [mihor],* 



* The tenni large'* aad ** nmSU^ it will he percelTed» are here employed in the 
place of the moce osnal tenm *' «m^** and ** aimor.** The Ibnaer are aa exact and 

literal translation of the terms which the author himself employs, and while it is also 
desin;' 'f nn thi? account to adopt them in the translation, it is aho desirable for the still 
more important reason that they arc more simple and inidligible than those which we 
hare been accastomeU to u«c in their stead. " Large " auU " small," being pure Kugli&h 
wonfaand amoDgthe moit ftmiliar and earliest known of all the worda of oar kmguage, 
have a decided advaiilaga o?er the Latin worda " major** and iniaor,*' on flm icoie of 
beiag more universally wad easily intelligible and of making at once a move dear, distinct 
and perfect impression. Words of the old Saxon stock, such as every English or 
American child h;iH been familiar witli from his cradle, seem, for this reason, to be very 
especially adapted to be used as teclmical terms. There has for years been a deepcuing 
ooavktioD in the mind of the translatar that a great error is comniittad in the inalractton 
hooks <^ moat of the arts and ideneest in uamg too prafosely temis which are hoaowed 
from fereign or dead languages. The cffiBCt of such a mca.su re mu^t be, as it certainly 
is, to obscure what it should be a special purpose to make plain. Of all the books in the 
world, one of elementary instruction should be the most simple and intelli^ble \ and» in 
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In the ftrst place we find (as has been already obscrvt'd), 
(a.) hiH) difflr^'iit spt civH of ' seconds ; or, in other wurds, (h«> wtep I n . in one 
torn: to another lying next to it, in the series of the tones of the long lit ys, is 
at one time larger, and at another smaller, just according as it occupies either 
the distance from the tone of one key to that of the next higher, as, e. g. e — ^ or 
to 1^ tteond feltowing; ao that between the lowest and the highest key tiimiB 
8tiU one mtennediate key, i^, e. g. f-— g. The fimner distance in called a mtmar 
second, and the latter a seoond. 

On going through the series of the natural tones, we shall find the d^ree 
or second C — or e-d, &c. mt^; D — E likewise mt^; E^F wnmer; 
F — 6» G — A, and A — and B — c again mmor* 

0 D E F G A B r d, &c. 

m({jor. mq/or. mitwr, major, mnjor. major, minor, major. 
In addition to the!><e major ami minor seconds lyiiiL' in the series of the na- 
tural tones, many other major and uiinor dtfgrees or S4'cuuds also may be formed 
by means of chromatic elevations or depressions of one of the tones or of both. 
£. g. 

Minor teemuk: ftt— g, cjt— d, gft— a, dJJ— c, att— b, eft— fJt ht-^t, 

gti a^bb, d— eb, g— ab, o— db, f— gb, Bb— cb, eb— ^b, 4— hbb- 

Afi^ seconds : e — fft, B— c JJ, ctt— dlt, gft — at, dH — e% af—bjl, 

en— fX: Bb—c, eb~ f ab -bb» db— eb, gb— ab, cb— db, <b— gb, Bbb~cb. 

Bfany call these major degrees or major seconds also icAoic degrees, and the 
minor ones Aedf degrees ; because the latter, as has been before observed, are in 
a manner only lialf as large as the former. Sometimes also even the terms 
whole and half' tofies have been used in this sense. Compare § XXXVIII. I. 

(h}\ In like manner also tim dijff*rent thirds are found in the series of the 
natural (ones, according as the two degrees of which the third consists an- both 
major, as in the thirds C — K, F — A, G — B ; or the one is major and the other 
minor, as D — F, E — G, A — c, B— d, thus: 

mttiur. major. minor. 

C D E f' G a B I!* d 

M^I^M"* MtlMI** MM|^iPe mAmPv 



ofder to its becoming so, it derives very great advantages from employing, as far as 
possible, for its technical terms, the plain, easy, and universally familiar words of our 
own language. — It is iu pursuance of this convictiou, that the translator feels called upon, 
80 far us he cau conceive himself justified Id ho iluing, compatibly with a due dei'ereuce 
to anShorily sad ectablished uagei to disesrd whttew is Ibrdgn in the mode of a- 
piewion, sad to sttlNtitiite in its place the most ftaitisr ■hnpHdty. 
I In accordance with the above principle, ihe word " large or "^r*ia<**is used for 

"major and smc'L" for " minor,'"' Thu'^ " major'* second, " major" third, ic. be- 
comes large second, iarye third, kc , and '* iwntfr'* second, "minor" third, &c. be- 
comes small second, small third, &c.* — Tn. 

* The tfanshitor*s rf maiits are insafficient to indoee me* ss Editor for the En^ih 
Hencal Pnblie, to diicsni *'the mora usual tcims 'SM^sr * end * sithor;* ** which will be 
thereibre preserfcd throughout thts Edition. — ^Ed. 
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A third eopibting of two minor degrees does not oecnr in die series of the 
natural tonee, because in this series no two minor d^;rece oome next to one 
another. (Compare the diagram on the preceding page.) 

Besides the above-mentioned minor and major thirds, lying in the gerie« of 
the natural tones, many others of the same mag^nitude may also be fbriued by 
a chromatic raising or lowering? of oue or both of tiie tones ; as, e. g. 

Minor thirds: ffi— a, ctt— e, e3 -b, d5— A«— c«, e«- -gS, B«— djt, 
fx— alt,&c. ; g— bb, c— d), f-ab, Uc;— db, eb— u-b, Ab— rb, db— I"b, gb^'ibb, 

Major thirds: f::, A — il*, o — gU, B — ilC, i;; a2, ett — elt, gS— bfi, 
d»— ftC; Bb— d, eb— g, Ab-c, db— f, gb— bb, cb -eb, fb— ab, Bbb— db. 

(c.) So also in the series of natural tones we find iyto di^erent species 
JoitrtkMf aooording as two of the Uuree degreea indnded by the Ibortli are maj^ 
and one ia nunor^ or all time are major* A fourth of the former spades we 
again denominate a mmot Jimrik, and one of the latter species mqfor ybwtk. 

C—F, E^A, Q— A— d, B— <e are minor fourths: F— B is a 

major ftnrth. 

Examples of minor /ow^tks, whieb are formed by chromatic transpositions, 

are as follow: ft—h, cU — fit, GU— dt, dU — gtt, AS— dlt, eJt— atJ, Bit— ej{, fifr— bt^ 
f— bb, Bb— tb, eb— ab, Ab-db, db— gb, Gb-cb, cb— £b, f b— bbb. 

Examples of mci/or fourths by ehromatic transpositions: e — fjj, G — cJt, 
d-gfl. A— dj:, e-att, B-e», f t$— b«» c»-f X, &c. ; £b— e,cb— a,Ab-d,db— g, 
Gb— c, ch—f, fb— bb, Bbb— eb, &c. 

Instead of minor fourth, the expression purfs fourth [perfert fourth] is fre- 
quently used ; and instead of major fnirth, the term superffuous fourl/i \a some- 
times employed. But we find it mure consistent and tuugruons to use, for 
distinguinhinp; the two sp-eies of intervals occurring in the series of the natural 
tones, the terms minor and major, a«j diiliucLive accessory names that are perfectly 
uniform and universad, and to reeerTe the accessory terma miperfiuous and di- 
mtuMii for the interrals whidi are of the speciee mentioned in the following 
section. 

]foreo?er, the m^vr fomth ia not nnfieqnenlly called the^ate foarth»'eome> 
times also iritome, beoaase it embraoeo three major, so-called whole degrees 
(three whole tones). 

(dl) FSfiks also are found of two diflbrent sixes, aooording as two of the 

four degrees of which a fifth consists are minor and two are major, or three are 
major and only one minor. The only mmor fifth is B — f. All the rest are 
SMjfor. 

Minor fifths by means of chromatic transpositions ; Yt — e, et+ — p, GC^d, 
d5— a, Alt— e, e*t— b, BtJ — ^flt, fX— cttj e — bb, A — eb, d — ab, G — db, c — gb, 
F-tb, Bb— fb, eb— bbb. a 

Major fifths: B— fit, FJt— r«-~£r«, GC .13. dU—nU, AH— eC, e2 ^bH, 
Bs— fx ; Bb— f, eb— bb, Ab— eb, db_ab, Gb— db, cb— gb, t b_cb, 
Bbb-fb. 

Instead of the name minor fifth, the term diminished or false fifth is fre- 
quently used ; and instead the word nuyor, the term pure [or perfect] is 
not nnfrequcntly employed. But here again we pcefor to lemun true and 

VOL I. B 
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uniform to t\w distitiruiahing accessory luuues which we have oace adopted. 
(Compare remarks under c.) 

It will, moreover, be observed here that the minor fifth is the same in rcwpect 
to ilia number of keys as the major fourth, and thus is, ia this point of view, 
equivocal. We shall hereatlcr refer to this subject again. 

(e.) That is called a minor sixth two of whoie five d^ees are minor and 
thiee major. Bnt if foor of tliew degrees m major aad only one is minor, 
tbe nxth is called a m^vr msCI. AoeoidiDgly the niths E--c, A^f, B— g, 
are mmor f wbfle G^A, D— B» F—d, O— e, are mtgor, 

Mmor mxtka by diromttic tram^oeitione are ae follow: Ftt— c1t--<a» 
Gtt-^, dtt-b, Ett-HsU, Btt-g1^ FX«d»; d-l>b, 0-cb, o-ib, 

F— db, Bb^b, lb— cb, Ab— fb, db— bbb. 

MfQor mrMf by duromatic transpositions are as follow : A^fDy £ — cS, 
B-pr, Ftt-dtt, ett— a», Gtf— ett, rlf:— A«— fX; Bb^, Eb-H)^ Ab-^ 
db— bb, Gb— eb, cb— ab, Fb— db, Bbb— gb. 

(y^) In like manner occur minor and major s<*Tmths, accordinc: as four of 
the six degrees of which the seventh consists are major and two are minor, or 
five are major and only one is minor. All the sevenths in the natural serial of 
tones are minor, except the two, C — B, and F — e. 

Other mitwr sei-i^nths by means of chromatic transpositions are as follow : 
FU— e, rjt~b, Gtt -fS, I)- . A3-glI, ES-d«, Bfi— a«, FX— e«; c— bb, 
F— eb, lib— ab, Kb - ab, Ab— gb, Db— eb, Gb— fb, cb— bbb. 

Major geventAg in the same way are ae follow : G— fit, D — cU, A — gt, 
E— dit, B— a«, Ftt-e», cj{-bji, Gt-fX; Bb— a, Bb— d, Ab— g, Db— «, 
Ob— f, cb— bb, Fb--eb, Bbb-ab- 

(g^,) The oeiaoe in the natnral aeiiee of tones every where oooors of cnenad 
tfie same magnitnde ; or, as it is nsoally ei^ressed, it oeenre only as n jwrv 
octave ; there is no casein which one is found greater Aan another. Hence the 
tenns mmor and mt^ cannot be predicated of lAe oeiai09, nor, fat Ifae asms 
reason, of the prime, 

(A.) Mmmr and major ninths^ tenths^ etnentAg, &e, are only repetitions of 
minor and major seconds, thirds, fourths, &o. 



(2.) 
§ XXXYII. 

We have seen that m the natoral series of tones, intervals ooeor of one 
and the same nomerical name, \vhile yet they are of two diffisrent magnitudes. 
The difference between mq/or and minor intervals evefy where amounts to JuU 
one kejf. Greater differences than this do not there occer ; but such larger 
differences may be produced by the help of a duomatie transposition of at least 
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mt of the two toDM ; e. ^. a noond, t—gj^ wtiA, is laigar tfini Xbd one 
]iillMrto known to ns niidtr tli0 tarm m^ar^abo a thiid^ whidb Is maUflr 
Hum » nunor third, &e. 

Intervals wAiek are by one key larger or smaller than they occur in the 
mnet ^ ike naiural tones, tiiat ia, one key larger than major, or smaller than 
niaor, are caUad a^pei^miit and dimiiMed, (Compan ramaKk at § XYU, 
No. 10.) 



§ XXXYIU. 

Accordingly, 

(1.) The relation between two tones, both of which stand on one and the 
same degree or place of the atafif, hut one of whidi is one key higher than the 
other, as, e. g. g — g% ab— a, and the IUeo, ia daaonunated a »uj>erJlttom prime ; 
beoaoM the differenoe of pitch between the two tonei is by one key greater than 
itisinthecaaeof the primelntheflerieoof thanatnraltoiMk (Thatiato tay, 
in the latter caae, between two tones, both standiag on one and the same degree 
of the stair, there is no d^enmin <tf bnt e and ott are separated by the 
distanse <^ one key, and, aoeoidingly, the difierenoe between two tones sitnated 
on one and the same degree of the staff can amonnt to one more than m 
the series of the natorsl tones.) 

The superHaoQS prime is thus, as it respects the number of keys, equiva- 
lent to the minor second (or minor so-called half degree, § XXXVI, (a), 
and hence eqtrivocal. For, the superfluoos prime, as, e. g. g — git, junt as the 
fiiixior second, g — ab, consiHta of two tones of two immediately proximate keys, 
and the two appear on the pianoforte precise!}' n]ike. 

Still, however, the two arc essentially iiij)e>ent. For two tones which in 
relation to one another make out a superfluous prime, stand both together on 
one aivd the same degree of the staff, and are distinguished only by a chromatic 
sign ; both obtain their name firom oue and the same letter ; the only difference 
is, that one & distingolshBd by a dnomatb eharaoler atteidied to it ; e. ^. 
Gb— a, O— ^H. Bat in the CMe of the minqr second all this is different: there 
eaeh of the two tonea stands on a diffinent and separate dqpree of the sta^ and 
each is designated by a distinct letter, as, e.^. F]t--G, 6— Ab> &o* (Indeed, if . 
we bring into calcolatum the (bet that the t(»ie e. is not properly qnile so 
high — or at least ought not to he— as Ah [$ XIX], it will appear, in this point 
of view, that the interval G— G % is not strictly quite so large aa the one G — Ab.) 

It results from the first-mentioned great simiksrify of the minor second and 
the superfluous prime, that both have received the oommon name of a half-tone 
[or half-decree] (§ XXXVI); and it b a consequence of the last-montioncd 
difference, that, for the sake of a more exact and specific distinction, the minor 
second is calleH a mofor half-ton f [or a major half-degree^, while the superfluous 
prime is denoininated & mvi'/f haij-tone [or a minor half-degree]. (This is truly 
a somewhat remarkable, and at any rate rather an obscure, mod*- uf expression.) 

The superfluous prime is often called also a chromatic interval (compare 
remark at § XVII, No. 9) : (becaube the two tones diiTer only so much from one 
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«Dother M a ehrooiEtiA tnaipoiilaoMgn makes them), or s ekrmaHc half4aiie 
or semUon§ (we ranurk above referred to) ; and, in oontradiB^etion frum this, 
the minor second or major half-tone [half-degree] ie called a diatonie kalf4Mie 
[a diokme half-degree]. 

"We prefer, instead of all these particular appellations, to tisp in all cases the 
terms superfluous prime and minor second ; by which means the whiinHical 
distinction of major half and minor half, of diatonic half and chrouuktic half tones 
[half-degrees] is at once spared. 

So also the expression half-degree (§ XXXVI, a) should he avoidtd* ; be- 
cause at one time under this term is understood a superlluous prime (a chromatic 
or minor half-tone), and at another a minor second (a diatonic or major half-tone), 
whereby there easily arises a confusion of ideas which can only with difficulty 
be avoided by the appendage mo^ and mMur, aa m^or ko^'d^ree, mmot 
half-degree^ 

In ooDtradistmotioa from (he eoperfiuona prime, the iioii-«Bperflaoai» the nel 
uiiMii (§ XXXII), is nsoaUy called the fwre prime. 

(t.) A J0«eiitf is said to be dimmisM when it is stall smaller by one key 
than ibB minor second, as, gtt— ab, dtt— eb, alt— hb, eJt— f, Bjt— c, 
fX,— g,cx— d,e9— db, fH— gb ; B— cb, e— fb, a— bbb, d— ebb, g— abb. This 
is bence, so to tfttik, an enbarmoDic interTal,or,iB other words, it is the relation 
snbsbting between two enbannonically paralld tones (§ XIX), and therefore is 

* The author's opinion, that the icxm half -degree should be discarded, is doabtle^ a 
just one. Its aw li net really neeaasaiy in any case, while its aban«!onmen^ In common 
with Hwt 9i the other teniis— Ao^-tons, smwIom, (knmalie iiiinvtd, and the Jils, 
would evidently be attended with the advantages whidi the satbor suggests; aamdy, it 

would, on the one baud, ronHuce to simplicity by tmiformly employing one term 
instead of half a dozen ; while, on the other, it would leave a term to be exclusively 
emjdoyed which is entirely specific and definite, a term which would always point out 
preciiely and nnfqidTOCsIly the thing intended. The term svperjluous priint aniformly 
means the intemi between the tone denoted by a certain letter and a tone denoted by 
the nme letter when sharpened or flattened : while the terra minor second as onifonnly 
means the interval between the tone denoted hy any letter and the tone denoted by the 
next letter above when the latter is flattened, or the next letter bek.w when the latter is 
sharpened, and also the interval between the third and fourth, and between the seventh 
* and eighth degrees of the so-cslled natural scale ; and thus all ia made simple, dear, 
and definite. 

And* moreover, whenever we might have occasion to speak of the distances between 

the successive letters or tones of the scale, without the formality of giving them their 
technical interval-names, we could call them, as the author does, sk^ deffreet and 
flttnor degrees. 

Uf however, the choice were to be made between the tue of the terms hay-degree 
and ha^'Umtt it Is plsin that the aatbor would decide with the trandator in prefiening 
the former. It is on tUs ground that the transUitor has, to a limited extent, adopted the 

term haff-dcgrec. It was thought that the settled and universal custom, which has 
obtained with the Americans and the English, of using the terms fnn(>, si'mitonc, kc. 
would scarcely permit a total abandonment, at present, of all aualogous terms, leaviog 
none that could be employed as suhitltiites and could be applied in substantially the same 
way. The tcnn half -degree therefiire hss been adopted as the less of two evib.-'TB. 
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in itself an <H|uivooal interval (§ XXi), ina»much as on the pianoforte it appears 

as a pure jmiue. 

The superfluous second is stili larger by the distance of one key than the 
major second, as, e. g. Bb— c8, f— gJt, e — g — att, d— eJt, a— bS, e— fX, 
b-cx ; eb— f», ab— b, db-e, gb-a, c^)— d, fb— g, Bbb— c, ebb— f. 

(3.) Dimmithed thirda aie m fbllow: eft— «b, ft — sb, B— db» e — gb* 
A-^*, d-fb, g— bbb; gtt-bb, d«-^ A«-c e«-g, BJt-d, f)U-a, cX-e, 
gX— b. In reapect to keys, the dimiiuBbed third is a migor seoond, €, Ctt — Dtt 
is the nme thing ss Db— Eb. 

Svqterjhum Hkinb bie m Mov : cb~gt, Bb-'dS; f— attt «i» g*-b jt» 
d— fx, A— cx, e— px; Ab— clJ, db— f«,gb— b, cb— «,fb-», Bbb— d,«bb— g. 

(4.) Diminishi-(l fourths, i. e. still smaller than minor fimrths, are aa fbUow: 
D«— G, E— Ab, BU-e, c— fb, Fx— B, F-Bbb, &c 

SiijH'rJfuous fourths, in oar sense of that term, /. e. fnirths by one degree 
larger than major fourths, are as follow: f— bfl, fb — b, e— fX, l»bb — 
Eb — A 2, (Src. Tbat tlie tt rui superjiuom /'"urtf) \^ used by many music-leachers 
in a difll ri'ut sense, li;is already boon observed on page 49. 

(5.) D 'uiixnishrd Jijths, in our srrme of the word, t. e. fifths 8iualler by one 
degree tbau thi- minor fiftbs, are as lollow : Bit— f, B— fb, Fx — c, F. — Bbb, and 
the like, ilere also wc uguiu call attention to the fact, as remariied uu page 
49, that many musicians understand a different thing under the term diminished 
fifth. 

Supcrjluous Jiflks are aa IbUow: C'-OD^ 0 — dtt, Ab — e, e — btt, Fb— c, 
B — % fifab — ^f, and to on. 

(6.) /MvMAwMmvlib areas follow: At-f, e]t— c,E— cb, FX— d 

D— Bbb, FS— db, Ac. 

8^pe1^utm wUh9 : Eb~c^ Gb— e, F— dtt, 0— el^cb— a. Ebb— g, £— ex, 
Ab— ftt, &c. 

(7.) Diminished jnmiM# are as Ibllow : B— ab^ 61^f, Ctt— Bb, Btt— a, 
G_fb, Fx-e, F— ebb, Ftt-eb> 

Superfluous sevenths : Fb— e, c — bit, G — fx, Ebb— d, ^b — gS, &c. 

(8.) The octnvt' also, whieh in the serie5i of the natural tones we fbnnd to be only 
of one and the same magnitude - <»nlv purr [or perfcef |, pagi- 51), can, by chroniatic 
transposition, be presented as smaller and larger than it is in the series of the 
natural tones. In the one case — i. e. when Mmaller, — we apply to it tlie term 
diminished ; in the other, the term superfluous: as, diminishfd oclave, superfluous 
octave. 

Diminished octaves are as fbllow : E — ^, Dlt— d, F— -fb, Bit— b, Cx— ctt, 
Eb— ebb, &c. 

Superflmut eeiave*: Eb— e, Bb— b, D— dtt, Fb-f, B— bt^ Ctt-cX, 
iSib— eb, &c. 

In oootnidlatinction firam the diminisbed and the snpeiflnons oetaTs, that 
wliidk is neither diminiahed nor aaperflnona, is, as we have already obserred, 
called the pure octave. 

9. Diminished and superfluoua ninths, tenths, dec are only repetitions of 
the like aeoonds, thirds, dec. one octave enlarged. 
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1)4 INTBETALS. 

(3.) 

DOUBLY DIMIWISHBD AND DOUBLY 8UPBRFLU0UB IKTBETAI;B. 

f XXXIX. 

Doubly diminished and dottbly sujyerflwus intervah are also conceivable ; as, 
e. g. a doubly superfluous second, gb — alt; a doubly superfluoiifl octave, 
Gb— g5, Bb— bit; a doubly diminiBfaed octave, GJl— gb, BU— bb, &c. 

Indeed^ even more Akm dov^l^ dunimBhed and doubly superfltum* intervals 
may be eonoeived ofl 



fD.) 

SIGNS FOB THE DIFFKUENT INTERVALS. 

§ XL. 

For the porpOBo of representing the different distances of tones by short signsj 

we find it convenient to employ our ordinary figures, making the figure 2 repre- 
sent the interval of the second ; the figure 3, a third ; 4, a fourth, &c. We will 
specifically designate the minor intervals by a dol placed bekork the figure, and 
tbo major intervals \\y a dnt pfnrrd aftkh thr firiire ; the diminished intervals 
hy //r / (lots be/ore the figure, and the superfiuout by iwo dots placed q/ler 
the figure. 

According to this plan, 

the sign 'G, a. g. denotes a minor sixth. 

** •* 6* a major sixth. 

« « ..6 a diminished sixth. 

« <« 6«* a superflaoQS sixth. 



S0UIV0CALNS88 OV IMTBBYALS. 
$XLI. 

By casting a glanoe over all the intervals hitherto enumerated, it will be ob- 
served that they are all, without exception, equivocal We have already directed 
attention to this equivoealness in some particnlar instances, as, e. ^, in the case 
of the minor fifths, the snperflnons prime, and the diminished seeood. Bnt aU 
the rest also are of the same cliaracter. 

For instance, in respect to the number of keys, the following intervals coincide : 
(1.) Major intervals witti others that are mirror. This is the case in respect 
to the major fourth and minor fifth ; as, e.^. F — and B — if 69~d and d — gt^ 
and the like. 

^2.) Major intervals with dimiuis/ied intervals : namely ; 

(a.) The major second with the diminished third; a8,e.^. B— eft and B — dh» 
C-.l an.l 1>4 fl, Xn. 

{b.) The major thirds with diminished fourths ; as, e.g. c — e and c — ib, or 
BC— e. 
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(c.) The 3« with the -6 : as, f. g. E — B and E — cb ; c — g and Bl$— g. 
(rf.) The 6« with ; as, e,g. A — fU and A — ; Bb— g and AU — g. 
(*.) 7* with "S ; as, e. g. C — B aud C — cb ; — a and All -a. 
(8.) Minor intervals coincide with others that are siiper/imus : 
(a.) The .2 with i- 
lb.) « ^ « 
(e,) « ^ 
(A) S *' 5- 
(#.) «« .7 « 6" 
In like manner it wOlbe fonnd tliat dimuMed inter^ali coinddewith njper- 
Jhuu9, and vioe venft; e.^. ••S and 4«*; Ett — c and F — BU, ice, 

AU the intemJs might now, though in a less extended and ibrmal manner, 
be agmn gone through in n spt t t to the point here invoWed ; and perhaps a taUe 
be made ont alter the following form: 

Tifo tones bakni^ to one and the sMoe he j maj be dther a pure anteni at, 

0. g. e— e, or a diminished second, as, e. g. e— f b. 

Two tones belonging Id two immediately proximate keys may be either a super- 
fluous prime, or a minor second, or a douUy diminished third; as, e.g. e — eS, e — f, 
ell — gb, &c. 

Two tones, when one lies between, esn be either 3*, ss, «. e— f Hp or •JA 
Two tones, between which there are tiro JtejrB* may b e kc » kc. 



(F.) 

INVKUSION OF INTERVALS. 

$ XLII. 

If lile iower two d^itrmt tme* is redted by one ocUtve or ^ 0 doubk 
oeiapef See, 90 thai ii becomes k^her tkm ike other wlUek before woe Me 
k^beef; or, which amoonts to the same thing, if the higher tone is lowered 
bjf octai-ps until it comes to be bnser than the other; in short, if the two 
terms of an interval are roverK»d, so that the lowest becomes the highest and 
the highest lowest, aa, «. if the lowest tone of the interval represented here at J 



J 




is transpooed by an oetave higher, as at K, 

K 

m — 

01 if the higher is made an octave lower, as at L, 

— " — 
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(which last is l\w same as it rospeets the point in question, inasmnch as it 
amonnts to the samf ihinf^, whether the hmer tone is rai'^ed nbovc the hij[:h(»r 
or the higher is put down b(>1nw flic Inwor, since in either lasc tln' lowest 
bpcomi's thf hiirlii'st, antl tbt- la^'hi-st lowest), an inrfrsr'on of au interval \or 
a turrti/rj >/ an interval upside dtfwii\ is said to lake phice. 

Thus ihe foref?oin<^ example in K is iin inversion ot" that in J, or, which 
is the same tiling, J is the inversiou of K. Fur it" K. is af^ain inverted, the 
position J again ocean, as a matter i& tsfostm, Aooordingly the two di^reot 
posUiiHis are, as Well backwards as forwards, reciprocally mTernons of one 
another* 



S XLUi. 

As the natare of an HiTarnoii eonnsts in the dreamstanoe, that, of two 
different tones, the lower becomes the higher, ttt vice Tersft, it follows, 

(1.) That the unison or pure prime is not susceptible of invermon, be- 
eanse of two tones, neither of which is higher than the other, ihe kigker 
oaonot of course be placed under the lower; and it follows, 

(2.) Tliat, in order to inrert two tones which are forther firom one aootiier 
than a duniuishfMi octayp, the upper tone must be lowered two or more 
octaves, or the lower raised two or more octaves, or both <tt ihe same Hm*' 
mmt be mutmiijf ^an^^oaed by one or more oetaoee. For if, in order to 

invert a ninth, if you please, as, e. Fat t in the following example, 

t t kk U m 



C3^ o ' 



We were only to raise the lower tone e by one octave as at k, the interval 

c — 1' would then be changed only into e — f, in which case the e would still 
remain below the and so consequently there would yet be no InvefsiMi. 

Au inversion is not effected until the e is raised by iwo octaves, an Y — e, ;ts 
at /. So Hkewise the example at t Is not inverted by the transposition kk, 
the inversion not oceurring until as at II or m. 

So also the pure octave cannot be said to be inverted in sudi a form as 
at ^ and kk, but only as at / and i/. 

i k ^ kk U 



and the superfluous octave also, fig. t , is not inverted as at it and .kk, but 
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§ XLIV. 

It is plain to \n' nt'cn, that, in every inversion, the distances of the tom-x 
do not rtmain the suiue. The two tones which in the exumpk' uu page 55, 
at J, were at the distance of a Becond firom one another, become, on being 
inTeited as at K or a teve»tA apart: or, according to the nraal wvy of 
spealdng, a seeond Iraeonies by iBverrion a se^entli. In like msnneFr the third 

becomes by inversion a sixth, VL&^e.g. c — e becomes e — c, or E — e; the tbnrth 

befornes a fifth, as r — f; f — c^ or F — c: (for wliich reason, therefore, many 
call the second, third, and fourth, radical intervah^ and the re?<t (U'rived 
uiierval3). And since, an wo see, every thing here holds good reciprucally 
t^en, as well one way as the other, it follows that, vice versA, the 7 th 
becomes dianged by inversion into a %nd, the 6th into a 3rd, and the 5th into 

a 4th; e.g. d — c becomes i— d or c — d; — c becomes <■ — e or e — e; f — c 

iM>come«* c — for c — T (Hcnee we can with equal jiropriety <;ill the 7th, 6th, 
and 5th radical intervals, and regard the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th as derived from 
them.) 

A general view of the above alterations and derivations is presented by 
the following table: 

The 2nd becomes a 7 th, 







it 


Sid 


u 


6th, 








tt 


4dk 


M 


5th, 








4t 


5th 


*t 


4th, 








M 


6th 


tt 


3rd, 








U 


7th 


tt 


Snd, 




% 


3, 




4. 


5, 


6, 




T, 


6, 




5, 


4, 


3, 


2, 



or 

where the highest iigore or number always stands opposite to the lowest, and 
the lowest opposite to the highest; because, in an inverrion, the whole is 
reversed. 

The pnre octave alone pives by inversion no other interval, btit pn»<ents 
again a pure octave, and, consequently, only the same interval again in a 
higher or a lower position. 

Moreover, uIko, uU interval-s which are {jreftter than a pure octave, as, e.g. 
(h' lenihy the ninth, &c. and even tJte superjlwms octave itself give likewise 
no peculiar intervals of their own, but only the same as the third, the second, 
the superfluous prime, &e. 
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$ XLV. 

The remarlcB which transpired in the foregoing section relative to the 
iiaineri<al names of intervaln, apply, for like reasons, also to the accesiMjry 
names. An int^ral with the aooeasory name mmor heomnea one with the 
accessory name mt^: and the reverse, a diMtuM intenral heoomes a super- 
flmm one, and a wvipwfmm interval hecomee a liMttfiiMeif one ; aa follows : 



•2 — 7« 


— •2 




..2 ^— 7** — ~ **2 


.8 — €• 


— •3 




••3 6** — .*3 


•4 — 9» 


— .4 




•.4 9** **4 


.5-.4« 


— •9 




••9 — 4^* — ..J 


•6 — 3« 


— ^ 




■.3 — 3"* **6 


.7 — 2. 


— •7 




••7 — 2»* — ••7 

..8 — — "8 


•2, 


•3, 


•4, 


.5, .6, .7, 


7-, 


6-, 


5-, 


4-, 3., 2., 




"3, 


••4, 


••5, ••7, 




6.., 


5", 


4", 3", 2". 



i. e. minor seconds become major sevenths, and, on the contrary, major sevenths 
heoome mmor aeoooda. The minor seventh beeones a m^fvr aeeond, and the 
mi^ second a mmor semth. And so also ^-S becomes 7», and 7*» beeomea 
••2. ..8 heoomes 1», and the latter beoomes .^S, &c. 

In like manner^ aa can easily be perceived, donbly diminished intervals 
become donbly snpetflnoos ones; and the Utter, again, donbly JiminUhaJ 
intervals, dee. 

It might be uaefbl at an exercise to go through the different inversions 

of t!ie intervals somewhat in the following manner: 

The prime, that is to say the pvre prime, is susceptible nf nn inversion . 

The sttper^^uous prime, as, e, g. c— c8, becomes the dimiiushed octave, as CS — c, or 

eft — c. 

The seesad beeomea by invenion the seventh, that ii, 

The dimindud leeond becomes the raperflnoos tevendi; ss, €,g, B— eb becomes 

C^B or c^b; FS— gb becomes, &c. 

The minor second becomes 7* ; ss, e.g. (3— Ab becomes Ab— g, fte. 

The major second hecomps^ — Sec. 
The siqterfrious second becomes^&c. 
The third becomes, &e. ftc 

(G.) 

GENSEAL VIEW OF THE IKTEEVALS. 

§XLyi. 

In oar hivestigation of the intervals thus for, we have found : 
That the fifth, dxtb, and seventh are inversions oS the fonrdi, tlurd, and 
second. 

That the octave, ninth, tenth, &e. are only repetitions of the pinme, second, 
third, d^c. 
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Tliat, in tho sprios of thi' natural tones, every interval, exicpt the prime 
and the octave, prfsmts itst lt" under two different maf^nitiuics ; and that the 
difference bet^iseen major and minor intervals consists in one key more or one 
key less. 

That ao interral which ia by one key smaller or laxger than it oocnn 
ID the aeries of the oatoral tones, is called diminishwl or saperflvons; that 
any interval wMeh is still larger than the snperflnons is deuMninated doubly 
snperfloons, and any one that is still smaller than the diminished is termed 
dooibly dimmished; &e. 

That, finalfy, the major intervals become by invendoo minor, and, vice 
versft, Ibe minor become major; the diminished become superfluous, and the 
latter btcnnx' diminished; the doubly dimininhed become the doubly super- 
fluous, and the reverse. 

This view very mnch facilitates an acquaintance with the nnmeroosly 
multiplied different intervals. For if one only once understands the series 
of the natural tones, nothing is more easy than to distinguish the major and 
minor secoiid-^, thirds, and fourths, frona one another, and, by coniparison with 
tliesf. tn kiiNW iuuiiediattly all the other intervals also; namely, the major 
and miiKir scveiithM, sixths, and fifths, as inverted minor and major seconds, 
fourths, and thinis ; and all the superfluous intervals, by the circumstance 
that they are one key greater than the major; and all diminished intervals, 
1^ the lut that th^ are still smaller than the minor. In a similar manner 
ooe comes to a taiowledge of the doubly diminished and the doubly supeHbons 
intenrals, in case such occur. 

This view not only saves an intolerable wearisooieneBS to the memory, 
but it also fiunishes, instead of a mere knowledge got by heart, a dear appre- 
hension of the realrelatifloa of the intervals. 

It will always be quite a useful exercise for a beginner, as a method of 
practising himself into a knowledge of the intervals, to take the trouble to write 
in notes all the species of intervals separately on all possible degrees of the 
staff, and then to play them on the piano-forte. It will especially be well also, 
in writing as above suggested, not only to use, iiiti-rehaiigeahly, at one time one 
clef and at another time another, l)iit also to write the intervals not merely on 
one and the same staff, hut sometiues on two or more. 
In fig. 10, below, e. g, 

(Fig. 10) 



























I 





















the tone gtf is the saperflaous fifth of c ; e is the minor sixth from gK and the 
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major tUid (the major tenth) from c ; g)t is the minor nnder-Bixth from e (or 

sixth below e) ; c is the major under-tliird (under-tenth) from e. Or, fig. 1 1 : 



( J 


1 * 






i 








• — 



c is the minor fifth from f!tt ; 3» is the diminiihed aeventh frtmi i% and minor 
third from o ; a is a minor third (or tenth) from fS» the major sixtii from ^ the 

major ^rth fntni eb ; fU is a minor undcr-fiflli from c, a diniiiUHhed imder- 
seventh from eb, a minor uuder-third (uuder-tenthj from a; c is a minor undor- 
third from &e. 



BEHABK. 

Hie mnksl Utemti hsYO diQnctMi smeft at lo hmo magijfhdentib tUr§ properly art. 
One SMimies 68, oUien teach that there aie only 35» 24, or even only 18, and expkla 

the rest as " merely ddmerical and imaginary intervals." But this view of the subject 
seems to me to be a very strange one, and the controversy involved in it to be both a 
singular anfl an unmeaning; one I 

How many dilTerent grades of distance between two tones are, in themselves and 
aeoording to the natore of our ^item of tones, conceivable* we have already seen ; the 
diipnte can no more be on this point, than there can be a dispute in mathematics on the 
question, how many different magnitudes there are ! 

This, therefore, cannot properly be Ihe meaning of the rontenfling parties ; they enter 
the fieM only on the question, irhnt intervals actually ocr.ur in music ^ With Mia- ques- 
tion we have nothing to do — at least in the prueni connectiony where our only purpose 
is to adi^ ffBdi a nomeuelatttrtt ea will affind ns a name of a definite meaning fin 
every conceivable species of distance between tones, whether such species of distances 
ooeor fieqoently, or seldom, or eveii never ; somewhat in the same manner as we desig- 
nate every point of the earth's surface, whether frequented or inaccessible, according to 
degrees of length and breadth [of longitude and latitude]. But who is found in this 
department contend on the point, how many degrees of latitude there really ore! 
wlieOiertiieie actnally is, e. g, ^ 89th degreel and perhapa calling this 80th degree a 
chimerical, a mere imagiaary latitude, became he ragardi it inyomlble that St ever should 
be e^dored by a Imman bdngt 
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CnAPTER 111. 

RllTTHMICS.— MEASURE OF TIME. 



DIVISION L 

LDEA OF EHYTHM AKD MBASU&E. 
§ XLTII. 

The mnaioal art req^i^(^8, in addition to the connection of different tones, ekill 
another property, which, though it is not uLsf l ifrly essential to the nature of 
mveic*, haa Mverthele^i the power of very much enhancing its beauty. This is 
rhythm or measured movement, and consists io the drcnmstancc that the times 
in which the ton*''? and rnmbinations of tonos i?onnd, are exactly mea^ntred in re- 
lation to rach other by quotai* or proportidnal parts, ami that the times thus 
mt'asrrc'l out are also aonirati'ly julj united in relatwn to the atres» of voice 
respti-tiv' ly appiupi iati' to farfi, and arc symmetrically a(.t'<»nted. 

1 fay that rhythm docs not Ix loni: necessarily to the nature of music; because 
it i» a matter of iact, that nut all luusic in rhythmical ur measured. In the usual 



* The author dues not wean by tiiiii, that rhythm is not material to the excellertrp of 
music -, for he repeatedly and expressly affirms the contrary. He only meanti to say 
Uist rhytbm is not sbsoliitdy ewentisl to the ensnee of mnaie, in tneh a tense ss tlist 
moric cannot exist wilfaoat it. A man may still preserve Us identity snd retsin his 
cmentisl properties as a human being, though all his limbs be cut off, and all the ijm- 
metry of his proportions be destroyed, and all his beauty be effaced : he is still a man, 
it is true, but no longer a man of the appropriate human comeliness and beauty, no 
longer possessed of the attributes which alone can give the appropriate grace aud 
lovcUneis to his Ibrmt or csn render him an object dealmble to behold. It is in this 
seme that mosie may be robbed of rhythm, and yet be music. It is still mane in 
eswnce, in the same way as a man is still s msn, thon^ dqwived of liis limbi, bis pro* 
portions, and his beanty. 

That rhythm is material to the goodness ot mu^ic, is one uf the plainest of all truths. 
No property is more indispensable \ none is more universally appreciated by the iu- 
stinetive capacities of ereiy mosical constitution. Indeed, it is not too much to say, 
Uist musical genius snd the rliythmic&l sense are co-ordinata qualities, and that the 
one ascends or descends the scale of perfection precisely with the other. It probably 
win be found universally true, tliat the higher is a man's native musical genius in 
general, the more delicate, acute, and prominent is his appreciation of rhythm. If 
there be a property in music that can charm and enwrap the feelings, and that can carry 
01 airay Trith its fiwdnsting and delightful impremions, it is that exact, etren, regular, 
uoifiirm, symmetrical movement which we call rhythm. Of all the attributes, thereibre, 
which pertain to the musical art, this should be tlie lost to be i8icrificed.-^TB. 
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ehond siiiguig of the <^iureh congregations, e. g. the longer or ihorler duration of 
the tones in relation to one another is not at all adjusted to measure, but each tone 
is held out at pleasure, one about as long another ; and the most that is done 
is snmctimes to at'cont this or that tone more or h'^s, ac'^rding^ to the preater or 
less stress of voice due to the syllable of the text. But, alXer all, this is not a 
measured movement — it is not rhythm; there in in the case no such im asuring 
and accentual adjusting of the times as we find in rhythmical luubic \ one can 
beat no liiue to such a pertbrmauoe. 

If, on the contrary, s symmetrical measured division of the times is found in 
s pleoe of muBiOy t. the time is distributed into exactly equal general di\isions, 
and these are again divided into equal parts, and the latter are fitrther separated 
into eqnal smaller qnotaa or proportional parts^ &c. and the duration of the tones in 
relation to one another is exactly measnred according to sndi divisions of time, 
so that a general division always appeals as a symmetrieaUy arranged group 
of several smaller portions of time, and tiiese taken together as a smalls* sab- 
ordinate group of yet smaller parts, and the accent is also qrnunetrically 
apportioned amongst all these divisions of time — then the music is measnred and 
rhythmical, and sustains the same relation to unrythmical music, as poetry does 
to prose. This is the nvn.sie hv far the most in use at the present day. 

Its essential nattirf , afpordingly, consists in a perfect symmetry, as it respects 
the duration and iln- a( out of the tones. This symmetry is designated by the 
terms rhythm, measnr". and also metre. 

The doctrine of rhythm is called rhyihmicSf and also rhjfthmopaia, and 
metrics. 



DIVISION IL 

THE MAKKING OF TUB DURATION OF TIME. 

(A.) 

DURATION OF THE NOTES AND RliSTS. 

§ XLVIIl. 

How long or diort is to be the duration of a tone, b shown, in written mnsic, 
primarily* by the difierent forms of the notes. These forms (not to mention 
those employed in the most and^t times and not occurring at all at the present 
dny) are as follow: 

* There are two ways of showiog the duratiou of tones. One ia to indicate it by the 
particular form qf the iiolet.and tfie other b to denote it by certain marks qf expressionf 
placed either at the begimiing of a piece of mnuc or over particiilsr notes along the 
coQise of a piece. The former is what the author calls thj primarjf method-— Tk. 

t Qmiy-'Words expretdve of the degree of movement, or marks referring to the 
ribratiom of a pendulum. — Ed. 
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L^mmJ f the ifwSiia» the krgest ; 




(d.) |S) Zonffa, the long; 

O or |cj! , [h . I |o' I , Brcvts, the ahort, or quadrangle ; 
(</.) o, i^miltrevu, the half-short; 

(e.) ^ or^j Minima, the snuilloj^t ; 

(/*) • *» Semt-minima, the half-smallest ; 

(^.) p or Ftua or £7in«a» the extended, hooked, or crooked ; 

^)^vt fllnn^/iiM or Btt-mea^ the half-ezteiided, twioe-eztended, 

twice-hooked, or twiee-crooked. 

(«.) ^ or J^, Sub'semifma or Ter-unca, the thrioe^xtended, thrioe-hooked, 

or thrice-crooked, &c. 

Each preceding note indicates, as the ahove names in some of the instances 

would lead one to suppose, always a duration of time twice as long as the 
following. The time of each following note is half as long as that of the 
preceding, as is aho%m by the diagram in fig. 12, borrowed from Ztffier : 
(Fig. 12.) 



J J J J 

T ^ T T T T T T 
y J^. .I*. J*. .R. .I*. .I*, .l^. j=. .P. j:. J=:. 

j^pji ^22^^12 Fj^^2jji jii3iiiiiC2 iiibSp^SbS P5?5^3 P^P3C9 CS^^3I^3 

Hence arose the more modem German mode of designatioii, whidi probably, 
to most leaders, is better known. Yw instance : the semibrevis, o, is taken as 
vmtf, and the name whole-note is applied to it. The minima, ^ , inasmuch as 
it is only half as long as the former, is called a half-note ; the semi-minima, 
J, being half as lonp as the so-fMll^Ml /lalf, is accordingly denominated a fjuarter- 
noile, and so on: ^ eightk^note ; ^ six/emth-note, &,c. Those forms of notes 

whidi are greater than the aemwrevis have from time to time changed their 
meaniag, and are at the present period but very seldom used. No modern 
names for them have, therefire, been introdiiood ; and, in case they anywhere 
occur, they must still be called by fbrir iri'xinal name*, brevtM, longa, and 

maxima; p<^rbfi|>« douljle^J'our-J'oId, ami rvjhf-f'nld notes\. 

* In England they are csUed the Isfi^c* the Umg^ and the ftrese.—BD. 

t It may xiot» perhaps, be wKhoQt atility to advert in this camection to the Italian 
and Freocb appellatiuns of the lengths of the notes. It is to be observed, however, in 
respect to these Ita!ian and French technical terms, that their meaning is Tor the most 
part very fluctuating and undetermined ; for, neither the Italians uor the French are 
agreed among themselves ou this point, though the latter have more recently, since the 
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Moreover, in'iHifians are ^cnorally amistoiiH tl lu teach, with entire iiiaccuracy, 
that the brevis has the leugth uf Iwu men* arc s , llie longa^ four memures ; the 
semibrerts, o/if measure ; the minima^ half a measure: for all thi.s applicfi, a« 
we shall suon perceive, only tu certain species uf metusure ; whi rca.s, Lu all ihc rest, 
it doed Dot apply. (§ § LVI, LVIIl.) Yet even Sukcr has adopted that gross 
error in his Tlieory of the line Arte, in the utide " Noten.'' Tlie ininma 
eillier the length of two quarter'nxan Of tAfww e^fAtA~mtes, &c. ; the temi- 
^evi$f two Aa^notet or fiur quarter-notes, &c. ; the brevia, two Memibreves 
or wlMe notet, or JUUwa, &c. ; the loi^a, two brevet, &c. 



§ XLIX. 

The whole matter of the meaning and value uf uatc», it has just been 
presented, reduces itself as one perceives, merely to this, that (a) each larger or 
longer note repments Hile double, the four-fold, the eight-fold, &e. of » anudler 
one; but that we have no form of note to represent tbe threefold, the aue-fold, 
the mne'foldf &c. of a amaller note ; and that thus, (b) viee vers^, each sniaUer 
note b either (he koUf, or the fourth, or the eitfhih part of the larger form of 
note, while there is no note to difttingniith a third, a sixth, a ninth, &c. part of a 
larger one. 

time of the revolutioo, perhaps, adopted a moic detinite teroiinulogy, and have ictaioed 
it with a tolerable degree of firmness. 

The Maxima is, in Italiujj, JIassima , in Fieiicb, Maxime. 



|Z3 The Longa ; Italian, ^unga ; French, Longue. 

O or |o| The Brevis . Italian, Breve ; French, Breve or Carr^. 

O The SemibrevU ; Italian, ^'mtdrcve ; Fnwk,Simibrive ot 2Jenubrive,aiao Hondet 
at the present time, Blanche. 

^ The Minima ; Italian, Mimma ; Frendi, formerly Minime or Btanehtt hot now 

Dentiblarirhc. 

J The Semimitiitna ; among the Italian theorists and writers, S'emiminima , among 
practical musiciaus, the more usual term is un Quarto ; French, formerly Demi' 

minime, but now Noire, 
* The Fvm or Unra : Italian, i'loHiU ^oiiajjare Remark at § XVII) ; French, Croche. 
m The Semi/u^sa or Bia-Unca ; Italian. Semicroma ; also, after the Geruau method, vn 
f Sededmo ; in Rendi* fonneriy Semieroehe, but now DouMo'Croeke ; hy wauy, 

and even in several Italian and Freoch dietionaries, the term i« very erroneously 

talicn to be Biscroma. 
5 The SubseiniJ')!sa or Tcrttnca ; Italian, Biscroma. (One will readily notice that the 
Y appellation liisrroina, as here employed , docs not stand in a proper relation to the 

term .Semicroma 9 \ but yet it la now currently used in this mauucr.) — French, 

Tn'ph-crorhe. (Previously to the sixteenth notes being called Smiirrochcs, the 
thirty second notes were termed Doublc'croches ; by which means ilare arose again 
among the French writers a false relation between the terms, and, with it, a con- 
fusion of their significations themselves.) 

fi Among the Italian practical mnsicians,thia is called Sendbiseroma ; Freudi, Quadru^ 

)p ^e*croiehe. 
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It haa Ijeen sonpht to supply thin two-foW defect ia two diflTorrnt ways. 

(a.) In the first plare, it has been det^rnunpd that a dot (originally iR rliapsja 

second small head of a uote, platvd afU r a note ) shall enhance its valuo trt the 

amoontttf oob and » half of itself, so that, e.^. a note otherw ii»e having the value 

of only two hilTes, a ■o-c»]]«d vAo/lr, becomes if we fonuBb it with a dot 

o • 

equal in Talne to thiee haU-notes; a dotted Aal/' 

lieeomm, in like manner, equal to three quarter-notes or dz eighths, J . J , 

It is practised, moreover, to pnt a second dot after the first ; in which case 
the last dot has half the value of the first, &c. ; and thus, e. g. the following form, 
in a piece v& music, o • • 

r e pr ese n ts seven quarter notes, or fourteen eighths, dec; namely, the semibreve 
represent?^ four quarters; the first dot, two quarters ; and the second dot, half a 
mil eh as the first, i. e. one quarter; and tliiis, in all, there are seven quarters. 

In this way we firf» enabled p»>rfeetly to repr ( -.( ni Ihn nni'-und-a-half-fold, tho 
tlir(>r-f()ld, thf six-fold, (lit- twt lve-fold, &c. and also tlir st'vt ii-j'nld, the fbni ii t u- 
fold, c^'c. of t'vrry undotti d imte ; since, as was jnsi oli^erved, the form <_> . re- 
presents oue-aiul-a-hali' i)f the whole, or tlirrr liall-nules ; and so also thi- I'oi ui 
C^, threi* quarter-notes or six eighths, or twelve sixteenths, c'te. ; the furui cj . . 
represents the J-fold or the 1 J-fold of o, or 3* half-notes, or seven quarters, or 
finnteen eighths, &e. 

{b.) In the second phiee, in order that we might not be limited in the snbdi* 
vision of simple notes exdnsively to halves, quarters, eighths, &e. u iph'ts or 
trieieM* (in Frendi, frwlet*, irieU, or fricub), wextolea, quinMes, and the like, 
have been introduced. The snbstaiMe of this mode of designation consists in 
representing three individual thirds of a note by three notes of the next smaUer 
^ledea, as, e. y. three thirds of a whole note by three half-notes, with a figure 3 
written over them, to signify that these half-notes are not desifnied to represent 
halves, bat thirds of the n»t higher s])ecies of note (thirds of o): 

Such a form of notes is called a trude or tr^kt («'. e. a thing of three parts, a 
three, a three-unit form) of half-notes ; and, in the same manner, three thirds 
of a balf-'note can be represented by vrriting three-quarter notes with a figure 3 

over them ^ ^* C^^mpare % LX) ; and in a similar way can also 

• • ■• 

be rt'pn'srntrd subordinate divisions into forms of five parts, forms of seven 
parts, and the like {qmntoles, sepdinoltSy Sec). 

• The term friblf is a diminutive derived from the Greek numenl a4iective Tpuc, or 
fiom tbecovrespondiog Lstin^rrx, three, and hence means a/itfle three. Its signification, 
tiierefore, i^ the same as that of triplet; but injismnch as we are ol ligcd to employ the 
terms qvintole, sextole, sepiole , kc. (or similar <liniiniitive t omhinutions of notes, it ig 
thouglit desirable, for the sake of uuifornuty, to use ilie term Iriule in preference to 
triplei.^TB. 

VOL. 1. ' 
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But ftll flMW MqiedkntB aie itUl always defeotiTe and onaatufiMstory. 

For, in tbo fiiat place, as it respects the enhancing of the value of a note bj 
the addition of a dot, it is, after all, ianposiible to r epresent in this way soch 
Ibnns as that of immvAMs, or iime-^ttarlerv, — say the nme-qturiers of a 9-4 
measme, — in a piece of munc ; and thoe is no odm means of doing this, than 
to change a whole note by the addition of a dot into a ooe-and-a-half-ibid or 
six-quarter note, and ro ako a half-note into a thrce-qnarter note, and then to 
bind the two together by a eorved line (^), thns o'C^^*; or perhaps to 

ooopls together an eight-quarter note and a one-qnarter note, thns |q) J; 
and the like. 

So also, t1u> subdivision into Irtolsv, gumioks, and the like, leaves much yet 
to desire. This subject, however, we can more ccniTeniently treat in § LXII. 
The consideration of the fact, that, in more ancient times, the values of notes 

wore, in thfi so-called modo pt'rfecto, diviLlod into tlirecj< and thrws, is not appro- 
priate to the present connection, but belongs rather to the history of the art. 



The different forms of tin- notes, or Hipns of toiu'8, have difft-rfnt forms of /Ac 
marks of silence ^pauses^ or rests, oorreiipouiiiug to them, loliuw : 

J, X 5*. r \ ^» ^ 

a aa ^ d e f ff 9 i 

Here also each character signifies the doable of the next following: character a 
or oa denotes 32 quarters, or 16 halyes, or 6 wholes; character h denotes 16 
quarters, 8 halves, or 4 wholes ; character eight qnarters ; character ibor ; 
diaracter s, two ; and character f ff, one quarter ; &c. 

We often hear modes of expression employed in reference to this sobject 
which are entirely incorrect, or at least in . the highest degree inaj^ropiiate ; 
namely: character « or denotes eight measure; character hjour measures ; 
character e, two measures ^ &c. A little iarther on, we wiU idiow that this is true 
only in certain iqpecies of measure. 



(B.) 

DBSIOKATION OV TIME. 

§ u. 

The above-mentkmed rhythmical signs indicate the duration winch a tone 
or a rest is to have merely in a ccn^»araiwe, relaihe point of view ; but not 
jmitivefy, absoiuiefy or uneondUionalfy ; ui other words, they merely tell how 
many times hnjfer or sJkorter one tone is Ma« anoikeTf but not how long a tone 
is «a ttfe^, absolutely considered. 

In order to indicate this last, that is the so-called ien^, or, as it is also 
termed, the degree of tie rytkmutal movement, or the measure, the only method 
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praetued, Dstil modern timee, wae to employ the (edmiflel terms, AU^o, 
Aiidantt, Adoffto^vaii many others, or the correspondent terms in the Tetnafnilar 
language of eadi oonntiy where mosio was written. 

Bnt as these designations are very imoertain and Tamble, the necessity of a 
more sure scale for the measurement of time han long been Mt. (See Le^oig 
General Mmdcal Gaaette fiir 1813, No. 27, p 441.) 

To meet this exigence, various machines have been invented and jHKjposed 
since the seventeenth century, under the names of Measure-measurers, Measure^' 
clocks. Musical Time-measurf^rs, Chronometers, Hhythmnmefrrs, 3fpfrometers, 
Jf^asii re-indicators, Tempo-indtcaiors, and the like, \vlii( h were inteml< d to 
t*rriko quicker or slower, just accortUng as they were rrtrulat^^d to thin or that 
particular number: and heuce, in compliante with tlii.s j.laii, musical composers, 
intitead of fmpluyin,£? the technical tfrms Allegro, Andanff, and the like, were 
BOW, with relerence to these striking machines, hereaftor merely to place the 
following signs at the commencement of their piece of music; namely, J 36 or 

45, Sec* Hwt is, ''in the iasmer piece of mnaic, a quarts note b to be taken 
aa olten as there ooeora one stroke of the machine, when it is adjusted to 
No. 36; and in the latter piece of music, the half>notes ate to be peilonned as 
rapidly as the strolces of the machine occur, when it is graduated to No. 45 ; " 
and so of the rest 

Of these several machines, the one that has met with the most nnivenal 
reception is that which was invented some years since by the mecbanidan 
Maelzel, in Vienna, and was named a Meinmme (a word derived, as many 
snj^MMe, from meirom, nkeasure, and nomas, song; in which aiae,the form of the 
word would more appropriatrly be, Nomometer ; ~ or the terra is, perhaps, more 
correctly derived from the Greek inspetor or snpcr^■^snr of measurejj, ji4«T/)cw/*«< ; 
or, literally, virfn'-modus, the {trescriln-d manner of the measure). The inventor, 
in his numerous jcnirneys into (iermany, Holland, Enijland, Franw, and many 
other places, succee<led in persuading a large uuuiber of living musical com- 
posers into a formal subscription to his machine, in which they usually committed 
them.<ielves to hiui to indicate the time in their composition.** thereafter, according 
to the degtees of his madiine; and by this means be was enabled to go into a 
profitable mann&ctnre of these metronomes. 

In ftct, Hftbd's machine really merited this fbrtnne in preference to any 
other yet invented, partly on account of its fine internal and external me^ 
dtaniani^ hut especially hecanse the inventor has given it snch a division that its 
nnmhers always show at the same time how many snch strokes make out the 
duration of a minute of time. Adjusted, e. to Uie number 60, it strikes just 
60 timen in a minute ; thus eadi stroke continues a second. At the number 120, 
it strikes ISO times in a mlntite ; at 50, fifly tinie»; &c. 

Now in case the time [tempo | is dcsii^rnated in a piece of music by this 
method, as, e. ff. ^ — ()0 Malzi'l Mctron. 

this t<»napo or time, as one j>crceives, is nut only une(|uivoeally determined for 
ever, for all periods* ot" time, but every reiuier can iumiediutely recognize and 
execute the degree of movement thus indicated, in ease he only possessi s oub 
of these machines, and has it at hand at the time when its ose is required, pro- 
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vided it i8 made and adjusted precisely like that wlm h the musical conipu^tr 
himself employed in measuring and indicatitif^ his tempo or time, without any 
derangement or oorraption (all wliiohf indeed, it ib not always easy to find). 



REMAfiK. 

It is to be regrettad tbat the pretnppontions in fUs case an so numerous, and par* 

ticnlarly that sue h nictronomical signs are not only useleis to all Uioie who do not possess 
these machines, but al^o even to those who have thenii wceptin cases where the machine 

can be placed close by. 

The more important and interesting the article i» in itself, the more must we regret 
tUs infelicity, and the uMre strongly must we wish in some way to snrmonnt it. 

Now this can in fiut be done* by udng, instead of Malzd*^ machine, as can be done 
with entire satisfaction, merely a simj-lu thread pendulum, t. e. any small weight, as, 
e. g. a lead ball of miy ^^izo that may be preferred, suspended by a thread ; an instrument 
which every one can n>r\riif:;'"fiirc for himself in two minutes' time. 

A pendulum, it i» welt known, swings faster in proportion to the shortness of the 
string ; and dower in proportiail as tlM string is longer. That is to say, a pendnlom of 
88 Bhenish or Vienna inelies, e. g, Btrikes just once in a second, and hence jnst as ftst as 
Malzel's metronome at No. 60; — a peadulum of 9 inches, as fast as Miilzel's machine 
at 120 .— of .'>5 inches, as Malzel at .'lO, &c. TIio table standing' l)eknv contains a 
complete l otTipari-nn and rrdut tiou of the (le<,'ree.s of MalzePs metronome to the different 
lengths of a pendulum, both in Hhcnish or Vienna inches and in French centimelcrst' 
The table is to be read thns : the strokes of Hjihwl's machine, when it is adjusted to 
No. 50, are eqnal to the strokes of a peadulnm of 56 Rhenish inches, or 143 centimeters ; 
Miilxel No. 52 is equal to a pendulum of 50 Rhenish inches, or 132 centimeters ; Miiizcl 
80 is equal to a pendulum of 21 Rhenish mches, or centimeteis ; Malsel 160 is equal 
to a pendulum c>f 5 Ehcnish in* hes, or 14 centimeters^ &c. 
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nduoei 


Hiasel. 


Rhen. Inch. 


to Mclrea. 


1 Hidzel. 


Rhen. lodi. 


to Metres. 


50 




55 




1.43 


1 92 




16 




0.42 


52 




50 




1.32 


96 




]5 




0.38 


54 




47 




1.22 


1 lOU 




14 




0.35 


56 




44 




1.14 


104 




13 




0.33 


59 




41 




1.06 


I 108 




12 




0.30 


60 




38 




1.00 


112 




11 




0.28 


63 




3t 




0.90 


IIG 




10 




0.26 


66 




31 




0.82 


120 




9 




0.25 


69 
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U.75 






8 




0.22 


72 




2(i 




0.70 






5* 




0.20 


76 




24 




0.62 


13S 








0.18 


80 




31 




056 


144 




6| 




0.17 


84 




19 






152 




6 




0.15 


88 




18 




0.4b 


160 




5 




O.U 



(Mill/el's metronome does not extend beyond IGU.)* 

Thus, in order to be able to execute, e. y. the doiignation jiJuizei cJ = 60, without 
the aid of the metronome itself, we have only to take the thread of a pendulum 3S 



« As I attempted to show, in the year 1813, in the Leips. mwikal. Zeitang, p. 441. 
t A French centimeler is a measure of length equal to .3937 of an Snglish inch.^ 

Tr. 

t Since this vrm written, metronomes have been made with ascalc extending from 40 
to 20b.— Ed. 
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inches loDg (or 1.00 metres), and cause (he ball Ihcrrnn, perhaps by au impulse from 
the hand, to sw^ing to and fro a few times ; each stroke of the peuduluin theo gives 

the time of a half-note, corresponding to the designation, Ma I/el c-} — RO. 

This operation is the more easy, inasmuch as such a proceedicj^' with tlic jxiidulum 
raqi^res throughout no particular exactness and care, farther than only perhaps that 
we do not allow the peodotuai to make too la^ 4^ wide Tiliralioiii* became in tbia 
eate the ball Impereeptiblj retards ita motion. On (he other hand, it ia not atall 
necessary to measure the inches with very particular exactness -, for even a very ctm- 
siderable difference of length, as, e.g. the difference between 15 and 16, amounts, 
musically considered, to a mere nothing j and even that betweeen 15 and 17 or 18 is 
scarcely perceptibte. 

For this reason, thereibr^ in the above table of eomparisoDi all complicated ftaetions 
«f inches, t»g. | or | ftad the like, inasmaeh aa sneh niceties are^ in practioe, entirely 
imperceptiMe, are in part whollj suppffcssed, and in part redneed to the simpler fractions 

(to half inches) to which they approximate; and one may without hesitation even 
discard these simpler fractions in practice, and may, e.g. instca'l of 6^, concisely take 
at pleasure either 6 or 7. So milUmelers, inc. are also disregarded. 

Calculated witih extreme exactness, Uie lengths of pendulum corresponding to the 
degrees of Hafaid*s metronome would be as follow : 



Crathnetera 

reduced to 
MsL Rhen. in. Metres. Eng. Inch. 

90 = M.70e s= 1.4399 = 56.340 

92 = 5n.5«l = 1.3'2'20 = 52.090 
54 = 4G.if03 = 1 .i'ioB = 48,302 
56 = 43.613 = 1.1399 = 11.914 
58 =: 40.657 — l.(V/2G = 11.870 
60 = 37.992 = I ).'.».» i'J = .39.125 
63 = 34 459 = 0.9(XW = 35.187 
66 =: 31.398 = 0.8205 = 32.334 
69 = 38.727 = 0.7506 = 29.584 
72 = 26.383 = 0.C895 = 27.170 
76 = 23.679 = 0.6188 = 24.385 
80= 21.3tJ'J = 0.5585 = 22.007 
84 = 19.383 = 0.5065 = 19.901 
88 = 17.661 = 0.4615 = 18.188 
92 =z \C,A:>r, = 0.4225 =: lt;.r,:i^ 
96 = 14.839 = 0,3878 = 15.283 



Cenlineters 

reduced to 
MsL Rhen. In. Metres, ling. Inch. 

too = 13.677 = 0.3574 = 14.086 

104 = 12.645 — n.3:'.i>5 = 13.022 

108 = U.725 = 0.O064 = 12.075 

112 = 10.903 = 0.28-14 = 11.228 

116 = WAU — 0.2656 = lO.VJ 

120 "J. 198 = 0.2l8*z — '.<.7^i 

126 = 8.615 = 0.2251 - ^.872 

132 = 7.848 — U.2051 — 8.U83 

i:)8 — 7.tHl = 0.1877 = 7.396 

144 = 6.695 — 0.1723 = 6.792 

152 = 5.918 = 0.1547 = 6.096 

160 = 5.342 = 0.1396 = 5.502 

(168 = 4.845 — 0.1266 = 4.990) 

(176 — 4.415 = 0.1154 = 4.547) 

(l-t — 4.039 = 0.1056 = I.IVJ) 

(192 = 3.709 O.Uii69 = 3.5i20) 



The difference arising from the f^reater or less weight of the ball i*? still Icf?? percep- 
tible than that produced by the >Vii!,ht variation in the length of the string i it even 
amouutJ> to nothing at all. The bamc is true of the influence of the barometrical or 
thermometfical state of the air, and of the circumstance that a pendultun Tibratea 
slower near the equator than it does near the polesi and the like. AU these extremely 
nice differences are in music entirely imperceptible. 

We see from all this, with what perfect convetjience a mere simple thread pendulum 
can supply the place of a metronome ; anil that it wouSd not therefore be amiss, if the 
composer should write the correbpoodiug lengths of penduliun alongside his designation 
of time according to the degrees of the metronome ; as, e. ^. 

JndmUt Hiilael mebon. f = 00 (Peod. 38 Rhen« inch); 
ktt *neh a designation of time would be immediately practicable to every one, as well 
by mean? of a simple thread pendulum, as by means of a metronome, and mif;ht thus 
be understood by thou=.ini^3 of readers, players, or nnisic-directors, to whom a dcsii'Tiafion 
of time written merely according to metronomical degree is uumtcliigible, for the want 
of an opportunity to consult the or^e of a metronome or of a reduction table. One 
migbt, moreover, for the accommodation of those who may not be acquainted with the 
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inch used, or who may not have it immediately at command, cause an inch scale to be 
printed in connection v\ tih this designation of the time. Then it would be entirely im- 
iBAtcrMl whether one should om the Bbenith or the Parifiiiii inch, the English inch, 
die French metre [mfttree], or whatever dee, as a measure ; for, a piece of tnusie tbns 
marked, carries with itself, wherever it goes, its measure of timet together with the 
measure of the inch employed in designating the time. 

Finally, the most concise method of desig^natiug the time would be that of merely 
giving it according to the lengths of apenduivm aione, and thus concisely to write : 

Andante, • =: 38 pend. 
as I pro|K)se<] before the metronome was thought of.* 

Contemplating the matter in this point of view, it were indeed to be wished that 
Mr. Hateel had written on the scale of hit metronome die inches of a pendnlmn cor- 
responding to its degrees; as, e. ^. 88 or I metre, where 60 stands ; in which case tfafe 
strokes of the metronome are jnst as quick as those of a simple pendulum 36 inches or 
1 metre lonj^ : — so also 14 or 0,35 met. ■vvhcrc 100 sUmds ; 55 or 1,13 at 50, &c. His 
tnachine would thereby afford the additional advant;\'^'e fhat it would at once serve the 
double purpose of enabling one to ascertain as vycII a Ume ihat is given by proportional 
^rts of a minute, a« one Uiat is designated by lengths of a pendulum. The madune 
thus prepared wonld likewise enable the composer to give his intended time bj means 
of it. at once and without the necessity of a reduction table, according to the propor- 
tional parts of a minute, and according to the lengths of r pendulum — b )th at the same 
time; and every composer, moreover, who indicates his lime by the lengths of a pendulum, 
at once thereby gains the advantage of being not merely intelligible to those only who 
bare llfilsd*s metronome before Quan, but to every one who will employ a mere simple 
threid pendoliim. 

In conclusion, and as additional pmof and illnstmtion of the positions assumed in 
the above tables, the two Mowing lemmaa may be here introdaoed from the snbieet of 

I)ynatnics : 

(1.) Pendulums of equal lengths vibrate m cquui times, even if their weights are 
tmlike. 

(3.) In pendidams of nneqnal lengths, ttie times in which they vibrate are aa the 
square root of their lengths ; and thus the lengdis of the pendulnnw are aa the aqnaie 
*00t of the times in which they vibrate. 

Therefore, a pendulum which is, c. g. tn viVtrate itcice as slow as another, must be 
Jour times as long , and, vice versa, only a quarter us long, in order to strike twice as fast. 

Therefore, according to the table on page 68, Mzl. 56 is = 44, but Mr\. 112 is = J 
of 44, t. e. = 1 1 ;— Mzl. 50 is — 55. but Mzl . ibO = J of 55, t. = 13 3 (or briefly — 14) ; 
— and according to the table on page 69, Mzl. 80 is = 31^69. Hh., but Mzl. 160 is = * 
t»f 21.860, tims s= 5.343 ; and tfzt. 40 woold be = 4 times 21.860, flnis = 85.476. 

llsl. J120,or ^Q.498Bh.wouldbe = ]I«l.^ 60,or^ 37.992 Bh. 

This mbject I have more fully discussed in another placet, where I have presented 
a genml survey of the history of the chronometer from the year 1699 onward down 
to the latest time. 



* In the year 1813, in No. 27 of the Leipx. aUgem. mos. Zeitong, p. 441 (also copied 

in the Wiener allg. mu.s. Zeitun^). ' 

t In the Leipz. allg. raus. Zeitung for Jan. 1813, No. 27, p. 441 ; 1814, Isio. 27 
p. 445; 1815, No. 5, p. 81; abo in die 1st edition of this theory, vol. 1, p. 119, and 
vol. 2, p. 834; alao the ardele OInmmeUrt in Ecsdi^ AUgem. ^cyklopadie der Wis- 
f fi tafiia ft fm \inA Kiinste. 
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SCALE. 

3 Parisian Inches. 



3 RlwDish and Vie&ita Inchet. 

4 i 



8 Nuremberg bidies. 



Decimctere. (D<^cimdtre.) 

i I I I I i i i i I 

The cliiTerttDce in the measure of the inch, as oue perceives, is so Httloy UuU} as waa 
observed on page 09, it can scarcely be deemed worthy of comideratiou. 



DIVISION III. 

DITlSIOll 07 MBASU&ES. 

4 LII. 

Rhythm, as we s^'f, consiHtrt in a s^ymmetrical conibinatioii of different groups 
of time, partly larger and partly Hiiialler. The^«' o-ro?ips of time are of two 
(lilfercnt Hpeeies : iho uic ( iiii>i>ts if times wliich are unequal among them.selves 
and are suborduiatt; 1 y arraiiLid uuder one another*; while the other consist.s of 
times which are equal among theniHelve^, and are placed side by side oue after 
the other, as equal and parallel group.st. 

Hie best knowD nteMue of such groups of time is that which we tedmioally 
€■11 0 m9aiW0, and wldcii, in written mime, we are aooatomed to bound by the 
bar. Henee, in treating the subject of rhythm, we will wUk muuwet, 

A mancal meaaore, it appean, is the moaann of several timee, TIm tinna 
of whieh it oonaiatoare oailad jiMtU ef Ait meaaute [or meaMme-pmrU^, TlwBe 
parts of meaaon are adbdivided into memhen of fhe metmm [or meaeure' 
wtewtien]; these are again dividad into sBboidinateMid3b'jMr<\i^ 



§ LIII. 

A niea»ure has either tiro or fhrec fifties or jxirts. 

A measure consisting of two tim> s or parts, i# called even mecuwe ; a 
mea«inre consisting of three times or parts is called uneven nieasurr. 

The reason why only a division into two or three parts is here spoken of, 
and nothing is said of measores ooneiBting of /our, Jive, six or more parts, will 
appear beraaller. 

* As» a. ff. the succisriresBbdifiiioBS of an iodivldnal meawne. il sMwione in tiiiB 

case is the largest time OT portion of tfao^ Its parti arc the neat largest, its membert 
(consisting of halves of the parts) are the next largest, and so on. Thus there is here 
a group of times of unequal lengths, BuborJinatf>!y arranged under oue another. — Ta. 

f As, e. g. measures, all of which arc precisely ci^uoi throughout a piece oi music— 
Ta. 
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4 LIV. 

The parts of a mpasure can be represjintcd as well by tlie larger ypeiies of 
notes m by the smaller ; «. e. we can at pleaaurt' either take the so-called half- 
noteH as the parts of the measure, or the so-named quart^T-notes, or cightbtt, or 
even whole-notes, &e. 

According m in this way the parts of a measure are formed by the one or 
the other spedee of notes, there arise different eabwdinate species of measure. 

The latter are nsnaUy designated by the welUknown signs «, |, I, ^, and the 
Hke. 

This spedes of designatbni called Me rfytknUeeU a^fiuUure, depends' upon 
the following idea : 

The signature is to show, «pi ike JSrat place, whether the messore is two-fold 
or three-fold 1' and seeondfy^ what species of notes are to represent the parts of 
the measure? The answer to these two questions is given by two figures 
placed the one above the other in the form nt' a fr;i( tion. The ttpper figure 
gives tlie answer to f/"' first question ; i. it nIiows of how many parts the 
measure consists. The hnvrr fiirure, as tlu- aiiswcr to the spcond question, tells 
with what s|)ecies of notes the pari-* of the measure are made The dpsignation 
« is accordingly that of /«'o-part or /ir6>-fold measure, whose parts are repre- 
sented in the form of haJf-noXiPH\ the sign J denotes Mrtc-part or //ir«v-fold 
measure, where again halJ-noWs represent the parts of the measure ; J means 
Mr^'e-part or Mree-fold measure, in which, quarter-noUiB represent the parts of 
the measure, &0. 

At wlinr pmiods of tion, other signs were employed for rhythndoal sig- 
natures; as 

0> 0. 0, C. 0. 2, 3, 

and sereral others, whose signification has changed firom time to time, and 
therefore has beomne ▼aiiable and nnoertsin. At the present tune, only a part 
of them are in use, as is diown in the following enumeration of the different 
species of measure. 



(A.) 

TKB DlFlfftBSNT BFECIBS OF BVlSN M8A8UBB. 

§ LV. 

The simplest spedes of even measure, and the one that corresponds best to 
the usual division of notes and to the mode of naming them according to their 
values, is that which Is formed by representing the two parts or two hahe9 of a 
measure by haff^4wte». hi that case, the iohoh'nole really rqnresents a vhoie- 
measure ; a quarter-note, afowrth part of the measure, &e. See fig. 13, n, below. 

(Fig. 13. a.) 

8 
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This species of messore k, tIierelbro,Tery profwrly called twhMay meamre. 
It is represented by the sign I ; uot imfroqiiently slso by a large figore 

2 frith a perpendiealar stroke through it ; or also by a C with a similar 
stroke through it (a half circle mth a perpendieiilar stroke drawn through it), 
thus: 

The last two signs are frequently used also £6r the lary» aUa-breve measaie, 

to which we shall attend in § LVII. 

Thf 2 mcasnn' also is sometimes calleil alla-breve measure : by the by, it 
wotiM hf well always to distin^fiiish it fr'nii the abrivo-menfinnrd larpo, proper 
alla-breve measure, by the additional appellaliou of smcUl aila-breve measure. 



4 LVI. 

But, instead of forming the parts of a two-fold measure by half-notes, we 
may construct them with fuarfer-notes ; and thus arises Ms iwh^itarter measure, 
as in fig. 13, o, below : 

(Fig, 13, o.) 

! J 
J J 

The sign for this species of moasnre in ^, br>cause such a species of measure 
rrtnsist^; of titfh-qnarter notes ; yet it is an improper designation, because the 

qvarl'-rs here are properly halves. 

Consfcjuently the terms quar/rrs, tighths, <feo. aro not luro appropriate; 
for, tlu' Ho-called A«^' is here the whole measure, the quarter-note is half of the 

meaMiro, Sec 

The two-tiighik and two-sixteenth measure readily explain themselves from 
what has been presented abo^e. The finrner occurs when we represent the parts 
of the measure by eighth-notes, as in fig. 13, jp. 

(Fig. 13, p.) 

f J 

n 

This species of measure is but little used. What was said of \ measure is easily 
applied to this, as also to the still more nnusoal measure. 



4 LVII. 

Thf» two parts of two-fold moasnro may also be designated by larger notes 
than lialvcs, nanioly by svmilirtn-cs or whole-notes, thus tnalfing what may be 
called ttco-one measure, or alla-breve measure. 

M 

o o 
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The dgn for Ihia spedes of measure !■ either f » or » complete circle with a 
etioke throng U» or a large fignie 2, or, which ie still more distiiigiiiabing» a 

large figure 2 iatenected by a perpendicular line, fima; 

T, <l>, 2, i. 

It is freqiH'ntly ropresont«'d h1?»(> by the sign which i« more appropriatp to tin- 
two-half measure, namely : by » (3 without a Htroke ; this la-st sign 
belongs rather to the f nir-^uarter measure, of which we shall treat farther on. 

This species of measure, therefore, is more justly enti!l>'d to its name, 
nlln-hreve measure, than the previously mtroduced small alla-brevp measure, 
inasmuch as a brevis or ^eve just makes out one measure in this larger species. 



(B.) 

DIFFBRTOT 8PBCIB8 OV UNBVBM MBASUBB. 

§ Lvm. 

Uneven measure is that which consist of three parts. 

If we take half-notes for the designation of such three parts of the measure, 
we obtain the three-half measure, \. A dotted whole-oote in this case repre> 
■enlB the duration of the whole measure, as in fig. 13, ^. 

(Fig. 13, g.) 
3 O • 

• J ol d 

If wedesi^at« the thn r ] ;ut.s of the measure by (juarter'twteSfyni have the 
iAree-^uarler measure J, as iu iig. 13, r. 

(Fig. 13, r.) 



! ol. 

J J 



I 



If we conceive eighth-notes to represent the parte of the meaaore, 1»e iJmi 
have the three-eighth measure, |[, as in tig. 13, », 

(Fig.l3.«.) 

- J 

Id a similar manner is explained the measure, not now in use. 

If we ehooHc to represent the three parts of the measure by very /iir^e notes, 
by whoie-ntttes, e.g. we produce; thereby three-one measure, which now seldom 
occurs. It is denoted by ^, or by a large 

According to the usual division of our notes in respect to their length, there 
is no note which, taken by itself simply, can represent a three-part or three-fold 
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meunte (§ XLIX) ; and, in general, the names, Aaj^noles, ^noriler-notesy &e. 
tm CM eMoly be Been, ^PP^y to all speciet^ of unevi'n measure in an improper 
and figurative sense only; the same ia true ako «f the designations and appella- 
tions applied to these spprips of measure; a*i, e. ff. three-half, three-quarter, 
three- ei^^hth, &c.; for in the ^ measure, e. ff. the halves are properly tkird»i 
and so, in 2 meatture, the quarters are thirds, &c 



(C.) 

9DBDITI&I0K or THB PARTS OF THB HBABITBI. 

f UX. 

The parts of every measure admit of being still fitrther separated into two 
or into three enbdiwoDS. 
Figures 13,^ to m 

(Fig.la.y.) (A.) (t.) (A.) 



9 

3 o 




3 1 


3 


ol J 


J J 


cJ ol ol 


JJJJ 


nn 




JJJJjJ 



(m.) 



J J J 

nun B B 



contain even subdivisions; A, i, contain even tjubdivibions uf even part8 of 
I ; hot k, I, nif even aabdivi8i(nia of nmeeeii parts of measure. 



§ LX. 

Vneven stiMmtiims are found in fig. 13. / to xr. 
0Fig.l3,<.) (».) (r.) (IT.) («.) 



1 
t 



jjjIij 



! cJ 

J J 



J3iJSi 

a s 
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J J J 

9 9 9 



8 8 8 



Uneven saMKviriona of mwh parts of measoie oocur in I, «, «/ mieveB anb- 
divisiooa of imevm parts of meaanre, in tf, and m. 

Since, as we have already lunaiked in § XUX, page 64^ oar mnsioal 
notation has no finrm of note to represent the third part of another note, so there 
is none to represent such an uneven subdivision of a part of the mea s u re; 
bnt this defect must be supplied, according to § XLIX, page 65, by reducing 
three notes, two of which, under other circumstances, make out the value of the 
Tii-xt larger specirs of noto, to the value of two, by moans of a figure 3 placed 
over them, lu orcU r, e. g. to represent the third parts, as in fig. 13, t and i9, 
(Fig.l3,«.) (Fig. 13, Id.) 
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into which each half-note w distributed, we have no other aign than the quarter* 
note, thrt'c of which now represent a half, and consequently three quarters mutt 

have the vulio' of a half. Such a little group of three quarter-notes is then 
called a qua? ler-tn'olr, a fn'oh' (a thinir of thr«4> parts, a throe, a three-fold 
number of quarter-mteSf in Italian, terzina). So ako eighth-triolea are found 
in fig. 13, u and x : 



(Fig. 13, u.) 



J 

and aixteenth-f Holes in fig. 13, v and x. 
(Fig. 13, 9.) 

•J 



J 

7 



9 

7 



(Fig. 13,*.) 



a 

4 



J 

(Fig- 13, *.) 
9 



J. 
J 

1 
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J. 

T 



« LX>. 

It will moreover he perceived, that many of the divisions hitherto enume- 
rated, are in a certain respect very similar to one another, and seenj to be almost 
on»' and thn same. Thus, e.g. the \ measure in fip:. 13, below, ooniUiits of 
tiix quarter-notes, as well as also the \ measure in fig. 13, /. 

(Fig. 13, A.) (Fig.l3.<.) 

3 



JJJJJJ 



J J J J 



s • 

So also it is perceived that, in fig. 13, /, jost aa in fig. 13, u (see page 75), 
six eighth-notes fiU the measure ; and in like manner in fig. 13, aa also in 
fig. 13, V (page 75), six sixteenths fill the mcMurc. 

By a somewhat clos*er view it will be perceived, at the same time, that the 
division in fig. 13, k, I, m*, is still, fundamentally considere<l, essentially 
different from that in fig. 13, /, u, and v. For, in lig. 13, k, the six quarter- 
notes are even parts or halves of uneven parts of nuasure; whereas, in tig. 13, /, 
they are uneven parts, thirds, of even parts of measure ; iu lig. 13, k, two 
quarter-notes make out one of the three half-notes which represent the parts of 
the meMore; hnt in fig. 13, t, (hree-qvartera maike oa% aneh a part of the 
meaaure. Jn like manner, aa will be percdved withont farther explanation, 
fig. 13, /, ^flera firom fig. 13, «, and fig. 13, m, firom fig. 13, p. 



* AH tiie referenec* in this paiagiaph are to the figure on page 75.— Ed. 
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Still another esBentnl distinction coiuuls in the toUUy difierant divudon of 
the MoentSy to whidi falgect we shaU soon recor. (§ LXYII.) 



§ LXI. 

Af^er the same maimer aa that in which we hftve aoen the parts of measuroK 
divided into sniaHer portions of time, in what preoedesy these last admit of 
being still farther divided into yet smtUkr timeif either even or uneven. 

In fiL'. 11, " smd 

(Fig. 14, a.) (Fig. 14, 6.) 

a O 9 O- 

J J J J J J J j J j 

each quarter-note is again divided into two eighth-notes. 

In fig. lif 0 and d, 

(Wg,M,c.) (Pig.l4d.) 
9 . o 3 o . 

2 ^ PartiornMMitre. ^ • q[ I'arU of ^ J meMun. J 

J J J J J J J J J J J J j J j 

3 a 3 3 3 

JTT7T3 JT3773 jnjTl 

6 6 6 6 6 

each tjuarler-note of the quarter-triolea is farther divided into two eighths. 

In fig. 14, e and /I 

(Fig.l4.«.) (Fig. 14./.) 

9 O 3 O • 

J J J J j J J J J J 



each (]iiarter-aote b subdivided into au eighth-note triole , and in fig. 14,^ and A, 

(Fig. 14. sr.) (Fig. 14, A.) 

9 O 3 O • 

J ^ J J j J J ^ . j ^ j J ^ J 

•Q] .Q] J3] J]] .1 .']].']].']].']].']]. 03 J]] 

even each quarter-note of the qnarter*trioles again separates itself into an eighth- 
triole. 
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In fig. 14, o, and fig. 14, e, above, still fartluT HubdivLsions are exhibited; 
as, e. g. into sixtwnth-notcs, into sixteenth-note trioles and sextoles. 
The case in fig. 14, f, must uot be confounded with that in fig. 14, e. 

(Fig. 14. c.) (Fig. 14, e.) 

jl O • 

J j J J J J J i J J 

JTJ7T3 JT377J m iji sji rp 



6 

It is pnt'ived that, in both, twelve eighth-notes fill the measure; but these 
eighths in fig. 14, <?, are uneven parts, thirds, i>f even parts, i. e. of the four 
quarters; whereas in r, on the contrary, the eighth-notes appear as even partfl, 
halves, of uneven, i. e. of the three quarter-noteH of ft quartcr-trfole. In 
fig. 14, e, the three eighth-notes make a real quarter ; but in fig. 14, c, two 
eighth-notes make one of the three qnarter-notee of a qiuurter-triole, Tlie 
eumple in fig. 19, a, 

(Fig. 15, a) 



P 



5 



omipued irith that in fii;. 19, b, 
(Fig. li, h) 



will show the difference still more conspicuously. (Compare § LX|.) Here 
again there ia another eMentbl diffnrmice, depending upon the differrat spedes 
of HoiMim m ikt accent, to which we will again advert hereafter. (§ LXYII). 



From what has been presented in § XLIX, and in §§ LX — LXI, wo see how 
it has been attempted to supply, as far as possible, the deficiency of ojir mode of 
dividing the notes in the case of uneven subdivisions which was mentioned in 
.§ XLIX, by means of trioles, quuitoles, seztolee, and the like. Such helps and 
eubatitntee, however, are always imperfect. 80 fitf ae it respects the diviaiini ai 
a note into three or into mx eyuol jMtrii, all operatea well; bnt when any thing 
fiurther than thia is required, the mode of designation easily becomes complicated. 
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tnd Almost ooufiiMd ; as, e. g, when one would dot a note of a triole, or would 
make » rest in it, as m fig. 16, t, k, 

(Fig.l6,«.) ^ ^ ^ Ji^ 



i 



1 1/ I ^ 



> I r r J- 



(Fig. 16, k.) 




or would spHf onfy cm or firo notes of a tiiole into hftlvei, as in fig. 17, k. 



(Iig;17.f4 
J. 



(Fig. 17, k.) 




or would dnw together two notes of % triole into one, as in fig. 18, i, k, 

a%.i8,t:)^ 



4- 



111 ease <me would separate every note of a tride into three parts, the divirion 
would beoome still more oomplicated and entangled, as in fig. 14, A, on 
page 77, &o, or perhaps as in 19, a, 

(Fig. 19, «.> ^ (Fig. 19, b.) 




It fortunately happens that such coniplicated suhdiviwions only sehloni occur, 
(only sometimes in very .slow passages). A hrac^> or curved line (/■xa^ or ^) 
suhjoined in every instauci; witli the fi^'ure 3 would at least be very serviceahle 
on the score of perspicuity, since by means of this the reader would be given 
definitely to understand, immediately upon the first glance, that the form of notes 
thns de^gnnted Is vritjmaUy of a ^kree^fbld dmtiom as, e,g, 

J ^ J 



3 



■V" 

3 



3 



• This latter example, aIthon<:fi given by Weber, is not referred to by him. It 
shews how the complicated subdivision in measure, at a, becomes more simple in § 
measure, at b. See also cases of coincidence named in Ixxxii, Ixxxiii. — £d. 
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} LXIIJ. 

A peculiar species of indpterminateness and ambiguity to the eye of the 
reader soniffinips nrisrs from the fact that two small triolcs, for the sake of 
convenience in writing, are uot separated from one another, but are coniii'ct«'<l 
together by thn $«o-oaUed tailn or longitudinal strokes, as, e. J^^^^ 

instead of It is true, indeed, that if the figure 3 is added to SMb 

triole, asin present instance, no ambiguity takes place ; but these figures are 
sometimes omitted, as, e. g. 




and, in such a case, it n'in:iiu:s imJi'tL-nninwl tn cyi-, whether four .'•ixteenth- 
triolt s art" intiiidid, or, which would aLsw be a possible case, two eighth-trioles 
subdivided into sixtwnth-notcs, as, e. g. 

3 H 3 3 




;or Lj 




whether K 



The Utter is, indeed, the L ss usual (because, as has already been observed in 
former sections, further divisions of triole-notes but rarely occur) ; and, thercfiire, 
in such cases of doubt, the former mpaniiifr is always to be preferred, as being 
the more usual one; and accordingly, the above example in fig. J is to be read as 
coTi«iistiiig of four sixtwnth-trinlcs, and thus like K and not lik(» T,. Rut in 
cases whore such doubtfuluiss is liable to ornir, it is always more certain and 
unequivocal never to writo two tridli's coimected together by lonsritndinal 
strokes, as in the examples J, K, or L, but rather to write each separately and 
by itself, as below in L L. 




or. In case one ehooses after aU to write them connectedly, a figure 3 should 
always he plaoed OTer each triole, as above in 

But instead of this perfectly dear and unequivocal manner of writing, we 
often find the figure 6 used in such cases, instead of two 3s ; as, e. g, 

6 A 3 a 3 s 




aixl such forms are then called sejtolrs (Ital. sestola^. To say the least of it, 
lliis made of writing is not so perl'ttlly unequivocal in all cases as the latter 
method just mentioned, iuasmucb as the figure 6 is not unfrcquently employed 
also as the sign of a txiole separated into 6 small parts, as above in fig. L, and 
by this means both the figure 6 and the name aextole are rendered equivocal. 
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BEMABK. 

I had myt^ In* fbnmr editiaOt taken the term $exioU in thk loiter leiue, ai 
bang the more imel one, namely* as a triole divided Into elz notes ; but it is altogeUier 
mere appropriate and consistent to take the name itxtole as meaoing a pair of trioles, 

and the figure as their de^iguatioa (so that, e. g. an eighth-note sextolc sui^fains (he 
same relation to an eighth-note triole, as J measure docs to \ measure) ; whereas a 
triole distributed into six notes gbould iiot be named a sextole, but a triole, as before, 
and dboold be derignated widi a figure 3, and not with a 6k^— both which cotodde better 
with what is observed In the end of { UCXVII and in the end of f UtlL Indeed 
this meaning is reallj the men anal one. 



BBXASKfl OH THI OITFEREXT SPFCTES OF MBASUBB THUS FAB 

PBitSEKTSD. 

f Lxm. 

If ws take a review of the epedes of meaeora thus tu passed over, we find 
that all the varietua of • meaame, • measaxe, \ measnre, &e. aie fhnda- 
mentally and in prindple one and the same, though presented under dilferent 
forms or modea of representation, aeoofdhig aa whole-notes, hajf-notes, quarter- 
notes, &o. are dioeen for the designation of the parte of the measure ; uid so 
also the diflferent (grades of nneven meaanre are properly only varieties of one 
spedee, only diflerent waya of reprwwwiting one and the same thing by signs. 



$ LXIV. 

It tulluws frnin thin, that in a specit's of nieasurc where the parts of measure 
an* represented liy I'iin*' forniw of notef, such large notes, oilier circumstances 
being alike, are pert'oroied an fast a<s smaller notes in those species of measure 
where the parts of the meaanre are represented by iKitee of a smaller form. As 
in * meaanre, e. the half-notes represent preosely the same thing that the 
qaarter-notea do in | meaanre ; and quarter>notea in the fenner, the same as 
eighth-notea in the latter; eightii-notea in the fbrmer, the same as siiteentb- 
notes in the latter, dee. : so it appears tbat half-notes are eiecated aa fivt in the 
fonner, aa qnarteivnotea aie in the latter, dbc 



§ LXV. 

Henw it appears, finally, even a matter of indifference, whieh nvxle of 
writinjf a roan chooses; every piefc of music in J measure might be written not 
only in * measure, but also in \ measure, or in « measure, &c. 

Thus the matter stands, considered in itself and in its relation to time ; but 
it is conceded that the J meaaiure should have a soiuewhai different iiiode of 
delivery fron the 2 ^ ^ f meaanre; and that the \ measure also should have a 
mode of delivary aomewimt different fiwm that of l measure ; that is to say, a 
vot.. I. o 
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piece of miiaic is in a manner delivered more lightly and softly [delicately] in 

proportion as it is written in the smaller notes, or, in other words, tlie lartrt r is 
the denominator — the lower figure of the fraction; and, on tht> luher hand, the 
delivery is more heavy an4 firm, in proj)ortion as the species of note is pjeater ; 
and thus, f, g. the manner nf delivering quarlcr-notes in alh'gro is (lifTcrent 
firomthat of delivi rini; sixtccnth-nittcs in adaffio, though the latter are perhaps 
as quick in thfir niovciucnt :is the former. 

In fAts n'sjH'ct, til"' tlin'i'rciu'c in the desiLni;tiiuiis of the raeastire furnishes 
the composer with an adtiitioiial means of inJiia'ing, m a in laiu particular, the 
character in which he wishes to have his compositiou delivered j and, oonso- 
quently, it is not miimportant to choose the most suitable designatioii of the 
measme. The more ancient composers were so very particular cm tMs point, 
that we sometimes find in thdr wozlcs «^ and measure. 



DIVISION IV. 

MUSICAL ACCENT. 

§ LXVI. 

It is not alone the symmetry of the exactly measured h'U(}ths of the times, 
that constitutes the essential nature and the pernliar charm of the rhythmical 
arrangement; bnt our internal fee!in£? superadds still a certain other property. 
That is to say, we, as it were invtdnntarily [and instinetivelyj, lay more stress 
on the first time [nr part [ of eacli smaller or larper group, than ou the following 
time, or ou the two following luues [or partnj ; ho that a symmetrical alternation 
of a heavier and a Hghtcr impulse of voice on the successive rhythmical times 
corresponds to the symmetrical succession of like lengliiB of time, friiidi fiwt gives 
definiteness, life, and meaning to the whole perfonnance. 

The rhythmical times which m this way recave a greater or less stress of 
▼doe, are called hea»!f and Ugla times. We also nse, as designations in this 
ease, the terms good and had, strong and i^aaib, and indeed hng and sAor/ times 
(derived from the intrinsically* long and short syllahles in poetic metrics) ; and 
al.Ho, in certain connections, the names down-beat and ap-f^^'at. ^ LXXXVUI. 

In our method of writing music, the har is always placed immediately before 
a more heavT time, or, in other words, the measure is regarded as beginning 
with the heavier time or part. 

Thus, in every two-part or two-fold mea«nre, a li;:liter part always follows 
a heavier part; but in ihree-fuld measure, //r« lighter parts follow a heavier 
part. So, e. y. in * measure, the first half-note is heavy, and the second light ; 
and in \ measure, the first is heavy, and the second and third are l^ht ; as, e. y. 
3 O 3 0» 

heavy. light heavy. U^t. lif^L 

* Ad intrinsically long syllable Is one that is long in itMlf, in contradiatlnction from 
one that is made long merely I) y occurring in a certain connection in poetiy* The same 
is true of sn intriuaicaUy short syllable. — Ta. 
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What is here said of heavy and light parts of the meatore is not to be so 

understood as that a so-called heavy or light part of the measure must really in 
all cases be delivered tnore heavily and strongly (more forte) than the so-called 
Bght or weak part ; we here 8p<'ak ratlicr of an internal* weight which our 
rhythmiral feeling spontanwtufily gives to every heavy time. Still, however, so 
much as this is tnie, that a kind of shock — a revulsive sensation is produced in 
our feelings, if, on the contrary^ a lighter time is rendered more prominent by n 
greater extenud strength of tone than a time that is internally more heavy, 
as; e.g. 




§ LXVII. 

As in the case of two or three parts of a measure, belonging togethert, the 
first always falls more heavily upon the ear than the s< ( nnd or the third ; so a 
similar difference of internal weight or aecentoation takes place also in the case 



• The appellation internal is here used to signify the properties which are appropri- 
ate to a tiung in itself considered, that which belongs to a thing uccurduig tu its own 
natore, 8ec. Una* an intenal wa^^ of a portion of a measae is that wei^ whidi 
utnrally bdongi to such portion of the measure, that weight whidi toch part of the 
measure possesses as a property of its natural, constitutional itructure, and which it 
always actuf^lly has, except when deprived of it by some foreign, extraneous circum- 
stances. But sometimes such extraneous causes do depiive the accented portion of 
the measure of its natural and appropriate strength. Sometimes, e. y. the poetry which 
iiwt to music is so ooutmeted that an unaccented portion of it fidli to an accented 
portion of die measure ; in idiicfa caae tibe natncal weif^ which belongi to tihatp(»tion 
of the measore has to yield to the rhythmical structure of the poetry, and consequently 
to lose its appropriate strength ; and in this way a portion of the measure which is 
mtemally, intrinsically stroug, becomes weak in the mode of delivery. Thus the appel- 
Ution internal or hdrintie, as employed in this case, means the weight which is 
appropriattt to a portion of the me^nre in itadf considered, in contm-dirtinction ftom 
that wUdi is acCnally gimi it ua deUvery ; the latter being called extenud* — Tm. 

^ Ger. '* gwmmen gehorendenJ'^^The meaning is, simply, the toe or Ikree parts 
Jormag an entire meomre^Eo. 

0 2 
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uf membera of the memvn, and in tlwt of tba Biiialler taboiduiato parts of 
tiines and in their still more mimite subdivisions. 

Thiu, e. y. in * measnn with even subdivisions, as in Fig. 13» g, hekm, 

(Fig. 18.^) 
1 o 

J J J J 

the first quarter-note is the strongest, the third less strong, and yet stronger 
than the second and fourth ; but in uneven subdivisions, fig. 13, /, 

(Fig. 18.0 
1 o 

• J ol 



• • • 



the first and fimrth are heavier than the seoond and third, the fifth and the 
sixth. 

So also m { measaie, in even snbordinate divisions, as in fig 13, 

(Fig. 13, A) 
9 O • 

'cJ cJ ol 

JJ JJ JJ 

the seoond, fourth, and sixth quarters are lighter than the first, third, and fifth ; 
but in nnev«n snbdiviskms, as in fig. 13, 



(Fig. 18. w) 

9 O • 

the first, fourth, and seventh are more he»vy than the second and third, fifth 
and nxth, eighth and ninth. (Compare § LXI at tike ^d.) 

In like manner also the heavier portions are always (fisttngnisbed from tiie 
lighter among the still more nnnnte subordinate divisicnis of times of tfie 
measure. (Compare § LX|, LXI, and LXII|.) 

o 

n ft m {in. 
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DIVISION V. 

HtOHBB BHTIHIf. 

(A.) 
IDEA.. 

i Lxym. 

Tims fiff we have wen bow parts of moMores group tbemselves together 
by peiiB, or by thieee, into mMMOieo as wholes, and bow they divide themselves 
down into amaUer portions of time, and how there thns arises a sjrmmetiical 
sCmotare of members among the times of a measure, even down to die smallest 

sabdiviBioiis. 

But there is still a higk$r symmetry than (his. That is to say, as parts 
of times taken together farm email groupe, so also can several groups taken 
together be presented a« parts of a larger gronp, of a ^naier or a kjgktr 
rkjfthm*, of a rhythm of a higher order. 

We may go still farther, and to such a greater rhythm we may annex more- 
over a second and a third, ho that ihv^i two or thrci' together constitute again 
a still higher rhythm. Thus, e. g. in the following passage, 

two msasores talnn together eonstitnte a small rhythm ; two of these taken 
togedwr oonstitnte again a rhythm of a higher qiecies; and agab two of the 
latter taken together oonstitnte a capital or piine^ ibythm. Such a com- 
bination is, in the langaage of mvaie, about the eame thing as a sense (mmm) 
in th(> language of speech, or the same as a Terse, or a strophe, m metrics. 
See also fig. 30 to 24. 

(P5g. «.) t : ^ ^ . 



-M-w w ■ «. ^ •( 










n — ^ 

— 1_ ^ 1 — 


, — ^ ::— ^ . 

— p. # — _ 


4 ^ 


8 


p MoZAKT. 



* The word rhythm is here taken in the Mose of a rkjfthmiiad eombiMatimh a gnMq^ 
of several smaller portions of time.— Ta. 
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1 r 




pip 




MOZART. 



1 



(Fig. ai,c.) 



(Pig. 22, «.) 




(Fig. '11,1.) 



P 



(Fig. 22, e.) 





(Pig. 23.) 



Give roe the swaet ■oand-ing me-lo^dyi Fraogfat widi pure dr. tun uid 


























-• • ■ - 



Then, with a well - ar-raoged har-nu> • ny. Mu • sic Will oer • tain - ly pi 
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(Fig 24, a.) , -"X 




CKg. 24, b.) 



t * 


■ -X <— -* — \ 







(Fig. 34, r.) 




i LXIX. 

The constractioii of flie members of the lai^r rhythms is a symmetry pro- 
ceeding more by the gross; it is perfectly rimiltr to thAt inyolTed in tilie 
atnictafe of meamres, «3Ecept aimply that it is all on a laiger scale. As a 
measure csonasts of two or three parts, so two or three measures fimn the parts 
of a greater rhyUim, and several such rhythms are again parts of a stOl 
hig^ber groiq^. 

Hence the meaaures are distingoished from one another in such higher 
riiytiuns, in rmpect to their greater m less internal weight or aocentnatioo, in 
the same way as the parts of measure are distingnislied among thnmPolTPs ; 
I. e. the heavy or accented measures assume a prominence above the lighter, 
as do the heavier j>arts of the measure above the lighter. 
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(B> 

DtPFEBBIfT SPECIBi. 

§ LXX. 

In Hke maaau m «e have aeen iii«wiirei at one time compoMd of two, 
and at aDotber of thiee, p*rt», and have seen both even and uneren meaanres 
produced in Una way, ao ahn cao a laiger rhythm be at one time even and at 
another nneren, jnst according as it ie at one time Ibnned of an even and at 
another of an oneyen unmbor of even or uneven gioqpi. 

Hence there are rhythms 

(A.) Of an even number of even f^on^s, as, e. g. fig. 20 on page 85 ; 
(B.) Of an oven Tinmbcr of uneven gronps, as fi]f. 21, a, on pap:c 86 ; 
(0.) Of an uni'vcn uunibcr of oven pToup^', h--, e.g. fig. 22, a, on pasje 86 ; 
(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven groups, as fig. 23, 24, a, on pages 
b6 and 87. 

The use of the rhythms mentioned under (C) and (D), hitherto but seldom 
employed, might sometimea be of valittble service to composers as a means of 
being novel without thmby beooming odd and quaint ; for, it will not be denied 
that the examples in S3, a, 33, 34^ a, aonnd as smoothly and symmetrically as 
any even rhythm. If this wwe not the fiwt, they would not have beoome 
natioDal and popular songs. 



DIVISION VI. 

DIFFBRBKT SPBCIB8 Of OOMPOrNOED XBASVltE. 

S LXXL 

Liasnmdi as the coMtmction of a greater rhythm is properly the aame 
thing on a large scale, as the oonstmction of a measure is on a analkr 
scale ; and inasmnch as several measures group themselves tqg^dnrinto a higfasr 
rhythm, in the same way as the puts of a measure do in forming a measure, 
and thus the fonner becomes, as it were, a measnie of a higfaer ovda or of a 
laiger species ; so it is sometimes actually written m ike form ^ a lorye or 
iitfmpouniied measure ; i, e. instead of placing the bar after each simple measure, 
it is only pla<%d after two or more rammrea, and the intermediate bars are left 
out. Tli(> example given on page S5, e. g, consisting of two-measure rhythms, 
admits also of being written as foUows : 



r cr r cr r r n^? cr rcrrrrlf crrcrr r f^fr \f(WA\ 

and thus there anf«e8 by this means a * species of measure. So also the 
minuet, written under fig. 21, a, on page 86, in \ measure, and consisting of 
two-measure rhythms, might likewise be wiitlen as in fig. 21, ^, in measures of 
sii quarter-notes, and thus in \ measure. 
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In 13ce nMOiwr the dun, iig. a (ptge 87)» written in { meeflDie, and 

wMMaafing of tlme^easuFe rhythms, niig^t alsD be written ee caniieting of 
lirge meaenres, as in fig. 24, b; where consequently we harie compounded 
measures consisting of nine eigbtli-noteB — { nwMiure. Compue eleo fig. 

a anil b (page 80). 

It is to the cause here indicated, that our different species of oompottDded 
meaeore owe their origin. Their nature will now easily become known. 



4 LXXIT, 

Every measure, thus compounded of 2 or 3 two-fold measures or three- 
fold me;i«i!rMi3, consists, as such, of at least four, or six, or nine parts of measure. 
The example in fig. 21, A, on page bG, coiiiposixl of two three-part or three-fold 
measures, lias six parts of measure. The one in fii;. '2i, b, on the same page, 
has uiiic purls of measure, because it is oompouudtfd of three three-part or 
three-fold measures. 

Sach a compounded measure, however, always oontalns, after all, only two 
or three j>rinc%jHU parts ; for, each of tiie two or three single measures oon- 
neeted nnder the fiwm of a oompoonded measnre, now repreeents a j>r m e^>al 
pari of Uie oompoonded meifluie> estimated or measured 1^ a larger scale. 

Tho same relations of aooent take plaoe in these combined or prinapal 
parts of the messore as snbsisted in die caoe of llie nmple. (§ LXVI.) 
That simple measure whidi was before the hearisr one, becomes in the compound 
a heavier /»»'/ of the measure, and those measures which before were light 
become now light parts of measure. So also the relation of the parts of 
meagfure amon^ themselves remains in the compound the same as before. 

Accordingly, each <'nmpounded mpasnre has more than nne heavy p:ir( of 
the measure, hut only one heavy principal part, and the heavy part of the 
heavy principal part of the measure is the heaviest of all. There are, in fig. 
2i,i!^j0Q page 6G, six parts ot measure; among them there are two heavy ones 
(the first and fourth quarters). But though there are six parts of measure in 
ttis caEHiq>le, tfa«re aie stfll hot two principal parts, of wUeh the first is heavier 
than the second ; and fiir tiiis reason it is that the first tiuarter (the first heavy 
prineipsl port of the measure) is heavier than Ae fim^ (the ssoflnd prindpal 
pnrt sf the measure). 



$ Lxxm. 

Hang thus fiur considered the nature and properties of oompoundsd measure 
in genenl, we pass now to tlie ennmeiatian of the ^Arent species of compound 
measures. 

TbeoB, in aooocdanoe with the division presented on page 8S, we will oonrider 

the eomltinatioiHi 

( A.) Of an even number of even measures ; 
(B.) Of an ov^n number of uneven measures ; 
(C.) Of an uueveii number of even nieasnrpH ; 
(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven measures. 
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Wc shall first wn^i'lrr fhoso Hpocies of compound measure which are com- 
poui)()tHl of simjflc meamtres mere^ (», e, of tteo or Mree simple measures); 
tbeo, 

(E.) Tho^ compound measures which are composed of other com|K)imd 
meaiiures ; and, fiu aUy , 

(F.) We shall add some remarks on these dilTerent species of measure. 



(A.) 

EVEN COMPOUNDS OF EVEN MEASURES. 

% LXXIY. 

Two two-part or two-fold measures drawa into one measuro by the ouiis- 
sion of the intermediate bar, become a four-^part or four-fold measure. 

Two } mMSim drawn together in thk way prodnoe the MHoalled gnti 
tfkole meMure — \, where, namely, four bal^notes represent the parts ef the 
measure, as in fig. 13, a, below. 

(Fig. 18, a.) 

I ^ 

0 o 
ol ol <il ol 

This species of measure is also designated by the sign of a whole circle without 
a stroke through it — Q or 0. In accordance with what was said on pagen 
8^^ and 89, th*? first and third parts of the measure are here the prijicijial parts 
of the measure, and so of course are the heaviest parts ; but, though both these 
are heavier than the other, still the first is the heaviest of all. 

Two i meaflues saeoeMTely eosmeoted together, produce ^ ?ery usual 
fimr-qnarler meaeare, fig. 13, b, 

(Fig. 18. ft) 

1 o 

J J 



m m 



whidi )4 designated either by or by the sign Q, . 

Two I meatsures, drawn into one measure, would give a J measure, fig. 
13, c, 

(Fig. 13, c) 

J i 

nn 

and two measures would produce a measure. 

The } measoro ia now bat aeUom oaed, and the J and ^\ measure still less. 
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BySir COMPOTTMDS OF TTHBYBN MSAftOEBI. 

§ LXXV. 

Two tkrefi-fold ox three-part measures put together into ooe, constitate » 
six-Jold or six-part iiieiisure. 

Thas, two \ iiieasiirf's drawn together, make a \ measure ; thia, however, ia 
now but littia used, i ig. 13, d, 

(Fig. 13, d) 

ololol J Jol 
Two ^ meMures prodnoe a 4 meMQie. Fig. 13, e, 

(Flg.l8»a) 

£ O • 

* ol. ol. 

JJJ jJJ 

and 21, 3, on page 86. iaA t« u \ uieMUM glm tba well-known \ uieaeure. 
Fig. 13,/ 

(Fig. 13,/.) 

I °»- 
J. J. 

Two meMnre« would make a measure. 

Inasmuch a» these species of nii-asurc, compounded as they are out of two 
thrco-fold measures, consiiit of two thrir-foM i.r ip*«, they are alwnvs to hv. 
regarded as even meaf?tirps, with reference to this principal two-fuld Jiviaion. 
The two principal parts of the measure are as follow : the first part of the first 
half of the measure, and the first part of the second hali the niea.sure, i. e. 
the first and fourth parts of the measure ; hence these two parts are the heaviest 
or most accented <»i0s; tbefint, indeed, ia tlie hesvieet of ell, but both are more 
ao fluuk any of tlie teet 

§ LXXVI. 

From what has been said, we may perceive how the*; ^pecii>s of measure, 
compounded of two three-fold measures, differ essentially from certain simple 
three-fuld measures, which they in some reepeeto resemble. We have, e. g. six 
qnarter-iiotee In \ meaeoie, juat la we liave in { meaeare ; (compare Fig, 13, e, 
with fig. 13, ky. 

(Fig, 13, c.) (Kg. 13, A.) 

• o • * o * 

* J. ol. • ol ol ol 
JJJJJJ JJJJJJ 
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but in the fnrmpr th(^ quarter-notes are pronpe*! by threes, whereas in the 
latter they art L^r tuped by twos ; in the latter, moreover, the quarter-notes are 
cvfo. aubdI^^slons (lialves) of uneven pHrlw of the nieiwsure (three balf-uoies — 
thirds of thp measure) ; whereas, in « mea-sure, tlie quarter-notes are uneven 
parts (thirds) of even divisiona or parts (two halves of the mcaaure). In \ 
measure, the first, third, and Mb quarter-notes are heavier or more accented 
tfuuk the aeoondy fonrthj Mid iizUi; lint in \ maianre, the first and finurih are 
hesvier fhaa the eeoond ud tbiid, the filQi and nxth. The \ meMoie adinite 
of bemg divided into two halves, each of which begins with s heavy part of the 
meaenre ; whneas the \ measoie cannot he divided into halves, without catting 
in two one part in the middle*. 

Thus, the distinction between \ measure and { measure becomes clearly 
appaxent» as in fig. 13, /and^ below: 

(Pig. 13, 0 (Fig. 18./) 

f cJ • f ol • 

J J J J. J. 

nun jTirn 

so also that between % measure and |% measure, or tiiat between { nraasure and 
I measure, &c. 



(C). 

VNBVEy COMPOUNDS OF KVEN MEA8URE. 

i LXXYII. 

Thus fiur we have comndered two diioent species of eompound measure ; 

namely, one that is produced by bringing together two two-fi>ld measures, and 
another that arises from the union of two three-fold measures ; in both these 
cases, the resulting compounds consist of two (even) general divisions^ and are 
therefore even. We now proceed to a consideration of uneven compounds. 

Three two-Jold meaaurex brought topether into oni', now prnduce a six-Jold 
measure; but, inasmuch a.s it eon'^ists of turek vrinripal parts, it in uneven 
measure. Several varieties of thia species of measure are shown in fig. 13, 
oa, bh, cr : 

(Fig. 13, oa) (Fig. 18, hb) (Fig. 13. cc) 

ooo cJolcJ JJJ 

oloioicioij jjjjjj nnr^ 

and in fig. S3, h, on page 86. 

These species of six-fold measure, compounded of Uuree tw>fiid measures, 

* In other words, without destroying the character of the measure and converting it 
into one esKeTitially different, >< e. into a measore of a diavlA* (or lextuple) instead of a 

Un^U character. — Ta. 
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arc indml similnr fn {hom- mentioned in § LXXV, compoun(l«Hl of two thrw- 
f<»]<l mPHsnrrs, in rln ( ircumstanco that the former, equally with the latter, 
cousiftt uf SIX parts ot nu-asurn (poriipare fig. 13, page 91, with fig. 13, rwi, 
page 92; fig. 13, e, page 9i,\viUi fig. 13, bb, page U2 ; lig. 13, y', pag»' 92, with 
fig. 13, cc, on the Bame page ; and tig. 21, b, page 86, with fig. 22, b, ou the same 
page) ; hat they sftt enentuUy diTewe^ia dw fiust that amautire oompoimdedof two 
tfme>fold meMQies isy in respeol to its principal divuion, a two-fold measnie; 
whexeM, die one now nader ooniideration, fonned m it is of three two-ibld 
meuoxeo, u three-fold meMura. The former oonaste of two groope, each oon- 
taining three parte of meaaoie; hut die latter eonnats of three gronpe of two 
parts each. In the former, the ftrst and ftorth parts of the measoie are heavier 
than the second and third, the fifth and axth ; whereas in the latter, the first, 
third, and fifth are more heayy than the ieoond, fourth, and mxth. (Coo^iare 
§ LXXVI.) 

There being then so inati-rial and m wide a differoncf between the two 
specii'M of compound measiin' ;ifore-mentioned, it is an infelicity, thnt, in the 
usual mode of dunotin-j; tlir spri ir> of niea.sure by two fignrcH plac( d iiif above 
the other, in the form of a vulgar fraction, both species are markod in tin? same 
way; that ia to say, the sigua «, J, J, &c. are indiscruuinatt ly • !n| 1 ycd to 
designate both of these different species of six-fold measure : hence, m Uie ca^e 
of euch a designation, applying as it does to both varieties hi common, it is 
impossible to determine whidi of the two is intended. 

Snoe, however, composers are ordinarfly in die habit of employing only 
diose speciea of messnre which are coni|Kmnded of two dire^ld measnres, and 
almost never those compounded of three two-fold measnres, one may pretty safoly 
assume, so long as the pra( ticc of composers remains what it now is, that eveiy 
dcsignatkm vrhoss upper figure is a six, does not denote an uneven compound of 
even measarss—* species of measure consisting of three two-fold mcaHures, 
bat a compound made np of two three-fold measores. (Compare § LXXXU, 
at the end.) 



(D.) 

vnnsrsK dmrooKM ov unbtbh mbasobb. 

§ LXXVIU. 

Tkrw tim^M Msofarss, Inonght into one, prodnoe a nme^bkl measure, 
and thns one that is onevmi in all respects. 

Three $ measures, accordingly, produce a • measure. This, liowevsr, 
seaieely ev«r ooeurs. Fig. 13, dd. 

(F!g. 13, dd,) 

a l°l • o • 

^ o • o • o • 
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Thrp<> I mesisures make a | meMore. Tbii speoiM of measure may very 
well be employed. Fig. 13, ee. 

(Fig. 18, ««.) 

T o • • 

ol • ol • nl • 

J J J J J J J J J _ 

Tlireo \ measurPM constitute a ^ measure, — ft epeciee of measure which 
occora uot unfrequcuUy. Fig. 13,^ 

(Fig. 13,/.) 

J. J. J. 

An eiMiiple tnay also be Men in fig. 24^ on page 87. 

In these epedea of neMme, die fint, fbnrth, and eerenth parte are heavier 
than the aeeond and third, fifth and aiztb, eighth and ninth. 



(E.) 

8PBC1BB OF KBASUBB STIU. FAHTHBS OOKPOUIIDBD. 

% LXXIX. 

Two or three oomponnd measores may be united into one, and in this 
way new species of oompoonda are prodnoed. 

There is, however, scarcely more than ndngle spec ies actnally in nee ont of 
this whole daae, and that ia the meaanie, ecnupounded of two { measures, 
(or finur { measnres) : 

11 o • 

J. J. J. J. 

It is irery nraoh more seldom that we meet with the sinular V* measnre. 
eonq wsed of finr \ meaaores oir of two { measnres ; the measure, oomposed 
of four \ measures or two \ meaores; also \\ measure, conaislang of four 
measures ; and twelve-fold measure formed of six two-fold meaanrea ; or other 
varieties of compound measuTc still more complicated, as, e. g. eight-fold 
measure sizteen-fold, eighteen-fold, twenty-foor-fold, twenty-seven-fold, and 
the like. 

All that we havo said in relation to compound measures generally, applies 
also to these additionally compoimded meaiiures. 
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KRMARKS UPON THE SEVBBAL sriXIRS OF C0MF017ND MSASURB. 

§ LXXX. 

Since a componnd meunre ii notUag elM tihan a gnmp of two or more 
ample mewiuee* it Ibllowe, iinty tfmt the parts of a compound meaenre, other 
oireamBtaacee being the same, are to be paaeed over, in porformiiig, neither 
fuHet nor slower than thoee of the oorreeponding simple measure ; as, e. g, the 
qnarter-notes in \ measare are to be perfiwmed only just as liMt as they are in 
• measnre ; 80 also the eighth-notes in \ measure arp to he passed over with the 
same decree of movement as the eighth-notes in \ measure, or in g measure, or 
in 'g* measuro, rComparc § T.XlV.) 

So far, then, an ijua-kness or slowness of movenu'iit is concerued, it is 
whoDy immaterial whether a piece of music he written in simple measure or in 
compound. It is to be observed, however, that on another point there ia a 
difference. Custom has appropriated a diffinent style of deHyery to oompoond 
measQTO from tfiat whidi obtaine in the simple : ^/ measure, e. g. has a mode 
of deHvery cS&rent from the light | meuoie, and tibe like. (Compare § LX V .) 



Hbieover, it is self evident, that not every piece of musie^ written in simple 
measuie^ eea be oonvorted into any species of compound meaiore at pleasore; 
for, it is only compoond meeenres of even piinolpal diviaiona that are suitable 
for rhytihms* of even measure-numbersf; wherees, on Uie contiary, ibythme of 
uneven measure-numhers are alone appropriate to measures unevenly com- 
pounded. Henee, it would evidently be very improper, e. g. to undertake to 
write rhythms composed of law simple measures, in the form of nine-fidd 
meastire, as, e. g. rhythms ennsisting of two \ meastires in tlie form of \ measure, 
{e. g. fig. 21, a, on page ^G, as at lip *21 , c. Or, on the other hand, three- 
measure rhythms in the form of six fi Id measure, as, ^. fj. throf^ ^ mcr^snre in 
the form of \ measure, (the example in tig. 24, a, for instatifo. in tlic shape of 
the one in fig. 24, c). For, in the two-measure rhythm, exlubiitii by tig. 21, a, 
every first and third measure is heavy or accented, whereas the third principal part 
of tiw J miaaure, as in fig. 21, c, is light or unac<»nted ; and so of the rest Thus 
tike two-meaeure rhythm of fig. 31, a, does not at all cone^ond to the { 



* The word ** rhythms " means rhythoiical forms, rhythmical combinatioiis of notes. 
See Uril. Ixiz, lxx..-.Ta. 

t A measore-Dumber is the leading number in any spedel of measure ; ai» e. ^r. 9 is 

the mea<5ure-nnmbei in all double or two-fold measure; 3, in all triple measure, &c. 
Id other words, it is the number which shows how many parts the measure is divided 
iDto~the upper number in the usual fractional designation of time. — Tb. 

X This and the sabsequat fignras named in this paragrapb irill ba fomdat psgcs 
66 and 87.—^. 
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measure, but is far more aecxmlant with the f measiirf found in fip. 21, /». So, 
on the other hand, thv rhythm of three I loeasurcs, sm in fig. 21-, a, may wry 
appropriately he converted luto I measure, as in fig. 24» b; but not into | 
measure, as iii tig. 24, c. 

Hence it follows also that a piece of music in whidh small rhythms occur, 
whidi an itttorchangeably at one time even and at anotlier nneyen (as, e. y. a 
peoe In { measure, with rhythma at one time of two meaaovea, and at another 
of three meaaoree), cannot pn^ierlj be written either in J meaaore or in { 
meaaure. A ideoe nS mxuao written in anj spedea of eomponnd time, moat, on 
the other hand, always have its anaU rhythms of only on« and the eame kind; 
and a diveraified heterogeneooa alternation of, at one time, even rhythms, and, 
at aaotiher, uneven, la not at all admissible in this case. When, therefore, a 
composer selects any species of compound measure in which to write, he 
virtually thereby imposes upon himself the obligation to construct nothing hut 
homogeneous rhythms, those which are entirely ;dikc amoni: themselves; and 
hence arise?* that peculiar rhythmical rouniinesH, that smooth and finished 
neatness of movement, which usually characterizes musical pieces written in 
such com|>ound measures. 

§ LXXXIl. 

It cannot, moreover, have escaped the attention of the reader, while passing 
over the treatment of the dilTert'nt species of measure thus far, that, in many 
cases, compound measure is, fundamentally and in principle, precii»ely the same 
thing as simple measure written in larger notes ; the only difference being in 
the mode nS repreeentation, or even, aa m the ftet in aome inatanoes, in nothing 
hut the name. 

e,jf,wB oou^are the ample | measure in fig. 13 fi, page 72, or fig. 19, 
ff, page 75, with the f measure in fig. 13, ^, p. 90, we find the two to differ only 
in the nmpk cirenmntance, ^t, in the former, the half-notee are parte of the 
meaaore, while, in die hitter, they are the jprme^al parte of the measue; 
and farther, that, in tlie finmer, the qnarter>notea are aahordmate divisiona, 
while, in the latter, they are the principal diviaionB or the regular parts of 
the measure. Thus, the diiTerenee lies, as it were, only in idea, or m the form 
of writinp:. In like manner, * measure and \ measnre, as in fig. 13, A, on page 
75, and fig 13, c, m pas^o 90, reeolve themaeWes into one and the eame; ao alao 
j measure and measure. 

So likewise, \ measure, in fig- 13, k, on page 7.^, is substantially the same 
thing as 5 measure euuipuunded of three * measures, as in fig. 13, bb, on pape 
92. Thu t»ame is true of | measure, as in fig. 13, /, on page 75, and a corres- 
ponding I measore, as in fig. 13, cc, on page 92. 

This eoinddenoe rendeta even the whole qieciea of nneren compounds of 
even meaaniea aapexflnoos (compare § LXXVIII, at tfie end) : since, instead 
of designating hy J, aa hi fig. b, on page 86, we can designate by ^, aa hi 
fig. SS, c, on page 86; and, healdee, we can at the same time hy thu means 
entirely avoid the eqnivocalneaB above mentioned (§ LXXVIl). The eame 
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thing cai) moreover be expressed also by { measure, as in fig. 22, d, m 

pugi> 86. 



§ LXXXIII. 

A siniilaT eoincddence takes place betwet-n iiw s[H^ciL'» of measure composed 
of two uneven measures and simple two-fold meajjure, with the division into 
trioles ; e. g. thu " muaijure in tig. 13, t-, cu page 91, coincides with the \ 
measure in fig. 13, /, on page 75 ; the | measure in fig. 13, y*, on page 92, with 
the ji meamue in fig. 13, m, od page 75, and ihe like: and in die i«me wny also, 
the uneven oompoondfl of uneven meaanres eolndde with uneven aimple 
veaeme ; aa, e. g, fig. 13, ee, on page 94, with fig. 13, 10, on page 84 ; fig. 13,^ 
on page 94^ with fig. 13, on page 75, &e. 

Heaowhile, naage bae here alMV on the one hand, introduced one mode of 
ddtvery for the parts of acomp in! measure, and another mode of delivery 
ht the trioles. (Compare §§ LX? and LXXX.) 

On the other hand, there is much music that admits of beint^ written far 
more conveniently in * measure than in trioles of • measure*, sth! the reverse; 
also more easily in \ measure, than in trioles of J meamire. For, if one wr^ild 
write the exauij>le occurring in fig. 24, A, on page 87, now written in J measuru, 
in the form of trioles of J measure, he must write the triplicate groups standing 
in the parts of the \ measure in the form of trioles in the \ mea.sure, iu 
fig. 24, rf, on page 87, which mode of writing, as we have already remarked on 
page 79, ia nmeli more cireumatantial and partionhr. If, on the contrary, we 
would canveit the fidlowing example, J, 

where, in the firat meaaaie, there first oocora an uneven subdivision and then 
an even one, — from J measure into | measure, we should indei'd meet with no 
(iifl'n nlty in writinr? the fiiat three notea in the form of three eightb-notea of a 
\ measure, ae in K : 



K. ^ 










1 r 1 













but what, in this case, shall we do with the followini: two eighth.** ? We have no 
method of n presentiuf: them in * measure; lor, all that, we have (lie means of 
doing, according to our present method of notation, is merely to diminish three 
notes to the vahie of two by placing a figure 3 over them; but not, on the 
contrary, to extend iwo notea to tiie duration of thne. (Thia lalter practice, 
however, might with propriety be introduced.) 



* See fig. 19, a and b, page 79.— Ed. 

VDL. f. 
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DIVTSTON m 

FIVE-FOLD, SEVE^-FOLD, AND OTHSE SIMILAU COMBINATIONS. 

§ LXXXIV. 

Thas far wc have Rpoken only of iMW-fold or of three-fold ccwnbmationij 
only of <iM>-fold aod three-fold measure, or of the union of two or Iftree mch 
measures into four, six, eight, nine, twelve, sixtwn, or eighteen-fold measure ; and 
80 also only of the subdivisions of two, three, fonr, six, oif^ht, nine, twelve, six- 
twn, or eighteen, &c. parts of the measure, into fu-o, or //irff" still smaller sub- 
divisions. That is to say, the only measure-numbers thus far treated have been 
simply the first primary even number 2, and the first primary uneven number 3, 
or such others as have arisen firom the multiplication of one of these primary 
numbers by 2 or by 3. 

Other oombinatioiu or groupings, as, e. g. tkwe of five or of leveik pftrta, 
and tho Uke, are fiur lees agreeable to our ear, aa may eadly be eeen by trying 
the experiment upon the ezanqpke of five>lbld and aeven-ibld meaeore, tnind 
in fig. 95, t to;, and fig. 26, t to ;. 

(Fig.25,».) (Fig. 25, A.) 

rrm r^-^ ^m-i jj^. 




(Fi^?.26,A.) 

» a— ai A 



— LSu? ' ' ' * 



r: 







■ 

of this fiict it eeems sufficiently easy to explain. In the first 
place, it is very natural that our rhythmieal sense should not be able easHjf 
to apprehend groupings or combinations which do not admit of b^ng divided 

aod subdivided by those simplest primary numbers. 

In the second plaw;, such a rhythm has an especially halting and dragging 
character, arising from the fact that a grouping of this kind has too little of 
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emphasis, that is to say, too many light parts of tho measure for ono that 
i<« stroiifi:. In fivc-fnld mf*a<«uri\ e, g, only the tirst part wnuM bp heavy, wliile 
all the following four would be light: and in seven-told nuasuro therti would 
be even six light parts to one hpa\')' one, i< c Sm h a t«(';uitine»H of accented 
parts of the measure cannot be otherwise than wcari.some to the ear. 

If it be proposed to avoid this inconvenience by making more than one of 
the five or seven puts heavy or aooented, and benee by ooiuddering the meamiro 
a compound one, there would arise the new evil that the measure would always 
in this case have the appoaraocc of bong oomponnded of difwimilaTy betero- 
geneons parts, that is to say, of one even part and one uneven part; thus, e. g. 
the I measure would appear to be composed of a 2 measure and of a { measure. 
Soch a union of elements is unrhythmical ; for, the aci«ntualion, in 

the case of five parts of the measure, cannot possibly be symmetrically divided, 
inasmuch as it must at one time recur after the second part of the measure, and 
the next tiiuo after the third part*. (Compare fig. 25, m, or «, on page 98.) 

Wp rail indcpfl conceive of a specips of fivc-fnld niea.sure which would bo 
free from the haltiun;, limping character in (jui-stiun, in so far that its halv(^ 
would not be of unequal length : and that is a species of live-lold im asure in 
which the three-fold half shnnld, aftt-r the manner of a triolc, be m althroviated 
that the three parts should take only the ^^ame amount of time 9J& the other two, 
and vice versA, — somewhat as in fig. 25, r, or s. 




or ae on page 97, J. K. But the meMore in this case would no longer be 
properly five-fold measure, bat a species of measure eonsisting of two halves 
of eqnal length — two-fold measme ; and yet, even by this means, the want of 
syimnetry and proporti(ni would not be satisfaetorily removed; for eveiy 
meaenre of eneh a piece of mnsic would still be eompomided of a two-fold and 
a three-fold balf, and benoe again woold not be entirely synunetrical. 



• t. p. One accent occurs after two counts and the next after three counts, or, in 
other wordt^:, one ncrcut has two counts after it [t. e. two including the accented port as 
one] and the next accent has three counts after it, thus: 




1S198 isias 



nUs may read either: ecctnl one, two; aee«iil» one, two, three; <u9eeitf» oiie»two; 
oeciitl, oii0» two, three ; or: oiie» two,— aceeni; cue, two, three,— accent , cue, two,— 
Qtouii; 8(C. Thus the accents follow one another coiucidently with the alternatiou of 
the two different numbers 2 and 3 ; whereas, to make the movement sv in metrical, they 
should follow one auotlier coiucidently wiili the repetition of the same number, t. c. after 
the same number of counts, or at exactly et^ual intervals of time.^^-Ta. 

II -2 
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How we are to ngasd lod tieBt teven-foldf ten-fold^ eleven-foldf aad odier 
nmihir spedes of measure, must be anffidratly evideat already. Seven-ftld 
mearare mast be oompounded of two two-fiild Bwasoraa and one three-fold, or of 
two three-fold meaaares and one one-fold measure, or of one five-fold measure 
and one two-fold measure: or, otherwise, six lig^ parts of the nMBSom would 
occur successively to one heavy part. (Compare fig. 26, on page 98.) And 
finally, how would a ten-fold, or an eleven-fold, tbirteen-fold measure, and the 
like, be compounded ? 

PerHons are somotimps d<>rpiv«>d in supposing thnt they hear a five-fold 
or similar npecit s of measure, because they have oounted, one, two, iAree, &c. 
in the following manner : 



19 3 4 



1 3 3 4 R 



(B.) 



4 



or 
13 8 4 



S 6 



7 



1 t S 4 

r r • • 



6 6 7 

cir 



t. p. they make a momentary pause at " five" in the example f A) and thus 
proiluce ^ meastirc, of which they count five eichths alond, and pause on the 
sixth ; and prodiice \ measure in the exaini)lt' ( H) by paiisinj^ (or resting) on 
the eighth eighth-note ; or, they deliver such an example as that in fig. 25, t, 

(FSg.S6,<.) 



^^^^^^^^^^^ 



in the manner indicated in fig. 25, f, or in fig. 25, u, 

(Fig. 25,0 (Fig.25,te.) 



or as in fig. 29, r and s, page 99, &c. The very fact that one so involuntarily and 
nnconsdoasly deodves himsdf on this point, shows how very natural it is to our 
rhythmiosl fooling, to our eonstitntional internal ifaythmieal sense, to rednee 
every rhythmical movement to 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, &c. 

It is easy to see, from die foregoing cuudderations, that, notwithstanding 
tiie vindication whidh many writers have often bestowed upon five-fold measure, 
seven-fold measure, and the like, still those species of measure will never meet 
with general acoeptanoe, or come into general use. Individual scraps of music 
<mly have had the appearance of use by being here and there published as 
curiosities, or Hitnilnr piec<*s have bet>n composed, merely as experiments or for 
the SjJce of singularity*, with a view merely to show that music really admits of 



* e.g. Boieldieu, the GavsUne No. 10, in hit Dame ft/oaoAs, in which { 
con eompoied of { and j 



00* 
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being composed thus. Hence, it is lew mifprisiag that sudh ipeeies of measure, 
nothwithstandinir so many apologies in thfir brhalf, have met with so little 
acceptance and have been so little intrcxiiu rd, than that species <i£ mewnue so 
little admitted into mado ufaoold have found so many advocates. 



^ LXXXV. 

It niQst not be understood, however, from what has been Hud, that such fivc> 
fold, veven-fold, and other similar divisions of time, are never to be need in 

IBUHic. 

In the first place, such a species of measure, on the very ground of its sin^- 
larity, may sonietinu-s Mir t-f ^sfT^ny rniplftvd for the production of some parti- 
cular efTect. Yor, even its peculiar oddnest<, irregularity, and strangenesss, find, 
ill lijiisic, at one time or another, their appropriate place; and hence, wlieiu ver 
one fiudn it in hi» power tu produce a particular intended effect by the use of 
such a species of measure, he is always at liberty to employ it. 



4 LXXXTI. 

Even if our rhythmical feeling is in some degree opposed to measure of this 
?sort when talcen as a s/)eci)>s of measure, as the measure for a piece of music, 
Ntill it i's Ifss disinclined to be jjlcased with such combinations or groupings of the 
smaU siibordinote divisions of time ; and accordintrly, in the course of a piece of 
music, our rhythmical sense sometiiucsj tolerates i^umtoles, spptales, and the like, 
in which, on account of the quickness of the transition over them, the uurhyth- 
micalncijij of the division is almost imperceptible (at least to the hearer, though 
by the player die difficulty, and I might say unnaturalness, of such qnintole or 
eeptole divitton u very senflbly felt). It b, indeed, a short interrupiion or mu- 
penskm of the rhjtlnnieel arrangement, wbile yet tfae piece as a whole still remains 
rhythmical, the only oteeption being that ths genenilrhyihmicalneBS of the piece 
is not oontiaiQed down to these mtnate subdivisions ; and slnoe^ as we remarked 
in the commencement, a fneceof music may be entirely unrhythmical throughout, 
so it is not to be deemed an essential* fiiult, even if an otherwise rhythmical piece 
is not entirely rhythmical, down to every minute subordinate division. XLVXl.) 



§ LXXXVIl. 

Id likp manner, also, as we perceived the rhythmical syrametxy in such cases 
not to hold throiifrhout, down to the smallest subdivisions, so we find, and especi- « 
ally in the longer pieces of music, that, on the other hand, such symmetry is not en- 
tirely carried through in its upward progression, t. e. in its connection with liigher 

• t. e. Not SHcntlal in the sense that sneh partial want of ihythmifslnesi nuHctify 
and enHnljf d€ttnjf$ Me music, thuugh evidently material, as it respects the appro- 
priate grace and bcanty of music. — Ta. 
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rhythm ; for, we Bometunes meek with periods of five, eeven, ten, deven, tlurteeti 
measorefl, and die like ; so that the piece of miuic in this case is not arranged 
with rhythmical symmetry thronglMat its entire »tnietare» up to the highest 
principal d^vinons. 

The remark alno applies hesB* that, inasmndi as rhythmical symmetry is not 

an ahsoluto and indispensable rec^nisite, eo also the inviolate maintainanee of it 
from th(^ most minute subdiviaionB up to the highest principal divisions, is not 
ah»olntt?ly necessary. When we shall come hi reafter to treat of rhythmical 
designatioiis, we shall advert to this subject again. (§ XCUI.) 

DIVISION vin. 

UP-BEAT, DOWN-BEAT. 
§ LXXXVIII. 

It is nsnal, in beating the time of a piece of music, to mark or signalize the 
commencement of every measure hy a dotmward movement or beat of the Iiaini, 
or of an}' article that may hf mvA for the purpose: while, on the contrary, the 
hand is hyh 'l up ut ///-" last part of the measure, in order to be in a condition to 
move downwards again immediately afterwards, at the beginning of the following 
measure. In accordance with this practice, it is usual to name that part of the 
meaijure in which the down-beat occurs, the down-beat of the measure ; while, 
on the contrary, that part on which the up-beat takes place is termed lAe ifp^ 
beaii^ ikBmeofun*, 

Instead of the term i^beat, musical writers sometimes employ the synony- 
mons Oreek word ornv (from Aip, toi^i^,to raite, to elevate) ; and instead of 
dowt^beai, theynse the Greek term thesie (9£n()t' 

The fact that, aooordmg to Rovtsaean's Dictionary of Music (artide, Baitre le 
saemv, the beat of the measure, and article, Arsis)^ the Gredcs were sccnstomed, 
on the contrary, to indicate the heavy jj.irts of the measure by up-beats, and 
the light parts by down'-beats, and that thus they designatf>d the heavy parts of 
the measure by the term arsvi, and the light parts by the word thesis, — and more- 
over that a Scarlatti was in the habit of beating time in this way, — ^is to be reck- 
oned among the less praetieal matters of antiqxiity. 

In contradi«*firi( tion trom the first and last parts of the measure, whii-h are 
designated by the down and the up beats, each part nf the measure which may lie 
betwcta the first and the last, and which hence is usually marked by a motion of 
the hand or of the beating-rod towards the right or the left Bide, may be named 
as&MMtf. 

Though tbe term ^beai always denotes n latit and consequently a light part 
^ of the meaanfe, s^ that term is by no means synonymous with the eipieadon 

l^Ai part qfike meature; for, while it is true that every up-beat is a light part 

* q. d. The down^best iMr< of the »easufe,iDd theup-beaijNtri of the measure*-' 

Tn. 

t I'roni the verb ttBr^iAi, litertilly io set. to place ; but, as Uitid iu cautradistioctiou 
from oufv, it means, topid i>owm, to place or lay doien. — Ta. 
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of the nicjisurc, it is not true that every light part of the nu-asnre is an up-hcat. 
Inasmuch as in every species of measure which has more than two parts, ounse- 
quently in every three-fold measure, as well as in all varieties of ( uiuj and niea- 
mre, there ave aeveral light parts, of which only the iasi is denoted hy t)ie up- 
beat; M It fiiOofray that not every light part of the meaanie la an up-beat, but is 
oftas alao a aide-beat. 

It 18 not nnoonunony however, to find the tenii up-beat improperly applied to 
deqgnate aneh parte of the meaanre; aa, e.^. the aeoond or third quarter of the \ 
moaanro, the aeeond quarter of the { meaanre, the fimrth eighth of the f vmtm, 
and the like. 

The fact that the term tff-beat is also often improper^ employed in atill otker 
appEeatkma, ia adverted to on page 105. 



DIVrSION IX. 

MUSICAJL 80UK08 CONSIDERED IN CONRBCTION WITH RHYTHM. 

BBTTHMICAL OBLIVBATION OF A MUSICAL PIBCB. 

§ LXXXIX. 

The divisions of the measure, together with all the other greater and smaller 
distinctions in rhythmical measurement, as we have thus &r attended to them, 
are properly the mere dry frame-work, that ia to say, mer^ tke memun of 
rhythmical atmctarea, bnt hy no meana thoaeatractorea themadvea ; in the aame 
way as the yard, loot, inch, and line meaaore, and the proportiflaa aoeordii^ to 
whidi an aiduteetnial work ia meaaored, or the pattern or dimennima aooording 
to winch a pillar ia meaauied, are not the atroctore or the ipSitr itaeli In other 
worda, we have thne &r direeted onr attention to the rhythmical measure tnerefy 
at uteasure ; whereas we will now apply it more immediately to the objeet to be 
meaaored, <*. e. to the rhythmical musical pieces themselves. 

We apply the term jigure^ phrase, set, or passage* ^ to every prrater or smaller 
group of mxisiral sonnils wliirli by means of its rhythmical formation or structure 
impretss^'H itself upon our perception as a greater or a smaller whole. Thus, e.g. 
the first nine notes on page 85 are perceivpd as constituting together a figure or 
rhythmiral form, and hence are called a passage, though, indeed, only a short and 
subordinate one ; and this passage, moreover, taken in connection with the small 
amilar group of the following eight notea whidi atanda next to it and fimna a sort 
off counterpart to it, oooatitatea a phraae or period of a higher order, a figure or 
ihythmical finrm on a larger aoale, Ae. One accordingly finds, in fig. 21, a, on 
page 86, eight small phraees, eadi oonsiating of two measures ; in fig. 33, 0, on 
page 86, two aneh phraae^ eadi oonaistiag of three meaanres ; and otiier similar 
etamplM in fig. S3, on page 86, and fig. 34, on page 87. 



• **8^ otpasiage'* h here translated from Satx : but " set," being a term rarely. If 
ever, employed in English ninsieal phraieology. will be invmriably altered to '< paang^** 
in this edition. — £0. 
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§ xr. 

On this brauch of the snbjpct we rcniurk, in the first place, that the rhythmical 
arrangement or structure oi' a passauc !>y no incaiis iiuplieB that all the sounds 
contained in it should he oi » .ju.il lfui;(h, l)ut ouly that they should be meauurable 
by ooe and the same Hcale and ratio — thai ihey should be adjusted throughout to 
a uniform admeasurement. In other irords, a pasisoge, in order to be rhythmical, 
by no means requires to be constituted escluaiyely of eighth-notes, or of quarter- * 
notes, — that is to say, entirdy of one kind of notes; sadi an wmngemeiit, 
on the oontrary^wonld be attended ^ith the moat tedioos nniformity, and^ in- 
stead of ity we are at liberty to employ at one time whole notes ; at another, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, and the like; and again the same notes dotted, 
trioles, d^e. : while yet the rhythmieal uniformity or equality of admeasurement 
atiU eontinues steadily the same, consbtin^ in the fact that all these notes of 
difTerent lengths stand in such a proportional relation to one another as to coin- 
cide with the rhythmical divisions marked by the primary or principal number 
2 or 3, and iicnce are mea'^nrable by on«' and the same scale — are all adjusted 
to one and the same plan of admeasureiueut*. 



§ XCI. 

Acrain, it is unnecessary that a i>>-^>!:nr(. should l)e£fin precisely with the 
comiiicncement of a measure, and 1 1 -.r wuh the end of a measure, in mich a 
manner that the limit» of the rhythniieal lurui or structure shall exactly coincide 
with the dividing points of the measure, i\ e. with the bars. On the other hand, 
phrases yery frequently occur whose point of oommenoement is in the middle of 
a measore, or somewhat befofe or after the middle; and the same is true of the 
terminating point. Hence we find a multitude of periods, alike in the beginning 
and in the oonrse of a pieee of music, which ooromenoe widi one or nM»e light 
(unaccented) notes'; as, e, g. in fig. 27 to 30, i. 




* The idea here may be expressed thus s Long and ihoit notes may be wed. mixed 
np together, coasistentty with the entire preservation of the rhythm ; it being necei- 

sary only to give to each note* in delivery, that exact proportional length of time vrhich 
is dcmuridcd by the comparative length of the note; or, reversing the order of the 
proposition, ir stands ihu"? : just in proportiou us notes, in any part of the musical piece, 
are performed i^uicker ihuu others, there must be mure uf them utted \ and vice verba, 
just in proportion ss any notes are performed more dowly Asa others, there must be 
lower of them wed. In this way the rhythmical movement is kept perfectly miiibnn, 
the leading rhythmical divisions of the piece, such as the tfro*fo1d or three-fold divisions, 
are exactly coincided wiih 1 thus the regular, uniform dnplicste or triplicate chamcter 
of the movement is throughout perfectly preser\'cd. — Ta. 



* 
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The oommencement of a period with a heavy (accented) note, is jast as little 
necessary ae that the first syllable in every word shoold be an aooented 
qrllBble, m that the ftral word in a riMtorioal lentenoe ahonld be the most em- 
phatic, or the fini syllable a heavy, or ao-oalled long, aoomted ayllable. A 
period oomDMndng with a light part of the measnre may be oompared to a 
vene of poetiy beginning with an iamlnoor an anapestio fcoi, in the same waj 

ff ft irhytblT**^ wwnmwMianMmt witK m. AnrnmJhamt m t irwamptmt ^ tO a tlOflhaie VerBB. 

In ordinary speech, it is nsnal to say of every pieee of mnaie which does not 
b^in with the down-beat, that it commences on iAe t^-beat, and henoe to 
denominate all that precedes the first down-beat, the up-beat of the piece. In 
accordance with this mode of expression, the first-notes in the above-moitioiied 
eiamplt's, fig. 27 to 30, t, page 104, would be termed the up-beat. 

Such a mode of expression is obviously appropriate only in cases where the 
piece commences precisely with the up-beat, that is, with the last part of the 
measure, an in fig. 27 ; but not iu such cases as those in fig. 28, 29, 30, i, page 
104, where the so-called up-beat includes more or less than the last part of 
die measnre. 

In oonelanoB, I wHl ftrther obaerv^ tliat oommenoeBientB of this kind, aa in 
fig. 80, t, where the ao-oalled np-beat amoanta to mora than a half-meaaore^ 
are more luraatty written aa in fig. jlO, k, bekw, 

hi wblch form they then appear in some degree a.s beginning on the down-beat. 

TAe end of a passage may likewise fall at one time on a heavy, and at 
another on a light part of the measure : fig. 22, 23, 24, on pages 86 and b7. 
In fig. 31, below, 




each of the different rhythmical forms or structures begins and ends on different 
parts of the measure*. The first begins with the commencement of the measure, 
and terminate! with the seeond part of the meaaoie; the oeeond begms with the 
third part of the measnre, and ends with the first part of tIiefi)llowing measnre ; 
the thdid oommeneea with the aeoond part of the measure, and ekiees with the 
tlurd. 



§ xcn. 

The terminating point of a small rhythmical form or stmotnr^ or the p(Hnt 

* I. c. begins on one part of the measure and ends on a diiferent part of the 
measure. — ^Ta. 
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where one period ends and a new one bcp^ns, or, in prneral, tho end of rhythmical 
form which is immediately followed by unothor rhythmical form, is usually ealh-d 
Acesnrn*. Tf \h substantially the same thing as a pause or stop in language. 
At the end oi the sewud measure on page b5,e.ff. one naturally feels inclined to 
a pau»e which corresponds to a comma ; and the end of the passage, taken in 
this view, might be called a pau^e or stop. In lig. 21, a, ou page 86, one 
recognizes a cesura at the end of the second, fourth, and sixth measures ; and 
equally perceptible sretiiemterpunction points ^eiiseB, stops, oesuras) in fig. 22, 
23, 2^ on pages 86 and 87. In fig. 31, on page 109, a oeaon oooora after tiie 
aeoond part of tbe meaanie, another after the fint part d the aeoond meaaote, 
a thiid at the end of the aeeond meaaore, and a Ibiirth oerara after the second 
part of the third measnre, &e. 

According as the terminating point of » rhythndcal form fidls on a heavy or 
on ft light division of the time, on an aooented or on an unaccented part of the 
meaaure^it is usual to denraninate the oesura a masculine (strong) or a /eminine 
(weak) cesuj-a : i. e. when the measure or yiart of the meamire on which the 
last note of a rhythmical form falls is heavier than the fore£Toing, the tt-siira is 
called masculine ; whereas in the reverse ca«e it is calle<l feminine. The first, 
second, and third c>esnrai! in fig. 21, on page 86, are feminine, the fourth is 
masculine. These appellations are borruwed fi:>om poetic metrics. That is to 
say, in the doctrine of the construction of verses in poetry, a verse is termed a 
masenline one» when it ends with a word whose last syllable ia an accented 
syllable, «. A more heavy than the preceding syllable or syllables, as, e, g. 
toKoie, deM, conntennaiMi> &c.; while terminatiooa like the following are 
called finumne, viz. giadXy, tfmgtitet, vsidkanffisa%, joj^kilfy, &e. Aeoordingly, 
in fig. 33, below, 
(Fig. 33.) 




Give AM Ihe sweet soimdhig nie-lo>dj,Fku^twitfipim 



Ihvi, wifik a w«ll>ar<4iikfed bir .ine<.ny, Ma^de will cev^tain-ly pleeie. 

the oesnras at melody and Aarmony are leminine, while the oesoraa at ease and 
at pkaee are maBOoline. This sabjeet will tn due time be more particularly 
coniddered in oonnection with the doctrine of vocal composition. 



§ xcin. 

Musical passages are usually composed ot a rhythmically rouud number 
of parts, t. e. partH which are ultimately reducible to one of the primary or 

* The literal meaabig of this word (fiooi tiie Latin unwfa) b a eutUnfft a goMkt oa 
ineiiiaitf — a euttmg m hoo, a eidfmg in sunder ; and such, it will be perceived, is its 
■MUiing in the present case : it is a gash or indsion which divides what is in other 
a rbythakical whule into two parts.— T». 
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principal numbor!< 2 or 3. Such a rhythmical cqiialization of parts, such a 
romxiiiij^ itnd evi-uiug of the rhylhuiic.il movement, iutroducvs into the rhyth- 
mioal structure of the passage a peculiar arrangement, in consequence of which 
it (tl ff. the TfaythndMl rtruetniv w diMMter) beannM mpeaaHly capable of 
mkiog a definite end dietinet impieaaioii npon our leelingH, and of being 
oleerly and mteUigiUy apprehended ij the mind*. 

The fiuthOT, therefore, the rhytiunieBl ^mmetiy m a paeeage is cairied> tiie 
mote nmndy emooth^ and intelligible It beeonee. Sino^ luiwevery eveiy voik 
of art becomee, bjr an exoeet of symmetrieai oniftvouty* Inveeted with an ondne 
end trivial eimcneeB, aa, e. p. fig. 33> 

(Rg. aa.) 




eo it is practised in the longer pieoee of mnne, not to employ n contimied eno- 
oesHion of 8uch pttrfectly rounded symmetrical phrases, but to introdaoe ^^nme- 
timee alao periods of somewhat less esoy compreheDtton. (Compare page 94t*) 



(B.) 

IHDIVIDUAL musical sounds CORSIOBBBD IK BBtiATlON TO RHTTKH. 

(I.) 

SHTTHMICAL DISPLiLCBmNT OB IHVSB8I01T. 

§XCIV. 

In addition to what has* been already observed of the rhytlmiical delineation 
sod araaogement of a muHical structure or funii, there Mtill reiuaiu sume thiugs 

* This idea may be ulustrateil tbuH : Let a motley jumble of buildings be presented 
to ug, without any oniform order or method In tbehr arrangement, sad how conlbsed, 
iadMnet, and ImpsHeet is the faBpienlaii thcj make! Bat let tbst ssoie group of 
iNdldiags be all methodically arranged in regular roirt of two in each row, or three in 

each row, and then how perfectly clear, distinct, and impressive is the inuii^c they 
communicate to our mind, — how ])erfect! y easy it now is to obtain a definite aud intel- 
ligible conception of them ! So it i^, that the regular, measured equalization of psits in 
the rhythmiesl stroetme of a tone la soeordsace irith certsbn lomid nnmbeis condnoes 
to the cleamen, iatsOigttilensM, sad imprndvenen of music. — Tn. 

t Koch, in his " Instruction in Composition" (Anweisung xur Composition), has 
copiously treated of the number of bars of musical phruscs, and of their rhythmical 
btnicture in j;cneral ; the second volume of his work being almost exclusively devoted 
to thu subject. — (Trounlaled by the £d,) 
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nUdi un worthy of nmuk in respect to eertain partieolBr Bwdes of pladog 
a note in the rhythmieel emngement. 

The ftrat eeee of thie kind whidi we wiU oonaider, ie that which is veanlly 
termed a rJ^timieal mperno» or duplaeement; namely, where, in an uneven 
diviiion of time, an intemelly light note fbUowa a heavy part of the meaenre, 
which light note hae a longer duration than the foregoing internally heavy 
portion of the meamre; in other worde, where the lighter note, fidlowing a 
rhytlunieally heavy portion of the measure, is continued longer in one whole 
uiuntemipted sound, and consequently is of a longer duration or value, than 
that internally heavy portion of the measure : or, otherwise expressed, where 
a note, occurring on a light jmrtion of the measure, is held out 1m vniid the 
duration of this portion of the measure and is continued on through the time 
of the following equally light p<»rtion of the measure, and, in eonse(juenee of 
such a prolongation hy means of such a connection of two light portions of 
the measure, is rendered longer in duration thaa the heavy portion of the 
preceding it : e. g. 



Several eiamplee of due hind are oontiined in the fbUowtngBg. 83 — 87. 

(Pig. 88.) (Fig. 34.) 



I 



omami. 



(Fig; 35.) 
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(Fig. 36.) ilfftl^HASDEL. 




(Fig. 37, t.) PKBooLin. 



I' ll g r 




Cn - Jw a 
(Fig. 87, it) 



ni • mam ge - men - tern. 



Ca . jus a • ai 
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(Plg.3T,{.) 



i 



men 



tcm. 



On - Jt» a - ni • tnam ge • 

It IB vasy to perceive that iuversions of this character taki' phue on/j/ m 
the case of uneven divisions of time, i. e. where two light portions of the 
measure follow one another in immediate gofiomon. The case of an even 
diviaioii of time, wlmre a heavy portion of the meaeiiie always immediately 
IbllowB a light one, wb, e,^. \ And where a oomhinatioii of a light 

portion of the meaenre with a foUowing heavy portion taJtes plaoe^ bdooga to 
another and difleient ipeciea, which we ihall aoon treat under the name MjpteqM* 



§ XCV. 

In th»» case of such inversions^, the note which is lighter in respect to accent, 
though longer in duration, oljtains.in virtue of this its longer duration, as it were, 
a snperiority, a preponderance over the internally liea\-ior portion of the moasnre 
which is shorter in ihiration ; in comparison wiih ilie internally heavier fiorfiou 
of the measure, it, so to speak, bcconieK especially favored and exalted, and ihe 
regular symmetry of the rhythm is thereby in a manner reverhed, displaced, or 
inTerted ; and henoe thia mode of oonatmction ia called rhythmica) displacement 

Of MMfWfK. 

Bat whfle it ia true that our xhythmioal eenee always aqperienoea a kind of 
shock in the ease of such an unnatural emphaos and atreaa i^on the internally 
lig^t povtion of the meaaure, a kind of violent thrusting ont of the regular beaten 
track of the Aythmkal arrangement, a distortion of the predominant rhythmical 
symmetry ; yet, after all, this peculiar apedee of eensation— this hobbling, 
justling, jolting in the regular rhythmioal movement— even this very peculiarity 
may sometimei>i, when introduced iii its proper plaoe and with due orcumspection, 
he employ t'<l with decided advantage. 

Tht* quej^tini! whether, in the example fig. 37, i, on page lOS, quoted 
from Pf ri-oleai s Stabat Mater, the inversion, employed, it would seem, for 
the [jurpoiseof representing the nobs of the weeping mother, occurs in tiie right 
plaee. was made in former times the Hubject of a very imporliuit controversy 
amuug the musical literatif. Had I been called upon to represent the idea 
of weeping and sighing (jfemere)^ I ahoiild, with all due deference, have written 
the inversion aa in fig. 37, on page 108, limited to the first syllable 
of gmnentem^* if not nther even as in fig. 37, /, above; inasmuch aa, 
according to prosody, this syllable has the diastole and the stress, whereaa 

• This term is synonymous with Syncopation,'* which, being now generally adopted 
in England, will he employed throughout this editioa, in preference to " Sjmcope^'* ss 
invariably used by Wr. Warner. — Kd. 

t See* e g. Hulxer's Tkearut Art. VerrucAwi^f and Leipz. allgem. musik. Zcitung, 
Il,p.a57,andfea. , 
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the weond of " evfput* m «f "mmmmm'* luw not. Hub oabject, moreover, 
dooB Ml belong^ in die preaent place, Irat pertame to llie doctrine of prosody, 
ecanakm, aocentuBtian, and declamation. 

Oar eeteeoMd fiwe&then were ortrandy fimd of endi riiythnuoal inver- 
aoDB, and it would seem that they could not hear enough of them. £vm- 
Utger reoomnMiida such examples as those in fig. 36«, on page 108, as 
modda of the moot beautiliil airs, and nS. good and oorrect ca p rea m on in vocal 
moBic^— as pattema fm imitationt. 



(2.) 

STVOOPATIOH. 

% XCVI. 

One rhythmical position of a note, especially worthy of remark, ia that 
which we term t^niecpatAm* When, namely, a mnaical sound commences with 
alight part of the measure or with a light sabdivision of a part of the meaaore, 
and continues on without intermption through the foUowing heavier portiim of the 

meaanre, so that the his! half of this note &lla on a heavier portion of the 
measure than the first half^ as in the following eianqple, — ^we call thia sound 
a ^^neqpaied one, an instance of sjpicopaium. 



(N.) i I 

4 • 



^"•'tJJIJJIJJJI 

Compare also fig. 38— M, below). 

(Fig. 38.) (Flg.8».) 





-iar 



T 




• An air on the text : " lienchc mi sprczzi I'idolo ch'adoro.' 
t See his Kwist des rciiien italics, 1, p. 223 and foil. 
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(Pig. 48.) 



(Fig.44,<.) 



(Fig. 44, M.) 





1^1 



1 




In a case of syncopatimi, tlit relbre, iherv are always two parts, or two siuallcr 
divisions of the measure, concerned, which, if alike in respect to length, are 
still different in respect to weight or accent, the first being light and the 
second heavy, and tlie two being united by the prolonged continuance of 
one steady aomid ; or, if it be preferred so to reprei>ent the matter, a continuous 
aooad is Mitvrore mt or divided into two halves, or in general into two parte 
(and hence the name ^fneope [syncopation], from Zitnmi^ a euttA^ m two, m 
euttmg in jrieeea), hj tiie entrance of » heavier portion of the measure dnriqg 
the time of its perfbnnance (t. «. in the middle of its dnration). 

In the examples of synoopation thos fiv presented, the two parts of the 
meanreoonnecled together were all of equal length: hot tliefbllowiDgfiirma^ also, 

I iT^_ I JTj cJTj JT 

and other drnUar ones, are Ukewise called syncopated, although in the ex- 
ample (O) the part of the syncopated sound fidling on the "h^t portion of 
die measure is only half as long as the second and heavy part ; while in the 
example (P), on the other hand, the light portion of the note is twice as long 
as the heavy portion, &e, (Compare also fig. 49—47, below :) 



35: 



(Pig. 46,0.) 



I 



(Fig. 45, |,.) 




(Fig. 46, 2.) 



r I r " i T? 
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(Fig. 46, r.) 
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XlilYTHM AND MKA8DBB. 



(FJg.47.*.) 




These latter CMes may be called wUa^ ^fnetfpaHoMf while the former mey 
be termed IH0 tjfneqpatums. 

The following and other eimilar instances of syncopation are still more unlilce 
than thoHc that have been mentioned, and, indeed, ^bey can ecaroely be entitled 
to the name. 

(S.) 

(Compare fig. 48, below.) 



(Fig. 48.) 




1 



§ XCVII. ^ 

On the pdnt in queetion, tbree-ftld measure, or uneven sabdiTisions of 
members or parts of the measure, are attended with the peculiarity, that the 
triple groups of the •portions or parts of measure which occur in this caae do 
not admit of an unbroken series of like syncopations connected together. For, 
inasmuch as the number 3 does iint admit of dinsions into equal halves, it 
follovrs that either two of these third part?i of the measure always fall to the 
heavy Hide of the syncopation and only one to the light, as in 0, page 111 : or, 
vice versu, two parts fall to the lipht, and only one to the heavy, as in t \uiaple 
P, page 111 (tig. 45, 0 and j>, on thy same page) ; or, if it be determiueU to have 
like syncopations, tiiere must always be an unsyncopated member left in a dis- 
oonneeted state betwem the sjucopated groups, as on page 110, example N. 
(Compare fig. 43, on page 111.) 

Smaller or larger three*fold gnraps may, however, be regarded as nnitiM, 
and may time be conneeted into like ^ncopatums by pairs, as in the following 
examples, T andU ; or Uie even snbdivinons of tiw measnxe may be syneopated, 
as in V and W. 



(T.) 1 



« J. J.iJ. J.I^'- 
^-^fJolol Jijj 



(D.) 1 



(Compare fig. 44, /, «, page 111 ; abo fig. 42, page 110.) 



§ XCVIU. 

Syncopation, like rhythmical inversion, produces a species of shock or revul- 
sion in onr feelings, from the circumstance, that the stress of voice falls opon 
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the light portion of the measure involved in the syttoofiited fiffm, whereM no 
i^tTcs^ o( ctirs on the hnnry portion; by this means the former is made to assume 

a promiuenee above the latter. 

A particiil?ir applit atioii of syncopation takes plate in the 4octrine of pre- 
paratory ligatures or ties. Xhjeory, 111, 1 H, 421, 4^7. 



§ XCIX. 

StfneoptUion diflfers from the rhythmical inversion mentioned in former sec- 
tions, in the circumstance that the merely inverted sound dues not, as does the 
syncfjpafod one, confimu" on over a portion of the moasure wbioh is heavier tbao 
that with which it began. Uenoe, the following passage^ 




contains a rhythmical inversion, but no syncopation; whereas, in the following 
passages, 

I ^ ;'. / 1 1= " 

^ f- r I ' «^ -f r r I ' ^ ^ 

ajnoopations occur; because in both, in the last no less really than in the first, 
ihe portion of the measure with which the syncopated soimd commences is lighter 
than the following one, the latter being in both cases a comparatively heavy 

portion. 

It may be ptill farther oljsorved, that some musical writers include the idea 
of syncopation imder the term rhxfthmixal inversion*. 



We abo find die idea of rliydmiiesl invenioii aad qmcopatiaB defined in the 

following inauncr : " Syncopation consists in the fket tiiat a musical soond is cut 'm two.** 

Thi«; inter-;; rtion (ciittint^ in two) is done as follows: the sound is continued on ii »m a 
weak portiou of the measure into or over a strong portion, and this may happen either 
when the sound begins with the weak portiou of the measure or when it hus already 

commenced oa some previous portion of the measure, (in tins case the c in the lol> 
bwing example would be syncopated r 

* instaocef Koek in bis mnuik. Ltsicout artide Avdhii^, where, difieriag fiom 
his tHiial autbority, Subtr, Ait. VerrSekmg, he tegsrds the terau Synetfe and RUdtiaaf 
sssynooymouf . 

VOL. I. 1 
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RHYTHM AMD MEASURE. 



fiir, it ooDtimiea on from the light, second part or divirfoii of the measure over inlo tht 
heavier third part.) " But a rhythmical inversion consists in the fact that a sound 
commences with a weak or light portion of the measure, which [souudj is longer than 
that connected with the next preceding strong portion of the measure, whether u strong 
portioD of the mewnre come in daring the time of thii looid, and thm a syncopatioD 
ariie» or otbenriae." (Now, to lay nothing of other reaolti, it wonld fcUow, Uwt in the 

crrpi - f rppri 

the half-note commencing with the second part of the measure must be a case of rliyUi- 
mical inversion, because tiiis half-note, commencing with the lighter, second half of flie 
meantre, ii laoger than the qaaxter«note wUdi oocma in connection with the next pie- 
ceding heavier portioo of the nemflre). 

And, besides, the essence of sjiicopation, in accordance witli the views of the subject 
presented in i XCVi» in nowtM ooosiata in every union of the pexta of a measure into 
one sound. 



DITISION X. 
UnrSBRUFTIOire of EHTTHmCAL mnroRMiTT. 

§ c. 

There are, as we observed on page 61, not only pieces of music in which 
there is no rhythm at all, but there are also cases in which, in pieces which are 
otberwiBe rhythmi<»l, the requisite expression sometimes renders it necessary, 
or nt leaat'dMirable, in partienlar places, to disturb in some measore the regular 
coarse of the rhythm. The morement, in sndi cases, is either aeeeienOed 
(aeeeierando, »truiffendo,jnii moio), m retarded (ritardamdo, rUaeeumdo, jhA 
adagio, and the like), or one snddmly makes a paum (fermata), and oontinaes 
itatpkasnre; or the regular movement is in some inatancea wkoify deeireged 
(eenta tempo, or in colla parte). Under this head, moreover, belongs a practice 
pretty usual in former times; namely, that of suddenly inserting in the 
middle of a piece of music a single measure which in twice aa lai)ge as die rest ; 
as, e, g» Handel in his opera of Tamer kme, fig. 49, below, 

(Fig. 49.) HAn>aL. 

( fi / .1 1 J J f i^=»^ j tMl-T^i4i ^ ff f 

J 8o die sei tan-lo oos - tan .t» nel-la ftds a nMpio*mes>ia. 



. J 


— 1 m — — ■ 




^ a P II 


H J* ■- 
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and Cfram^ m Uii Jka^ €f JtnuM, fig. 50, t, bdow, 



(IIg.80,<.) 

K ^ T, r-p-r^ 


OBAVM. 


y r f M p r — 1 

r Wahr - haf-tis; nahr - baf -tig, 

J* J. J- i 


wahr - baf • • - tig. 







Nioetiea of this eharaeter are held in less esteem at the present period, or ure 
written in a less strange and aingular form, than they formerly were,* e m in 
fig. SO, k, beloWy rather than as in fig. 50, i, above. 

(Flg.OO»i(.) 




Moreuvf-r, the cases mentioned above, in §§ LXXXV — LXXXYII, also belong 
to this class. 

The so-called recitatice, in particular, furms as it were au iulermeUiate 
species between rhythmical and unrhythmical mnsio ; nnce, in this case, the 
doraticn of the eyilaiblee and tones is hot indefinitely and looaely indicated by 
the Talne of the notes i and it is left to the performer to mcrpaae or diminish, «» 
gome measure f aooording to his own feeling and chdoe— a liberty, however, whieh 
is almost nnifi^rmly misused, and which is most irrationally oonstnied into the 
idea that (be difierent Taloes of notes in recitative Aave reaify no meatUng at 
aUf 
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THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 



CHAPTER I. 

StNOLB 8BIUB8 OB 8U0CBB8I0HB OF T0NB8 OOMfllDBRVD AS SUCH. 

DIVISION I. 

PARTS^. 

(A.) 

IDBA OF PARTS AHD OF MBZX)DIC PR0OREB8I0N, 

§ 1. 

Havino now acquired a knowledge of tht- elpmontH whidi tlie music^ art 
employs aa malfrials witli winch to operate, we pass to a riiun- particular and 
direct consideration of the munner iii which these elements are combined together 
and const nu-t('(i into a musical composition. 

The musical art couuects the various tones into a musical compusitiuu in 
two differait ways : first, in sncih s manner as to let as liear them follounj^ cm 
a$totker tueceaswefy; and Moondly, in sodi s way ss to 1st vs hsar two or 
mora of them totautinff at ike same time, 

A ssries of tones fbHowing one another, or, in other words, a saoeeBsiTS 
com h ination of tones, we denominate, in geneisl, a mmieal aeriee, a aeriee cr 
euceession of (ones, a fime'»enea. In eo fiv as it is constructed conformablj to 
the principles of art, e. inso ftr as it has a musical aeaae, it is called a mebdfy; 
and in so far as a person is conceived of who sings such a scries of tones, or an 
mstmment is had in view on which it is played, it is called a part (JStmme), 



ft 



In the following passage ■ — ■ there are three 



distinct soies of tones : the series of the upper tonee e^Jy e, that of the middle 
tones o^^o^ sod that of the lower or bsse tones «^ 7,?. Now we can imagine 
to oniselTes three persons, c/t whom one p^fbrms suooeseiTely the tones ^ a, 
while a second performs in like manner the tones a, "a, and the third the tones 
c, H, c. (The fact that there are instruments on which one person can perform 

* Mr. Wsmer gires thi* heading, Vozcss on PAais*" but dilefly adheres to the 
use of the ftrmer word throoghout this chapter, and hence such expressions occur as 

" violin voices," <*tiie violoncello voice," &c.! That the German word *' MtouMii" 

signifif"'^ Tftf'TS as well as parls is perfectly true; it also irojilies sound-posts and otfjan- 
stops ; but the context sufficiently explains its meaning in all cmt&. In this edition, part 
or parts will be invariably u^icd, unless human voices be expr^y alluded to. — Ed. 
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wranl tODM at the aune time, and can tbnB pky mwrnX paiti togetlier, doea 
not here come under oondderation.) 

Every united emmding of several tones at 01100, every simiiltaneoiui eom- 
binatum of tones, may be called a pbtnUme or jihtrwnmd* [q. d. phiral tone 
or plural ttmnd.] In so fto* as its stmotnre Is agreeable to the roles of Uie art. 
it is called a chard, or a harmony in the more general sense of ihis term. 

In porsoing the subject before us, we will oonunenee with the ooosideratioii 
of mngle Bueeunms or teriet <if tones, at aueh. 



§ 2. 

The movement or progression of a part from any one tone to the next 
following tone is callet! a ntfilmHe step. Several iiu lodlc Kteps taken together 
foristituto a melof^ic form or fiiinre, and sfveral such fij^ures or forms make a 
wA>//v. cuV, or song, v<Ty much m the same way as a figure in dancing is made 
up ui several individual steps, %vlule a dance iii made up of several figures. 

The proceeding of a part from tone to tone is called its prf^resawn or « 
melo^c mopemen/ (which last is not to be confounded with rhythmical move- 
msnt or time [kmp6\, see pages 66 and 67) ; when this movement of a part 
is considored as being caused by a mosioal composer, it is sometimes csUed tkf 
emtie^ or eonduet of a partf. 

The doctrine of tiie movonent of parts, of the oooise which each part should 
or shoold not take in thb or that pardculsj case, and, in general, the doctrine 
whidi allows how a part may or must be conducted, is very appropriately called 



* It is a matter of rs^rot lo the translator that occasion should ever occor fas the 
ir triHJnct ion of any new, and especially any foreign, musical term. In some cases, 
however, justice cannot potsiljly be done either to tho translation on the one hand, or 
to oar own musical vocabulary on the other, without having recoone to terms which 
hare not MthsrCo heen hi use, and which csonot be obtained Horn the native stoA of 
cur own tongue. Such sa exigenoB occnta in the prcient I'^Wi We iiave no 
ndtable word for expressing the general idea of that compound musical sound which 
coiis3<its of several simple sounds performed together simultaneously. The word chord, 
it is perceived, is appropriated to a specific signification, namely, to dei.ote a combina- 
tion of musical i>ounds or toues onitf under certain particular circurntlances, and con- 
wquently is not the proper terai to ezpreM ikt fftnarol idea in question. The same 
hoe of the word kanmy. It is prenmed, therelbre, that, however deaimUe it may 
be to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of all novel and foreign terms, for the 
sake of securing a perfectly simple and clearly intelligible style of communication to 
the work, still, in an exigence like the present, it will be decmc<J the less of tw o evils 
to introduce the requisite term. The word pluritone or j/iurisou/id, here adopted, is 
derived frmn the Latin pbuiit &c.— pi. p^ures, ^e. whiditSs employed la ecmi- 
pounds, means divers, sundry, severtdr-uid the word tone, or itnmd, and tfaoi the terai 
means a eombiaaiiim aeurol tona, a com^^omi tound eemiiib^ ^ tevenU siaip<es. 
-Tb. 

The Genuon term is ZusammsnklaTig. — ^Ed. 

t " Conduct of a part" will be oied in this edition, in preference to " eaniagct'' 
genentty employed fay Mr. Warner.— Ed. 
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Mtf doetrme Am matvemtnt tif pmU (DyiiMiiiGs)! vtrf Ae eomdud ^jM>rt$, 
or, aeoording to § 1, MekdicMfLe. th» doeifwt ^ mMfy,m1ha exieoded venae 
of the word. 

In tins n«pect, the conduct ot a part may be contemplated either in a more 
particular, specific, and as it were more limited point of view, or in a higher and 
more extended one, just accordintr as we either direct our attention to the in- 
dividual step^ of the part, or to the melodic figures fbrmad oat of several audi 
individual melodic steps taken together. 

e,p* we find that the part which, on p. 116, gives the in the second 

chord, most conveiueatlj moves downward to 7 in the next following chwd, and 
that it would impress die ear disagreeably, if, instead, of this progreasioa, the 

part were to move upward from ^ to so this is a consideration of the in- 
dividual melodic step from J** to or fiom^to a. Biit if, on the coutraiy, we 
inquire whether a figure oomnsting of several stepa is constmcted according to 
the prittcipleB of the art, not merely in rdation to eadi individual step, Vut also 
whether, as a figure itself, taken as one wAote, it has a conduct that is agreeable 
to the ear, and one that is, in the language of musicians, of a MNj^tiy and 
melodiauB character,— whether its mehidy has a Jhteitiff ffogrtaaitm^ a grae^vl 
outlmey a tmoolh and rounded movementf an easy and agreeable atttng^ or, as 
it is sometimes expressed, whether it sings a fine mehdi/, whether there is in it 
a real flowing of the part: — now this is the higher point of view in wiiich to 
contemplate the comlnet of a part. 

It belongs to the theory of musical composition to teach how a part is to be 
conducted in bijth these respects. 

The treatment, however, which it can bestow upon these two points, must, 
in the nature of the caae, be pretty limited. That is to say, we cannot well 
prescribe Iww a part must be conducted, in order that, both in respect to the 
individual stqw its progression and also m reference to the general delineation 
of its form, it may be conducted in a happy and agreeable manner. All that 
the theory of musical onnposition can do, conslBts diiefly in eeardung out 
those progressions which are usually found to be repugnant and disagreeable to 
our ear, in deducing therefrom rules which generally (hardly universally !) hold 
good, and in warning, by means of these, against disagreeable progressions. 
The agency which the theory employs in the case, therefore, is rather negative 
than positive. 

But even this negative aucney of the theory chiefly takes etTeet on1v in 
relation to the individual 8tq)s ot a part ; far less in respect to the delineation 
of the Course of a part taken as a whole. It is true we may f^ive many rules, 
Low this* or that interval muiit or may proceed in this or that case (and this 
doctrine — the doctrine of the individual melodic steps, music-teachers have 
hitherto executed with peculiar and really stupendous assiduity, and, to say the 
least (rf it, they hav» left no want in Ae abmiance of rules and prescriptions, 
and e^edally in the multitude of j^rokihiikns)* But true as it is, (hat a part 
whose individual steps are fenlty cannot appear well as a whole, and true as 
it is, consequently, that the following of the rules of the individual melodic 
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Bfeps is a necessary condihon of their posaessin? a good melodic flow as a whole, 
yet, after all, the mere observauc^ of all uuch rules, and the conduct of the 
iiMli?idaal melodic steps in ccmlbrmity with them, never can of themselves secure 
t miooth, graceful, and happy swing in th« owlodie oatfine, taken as awhde. (te 
the emtrary, a part lihtm tteps, individnally eonodned, avo all parfeetly free 
fnm. bkmiab, may, aotwithstaadmgy as a whole, be yery angraoelnl, xongh, and 
widumt meanmg, and may pzodnoe a ¥ny niiUidtoiui figme; while, <n the 
other hand, the eondaet of a part may be leally fdearing to the ear, when it 
embraces a progreeeion which does not entirely correepond to the rulerf of pro* 
gresMon in the case of indtvidaal et^, but whioh, <m aeooont of the agreeable 
OQtHne of the whole, is not raptmnant to the ear, — a fact which we shall here- 
after notice in a number of examples. Sxich a faet affords sati.Mfaetory proof, 
that an agreeable delineation and conduct of a part, as a whole or in its Icadinp 
features, is not only something entirely different from an agreeable conduct of 
the individual melodic steps, but also is something higher and more iu)[M)rtant ; 
and that thus the rules which we possess in relation to the indiviilual progressions 
of the intervals in this or that ca^e, are far from being rules fur that conduct of 
a fort at a whole which is agreeable to the ear, — are far from being rules for 
the formation of fine melodiefl or of mdodie flgaiea. 

In any eaae, it ia not the design of the preeent chapter to treat the laws 
vhich relate to the oondnet of parte; for, the movement of a part mnet, from 
the natnn of the thing, oome in order sabeequently to the harmoniee and har- 
UMide aaoaeaaione which occur therein, wMIe the latter topics are for the first 
time introduced in the following chapters ; and not until afWr their treatment is 
it proper to inquire into the laws for the progression of parts in this or that 
partioaUur case. It is our present business merely to point out the method ^ 
composing mitsical farms nf one or mart parity and fo sAaw the di^erent wasf9 
^ conducting a part in general. 



(B.) 

CX>1IV081TI0N IX 0KB PAST OB IK 6BTEBAL PABT8. 

§8. 

Every passage of mnsic, as we have already observed, ooasistB either of 
one or of several parts. In the former case it is said to be in one part ; in the 
latter, in several parts ; and when it consists of more than Jmr parts, it is said 
to be in many part- 

Our ear is entirely capable of apprehending such a combined snimdiiig of 
several tones or parts ; and that too, not merely as one total expresMoii, but a 
practhied ear can distinguish even the progression of eath individual part. 

Hoto many parts can thus be distinguished, cannot, a« a universal fact, be 
determined : because this depends upon the cultivation and expertness of the ear. 
But, at any rate, the mnMcally learned JT. J. Boossean is obviously extravagant 
when he maintains and even shows by very plausible evidence, and incontestably 
deousstrates, that the ear can at most distinguish but two parts at once, and 
oonseqnently that thoe is really no four-part oompcsiticn, or, if there is, that it 
mast neoesaarily be bad. In Ids esteemed Dietion* do Ifusiguef at the article 
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Quatuor, we read : '* // n*$f a jfoini de mrais QuaiwvM, ou i2v fie vakni rien* 
11 famt fue dans un ban Quaiuor Icm parUet toient pmqm Untfimn alter- 

natives, parce qtie dans tout Accord t'l n'y a que dewc Pariiga UnU ou phut 
qmJoMsent Chant et que f oreille puisse dutin^fuer d la fm's ; les deux auires 
ne sont qu'un seul rempliatagef et Ton ne doit point mettre de remplissage 
dans un Quaftm." " There are no iral Qnatuors [». e. quartetts, compo- 
8ition8 in four parts], or at least they arouuut to iiothinci:. In order to produce 
a proper Quatuor, the jiarts must almost always be alternatives, because in a 
whole chord there are at most but two parts which produce music and which the 
ear is capable of distinguisihiiig at once ; the two others are ouiy a mere filling 
up [a pleoaatsm] — a fiUiog up which ought never to take place." Much less, 
acoofding to ihettme writer in the arliele Quinque, is a genaine five-pftrt cmn- 
posidon ooncdTftble. He eays : **Pm»qtiU n*y a pm de vrai Quaivor, d plus 
forte rasMon n*y a^-H de veritable Qitmgue.*' ** Since there are no real Qna- 
toorsp there are, for a still itronger reason, no gennine Qainqnes" [qnintetts, 
five-pait oompoutions]. 

Now this amoonts to about the same thing as to say : the human eye is 
capable of contemplating only one object at a timoi or at most not more dian 
two figures at once. Consequently, a gronp of more than two persons in the 
plastic arts is a non-entity, and "iln'j/ a point de groupe de Laocoon, ou if ne 
pout rien :" ** there is no group of Laooooo, or at least it amounts to nothing." 



REMARK. 

The question of how mtoy parts a musical composition might conaist, it is not easy, 
in general terms, to dedde. Marpwg* has estimated that at any rate a 133-pait com* 
position is conceivable. But it may easily be inferred from what has been said abovet 

that a compositiou of so many parts, though indeed conceh ahlc, still is scarcely ever, 
in poiut of fact, to be constructed ; to say nothing of the fact, that no hutuan ear could 
distinguish so many parts as separate parts, especially as they must be continually 
passing and CRMfa^ es^ otter. 

This caleolation of Bfsrpurg, moreover, ii not correct. For, if we essmine into flie 
matter and ascertain what his idea was,snd correct the typographical error in ^ II, 
(c — c instead of c — e), we shall at once perceive that the limits of the actual differ- 
ence of such parts are not only arbitrarily afflumed, and that the process u carried 
even into the thviai and the puerile, but that the u&ualiy acute mathematician has in 
tliit instance committed an error even in the outset, by taking the harmonic succes^ioos 

f 

Bs«,C F 

as dicse in whicb, on the ground of the ooBunon interval of c, there would be the laigmt 

po!:<;ible number of difTerent melodic steps : for, in other hannonic SUCCCidoniy in which 
two such common tones occur, i^,e.g. c c 




fiasg, C A 

* In his GenereXbasst Si. Thl. v. Absdm. 
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voieei. ffli olcolatkn 



to Morpurg's idM of tbe fhiag, not only 133, but 257 different 
•ooor^Uni^y <Ub» to the amomit of 194 vokei. 



§ 3i. 



Tho apprehending and distinguishing of wmal parts is ofim /aeiiitated hy 

different particular circumstances. This w, e. g. especially the case when each 
of the different parts has a peculiar deiinetUion or otUlute which <ligringiiialuM» 
it from the rest ; as, e.y. in fig. 64, t ; 




whtTe the melody of one part differs entirely from that of the others. Indeed, 
MO dissimilar are the parts in this cas<«, that it cannot be difficult for the ear to 
distinguish them, the one from tht; other. 

Another fiuality is gained when the several parts do not commence at the 
■ame time, bat Mm m »ucce$$i»efy, so that thiu tbe cgmmeiioeiiieiit of each 
can be dietmetly obaenred, ae is the case in the foregebg melodies, fig. 94^ 
t, above. 

The eur obtaine itiU an additional fteOity in dietingiudiing tbe diftient 
parts of a piece of mndc, Irom being previouBly prepared tat it by hearing eadi 
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of the (liflfHrent molodios beforehand, t ifher entirely aloue, or at moat with but 
few others. This species of preparaiufu is furnished to the ear iii the first six 
measares of the pHs^aire in fig. 54, t, page 121 ; at least, as it respects the melo- 
dies of the first thr»'e parti*. 

The ear is yet farther aided in distinguishing Uie different parts by any 
different^ Uiat ma^ edsf m tke eAaeaeltr ef Atit mmut, as aibo by the 
Tirioas helps of vuirmunMiom and the like, to uliicli subject we aball reeor 
in the proper pkce. (Compaze dso § 6, the tad and 4(h paragraphs ; § 43, the 
%idpanignph; $46,&o.) 



(C.) 

DIVISION AND SPECIES OF PARTS. 

(1.) 

UPPER AKD UNDEB, OUTEB AND MIDDLE FAETS. 

(a.) D^niiian, 

Wa eao divide mdB0eniit ways the parts which fimn a oompoaitioii In several 
parts, aoeordiiig to the different gromids of ctiviaon that we may adqvt. 

As it raspecto Me rekUtve elettoHon of a part, t. e, ito bebg situated above 
odiers, we call that which delivers the series of the highest tones the ypp^r 
part; while we name that whidi gives the lowest series of tones Uie under part 
^also bass part, 6*001 the Italian word ba»$o, which means hw, — or bcue, from 
the English word base, which also means lote. (It will of course bo understood 
that the Ttase part need not always be in itsejf very low; every part which, 
tbongh in itself rmt very low, .still is lower than fhp n-nf, is in this respect 
prop<'rly called a base part ; and equally immaterial is it whether this part be 
written wnth the so-callt^ hw&v clef or with any other clef) 

Many writers are in the habit of calling the base part aUo the yi uumi or 
Jundameutal pwrt. This appellation, however, is inappropriate, as we sliall see 
when we oome to the doctrine of ground or inndamental harmonies and tones. 

A part whieh haa to deliver a series of tones lying somewhere betwem the 
highest and the bwest, is called a middle part; and in contradistinction from 
the middle parts, the highest and the lowest taken together are called by the 
name onUt parts. 

The diflerent parts are often distinguished also by nnmerical names : the 
upper part U called the Jirst; the next lower is called the second; the next 
lower still is called tke third; the next, thefiartk. (It will be observed that 
in this case we reckon downwards, whereas we haTe hitherto always redconed 
upwards. Introduction, § XXXIT.) 

Still another methrxl of tiaming the different parttt according to their 
respective elevations we shall bring to view in § 14. 
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4« 

(b.) TAe CmtemrmiM and tka Cromiig if Faria, 

(1.) It sometiinM happens that a part oomes in oontaet with anoChsr (either 
Ugher or lower), meets it on one and Che same note, coal e sees with it in one and 
the same lone; aa^e.^. inthe 



(Gompars fig. Al, i, beknr.) 



wliere the middle part coalesces with the nnder part in the tone (More on 
this subject hereafter.) 

(Fig.ftl.*.) 



1 



P 




(?.) It sometimes occurs that a part for a moment even asci iids above 
another which is otherwise the higher one, or descends below another which is 
in the main a lower one, and thus, as it were, jumps over it and crosses its track ; 
as, e. g. in fig. 52, t, bekw : 

(FIg.fla,!.) 




where, at the third quarter, the nnder part rises above bodi the others, and 
thereby, as it were, c ea s es for a moment to be the nnder part, while the [lasnage, 
taken merdj according to its notes, without following the thread of its distinct 
parts, appears, in con»eqnonce of this tempccary ascension of the nnder part above 
the others, as represented below, in k : 
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«6. 

(o.) Equ/ivoealmu, 

SndiaeroMiiigof paita prodiu»>newfpeeiwof tf y i w'>o c gfti<»f>by duimuig 
the serecal iulmet aeries of die diffinent parts into a tind eon fi iBecl jumble 
with each other, and by thus, in some measure at bast, leaving the ear in doubt, 

iRrhether it is to regard this or that part as an uppr, middle, or under one. 

Which side the ear in sach cases of doubt wiU always be moHt likely to take, 
cannot, as a universal principle, be exactly determined. It can only be remarked, 
in general, that th<' ear naturally iiicliiies to follow the thread of the parts; and 
hence at the third quarter of the above example in fig. 52, t, p. 123, it will be 

likely to recognize in the tone g the part which it heard ascend from g through 

e and « to this g. The ear will stiU more clearly follow this thread, in propor^ 
tion as the melody of the part thus ascending distinguishes itself from the others 
by its peculiar form, and in this way renders itself particularly recognizable ; as, 
e. g, in fig. 52, below : 

(Fig. 52, /.) 









— 
















m 
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where the under part not only dwtinguishes itself, by its intermediate quicker 
notes froiii the other parts, which move much slower than itself (compare § 3j), 
but it alsii, by means of these intermediate tones, appears as one unbroken 
thread, and is on that account more easy to be followed. 

The eqnivocalnesH in question becomes still farther diminished, when the 
under part, in case of its aseendinj; above another, is strengthened by its lower 
octave, or the upper part by its higher octave, and is thus more dialiuctly 
marked ; as is the case, e. g. in fig. 52, m and n, below : 

(Fig. 53, SI.) 



^ (Fig.S2, n.)J*J J***^ j j 





MoieoTer, among other eflbcta of the same cause, there is stiH an additional 
iaciUty fiimished to the ear in following the thread of a part, where the parts 
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palpahJy distininjifh themselves from one another by the pcailiar charactor ui" 
their sound rosptctivel) . (Compare § 3|.j If, e. g, in fipr. 52, i, p. 123, the two 
upper partti were both viuliii parts, aad the unUc-r part a clarinet part, the ear 
would obviously be able to follow their eereral threads, though crossing each 
otiier, miidi mof» Moly than if all three parte were peHbrmed by vioUm), or by 
three darioete, or peibaps by vioIiuB played pizzieaia in merely detached tonea, 
not in an unbrokot thread of tonea oloaely oonneeled together, or all were per* 
fintmed on one and the aama inatntnwnt, aa^ e. jr< a piano-lbrte, a harp, and the 
Hke. 



§ 7. 

(d.) TAe ekanuterisHe Di^ennee of Ouimr and Middle Part$. 

Tt may hv remarked, in ^'enenil, that tlif two outer parts usu.-illy make 
a stronger and more defiiiitf im|trt■s^(('ll upon the (*ar than a middle part,— 
a feet which is especially true of the upper i»art. The outer parts are therefore, 
even considered a.4 8uch, alwayM to be regarded as beiug iu this respect tAe 
princtptU part* (§ 8). 



PSiiraiFAL Jim> AOCBMOKT OB ACOOKTAHTIVO PAXTB. 

In reference to greater or ieu mportanee ^ a part m eompoHeem 
with otker»,mB distingiiiab prme^ and aeeenary parte. 

Whniy among the aeveral parte, aira, or melodiee of which a oompoeition 
eooaiatB, one or more of them, from some cause, partiinilarly distinguishes itself 
from the reat — has a promiuence which they have not, and by this means draws 
the attention of the ear especially to itself, we apply to such a part the title of 
principal part, prinetpal tnelodi/, prinrijial nt'r : and, })y way of eontrast to it, 
we call the others occeworj/ ur rtrrowpa/i^wjy parts. We trequently, moreover, 
bri ' ffv term the principal melody the air or t/n- nu lmly, while we call the 
accessory or accompanying parts simply Uui accompaniinent. 

The entire difference, moreover, between principal and accessory parts is, as 
one perceives, even in itself merely relative ; and while at one time it is very 
perceptible, it is at another ao alight aa alnort voi&tAj to disappear ; and even 
eonetimee all the parte are, aa it were, hi an equal, or at leaat almoet equal, 
degree, principal parts; as, e. g, in fig. 93, p. 1S6, and fig. 54, i, on p. 131, 
whoe eadi of the fimr parte hae its own diatinct aad mdepeadent air. 
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(Fig. 53 ) 




§ 9. 

For the very reaHon thai the principal parts particularly impress the oar, 
they require the most careful construction and the most scrupulous observance 
of the laws pertaining to the p^ood conducl of parts. They demand a more 
strict compliance with these laws than is iudispensabh- in the case of the 
accessory parts. In these last, for the opposite reason, slight deviations from 
the regular and appropriate purity are leas strikiiig to tlie ear, and on ttda 
afloonnt are more pardonable than they would he in the principal parte. 

§ 10. 

On aooonnt, moreover, of the more definite impreeeion made by the prin- 
dpal parte dian (hat prodnoed hj the lese dietioctly marked aooeaaory parts, 
and on aooqnnt of the xetroceasion of the latter bebind the former, it beoomes 
ne c e ss ar y also to take eare that the principal parts, taken by themselves and 
tgtataiefy from the aeeeuery pari*, form a good eomposition, so that the 
music would atill remain good, even though the aeoompaniment were entirely 
removed. 

I will iUustrate this by an example. If, in the following passage, 



Two Voice Parts. 



TwoTioUns. 



A Viola and Base. 




^ Kj ..^ -.d by C^oogle 



fliHOLS mam or vmwB oommBBiD m mea. 



the two upper part« are purfurmed alone, without the others, it will be per- 
oeiTed by every one that such a two-part passage sounds very unswtiaiactorily 
(§ 73). moieoFer, tbe albretaid Iwo seiiet of tones imm to he peribfined 
m any maoner that would make a particalarly Minnt improaaioii vpon the 
ear, as e.^, hy two Toioeey while the under cmb ahonld be pedbnned hy aome 
inetnimeiit, etill the eftot would hyMneaiia he aattefootaiy*. 



(30 

YOOAL AMD IMSTRUMBMTAL TAKtB, 

§ u. 

As it rL'sprcf* the different modes of produ4^ng smtnd^ it has alrf>fif1y been 
observed, in Intn^d. § VII, tliiit stjund, as fh»» t»Mlinical material of our art, is at 
one time pr(Mluc»'d by the human throat, and at another by musical innf nimcnta. 
On these two wayn of prodnciug sound is founded the distinctioD ot vocal and 
instrttmeutal parts. 

Although this is not strictly the place to treat, even in any measure, the 
doctrine of tbe different yobuI and butnunental parte, einee theee doetxinee— 
the doctzinea of Tocal compoeition and the doctrine of inatromentation, will eon- 
atitnte fbeir appropriate ehi^ptera, yet the few ftUowing general dbeervatiflna 
nwy not be entirely oat of place. 



§ 11 

As It respects the relation of vocal in instrumental parts, the fnrniHr 
always very properly hold a rank in aulvauce of the latter; so that v. li' iii-ver 
vocal atul instrumental parts operate together, the latter always appear oiily as 
an accumpaniment to the fonnf»T, an<! hpnoe the former, viewed in relation to 
the latt^^r, always appear as the principal parts. At least, according to the 
nature of the thing, this always should he the case, — the instrumental acoom* 
paaiment eluiiild nnilbmily be treated merely aa the flrame tiiaA earronnde the 
pietora. The fret, that in very recent tunee, fer the aake of ha-ving eomething 
diat u qnite new, inetromental ooncerta with an accompaniment of voieea, and 
die like, have been invented, mi^t be denominated almoet too mm. 



% 13. 

Li respect to ikt nature ^ ike df^irent^peeiee ^ veieee and tkenr reiaiiem 
to wee anotlier, the feUowing thinge may be remarked. 

Hnman yoicee divide themselves, according to their nature, into male and 
female Tdoee, which last comprise also tbe voices of ekUdren and of eaetroH or 
esmidls. Men's vdoes are, on an average, just an octave lower than women's. 

* I have said more on the subject of a proper treatment of accompanying parts in 
the allgem. Enqfhlopiidie, Art. Begleitung, vol. viii, p. 349, and foil. 
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There are, moreowr, higher and lower female ytAeea, and also highor and 

lower mon's voices. 

The human voices may therefore be divided, in geuural, into the following four 
principal sjK'ties : 

(1.) The high woman's, hoi/'s, or eiuiurh s voice : the Sojyrono, Discnnf, or 
Treble voice ; in Italian, Soprano, Soprano acuto, and also Canto ; in French, 
Dessus, or HaxU-dessus ; in Latin, Cantus, or Diseantus. The nsnal eompaas 

of this voice consists of the tones, say from c tog or a. (It is to be understood that 
we do not here, or in what follows on the subject of the different sjn-c ies of voices, 
speak of solo singers, whose oompass of Yoioeis often extended considerably farther, 
both below and above.) 

(2.) The low woman s, eunuch s, and boy's voice : called the Alto or Con- 
tralto voice: Ital. Alto or Contralto; Yr. Haute- Contre ; Lat. AUut, AUUfh 

nans, and also Motelus. Its compass in, say from g to d. 

(3.) Tk« high man's voice, or Tenor : Ital. Tenore ; Fr. TatUe ; haA, Tenor, 

Compass from c to^. 

(4.) The low man's urioe, ot Bate: ItaL Baeeo; Fr. la Baste, Baste ehm^ 

Umtt; modem oonrapted Iiat Battut. Con^aia from GtoJ. 

B8iidestteieiiMirpimdpalspedMofTf»oe,«eiiiid tihn moot uUermediaitm 
nfdoncfimafe species. A voioe, namely, whioh does not quite readi the hdght of the 
nor the depth of the Alto, and whidihenoe holds an mtermediate position 
between the two, iaosUed, when in its oompees and ehaiaeter itapproaehesneanr 

real Soprano than it does the Alto, a Low Sopramt, a Half- soprano [or a second 
HrwMr]; Itel. Mezzo Soprano ; Fr. Bas-Dessus,ox Second Dessus : but when, 
on die oontniy, it approaches near the Alto ▼oioe, it is called a J7*7A AUo. la 
like manner a voice which lies between the tenor and base is called a Low Tenor, 
a Half-tenor : \Va\. Mezzo Tenore; Fr. Basse Taille ; or a High Base, a 
Half-base, Bttrytnue ; Ital. Baritono ; Fr. 6V/;{car(/^an/y just according as it 
comes nearer the actual Tenor or the perfect Base voice*. 

Finally, men's voices are Bomctiines formed, especially in France, which crow 
up to the height of the Alto, and which are called HatUe-taHU, or Haute-contre\. 

In fig. 55, below. 



(Fig.TjS, I. k. 



I 
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• — 1 









3i 





the oompass of the four principal species of vdoe is represented m a kind of table 



* Seethe Art. Baryton,'m Ersch*s Eacykl.der WiMBiMch. n. KliiiBte, vol. vU,p.471. 
t C»tUBlii2e,Dict.2,p.dS0. 
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namely, »' and u exhibit the compass of the Base voice, ^ and o that of the Tenor 
voice, / and that of the Alto voict% and m and// tliat oi' the Soprano voi<v. It is 
here perceived that the highest female voice is jusf an odavt- liiulier than the 
highest male voice, while the lowest feuiali' vnice is just an ocfavf lii^dnT than the 
lowest male voice ; that the highest female voii^r is a t'uurih higher than the lowest 
hoaJg Toice, while also the highest male voice is a fourth above the lowest male 
ymoe; aodttiattiiAkweat feniafe fom ia a fifth W^et than the highest male 
reiee. 

It is perceived brthar, that the difiereiit voioea AinwsMwr«llo«M« ta Mmawii 

tfAil eaeA other. Thn^, g. the tones from to 7 are common to the Base and 

the Tenor voieeH ; those from^ to J not onlv belong to both these, but to the Alto 

also ; while the tones c and 7 occur in all the luur species <ii" voice, <fec, 

A tone thus occurring in several ditTerent voic<'s dues not, however, sound 
exactly alike in them all ; but (though, iu respect to its absolute pitch — its num- 
ber of vibrations, it is indeed always the same ton*;) it is still, in respect to ihe 

qunlify or X-//^f/'>/'*6r««*/, very ditTerent in tlie dilVerent case> ( p. ;{). The tone tf, 
e.g. is uiie of the highest for the Bane voice, one of the lovve»t for the Soprano, 
and, as it respects the Tenor and Alto, an intermediate tone ; consequently it has 
a distioct and pecoliar character in the case of each. 



% 14. 

It may be remarked, fiDaUy, that meaica] usage has in a sort of figiirati?e 
way transferred and applied the names of the four prme^aal gieeies of votceto 
eray matrumen tal piece which oonabts of four parts; so that we not nnfre- 
qnently liear the liighest of four instrametital parts called the JHseant, the second 
lAe Alto, and the two following the Tenor and Base. In this sense wo might, 
e.g. call the high^t series of tOOM in fig. 53, i>ai:e l-ii'i, the Soprano, the second 
the AltOy Sec. even though they were to be performed by four «iif IrtisieMit, or 
perhaps were all four to be played together on a pianoforte or an organ. 

Whrit'-vfr else is to he said in relation to the treatment of the diflR^rent vocal 
and instrunu'iital parts, whether indi^ndnally Irfken, nr in their connection with 
one another, lirlontrs to the doctrines of vocal coiu^osUiou and of the knowledge 
and use of instruments. 



(D.) 

THB MANNSR OF BSTIMATINO THB HVMBBR OF PARTS. 

TBt PBOFBB IDBA OF A PLUBALITT OF FABTS. 

§ 15. 

la deciding the qno^^tion, of how many parts apiece of music consists, we can 
with propriety reckon only those parts in the pompni«i( ion which are really differ" 
eni from one an- fhrr — those of which eacii has a peculiar air of its own, mate- 
rially different from the nudfxiy of all the rt st, or, as it is said, only fAe inde^ 
jtemlrnt parts ; while two or more parts whuh have in principle only one and 
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PABTS. 



the same air, whieh convey w biit M i t i a ll y bat one and the eame snuical idea, 
and carry only one and the same aeries of tones, are redconed as but one. 

(a.) . Tbne, when, e.g. in executing a symphony, thefiret Tidlin part is ioinishad 

with ten, twenty, or more violinists, still all thene together play bnt one part. 

(/>.) So likcwitie it is ret-koned as only one distinct part when, e. g. flates or 
hautboys play the violin part in connection with the violins in unison [aU unisono 
col vioh'no). That is to say, this is a mere doublinir of the thread — an act by 
which indeed it becomes stronger and as it were thicker, but yet the web or 
texture does not become thereby properly several-threaded, nor, in like manner, 
does the composition become in several parts. 

(c.) Again, wt? consider that but a one-part composition in which two parts 
have one and the same air, with the difiereuce only that one b an octave higher 
or lower than the odier, &», e. g. tbe fiates an oetave higher than the Tiolins, or 
the bassoon an octave lower than the violins, &c. {att oitava dei vioUno, — alt 
otiava bassa). Tins also is a mere strengthening of the thread by another that 
is thicker or thinner; the part is merely donbled in a higher or a lower octave, 
which doubling cannot be redroned as a proper additional part, becanse fiuda- 
mentaUy the two arc still only one and the same. Thus, the example in fig. 5% 
m and n, p. 124, is in essence only a three-part composition. 

(</.) Moreover, we nn- imt to take those for two different parts, of which the 
me performs the air of the other, only somewhat simplified ; as, e. g. merely 
the more essential notes, with the omiaaion of the intermediate notes, as in fig. 
56, below, 

(Fig. 56.) Violoncello. 
A Yiolono. 

where the violono properly gives only an abstract of the violoncello part, or the 
violonoello part only gives the vblono part with embeUishments. This again 
is a mere strengthening of a thread by another, with this diflerence only, that 
the one is mwe frizzled, while the other is more plain and smooth. 



§ 16. 

A part, however, does not cease to be properly a distinct one when m a 
single instance it happens to coincide with snother part in one and the same 
tone and to be in nnison with it,' as is the case in the example already {^ven 
in § 5 ; fiir, notwithstanding this temporary coincidence, each of the three 
parts has still its own peculiar air, as may be seen in the following form : 




« 



4 



8Iir(IL£ 8EBIK8 OF TONES CONSIDKBED A8 HUCU. 
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(Fig. 51,».) 




Ndther of thew parts movw fcrwaid irith the othen in qniBOii,— oeidMr, 
even in n single instance, takes one and the same melodic step as the others, 

tboogk the two midier parts meet once om the note J in nnison. It would be 
quite aaotiher case, if the two parts whidi meet in this instance were to proceed 

on together in nnison firam thbj* to one and the same following tone, and were 
tbnato iakB otia md iki wame mehdie Uep kgelhu; as in fig. 51, Jtyhelow: 



(Fig. 61, A) 




where, from the seeond to the third chord, the two lower parts both alike move 

from^to 'Of and consequently take one and the same melodic step, they both 
have one qieoiee of melodic progression, and thus cease to be two different 
melodies— two distinct parts. 

So also the sixth measure of the vocal parts in fig. 57, p. 132, u decidedly 
a genuine fimr-part passage, notwithstanding the two upper voices on«» otnudde 
m one tone. But onward firom the pomt where these two voices take three 

steps together (from ? to~eb, firom lb toj^ fipom^to Jb), the passage cannot 
indeed be properly edled a four-part one. If the oomposer would still remain 
m four-parte, he must write somewhat as in the example fig. 57, j^. on the 
foDoifing page: 



E 2 
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Hummel^ Mtn, No. 1. 

(,Fig. 57, «. k. 




aot-ct^pv, itM»ct-t« d> y w »U • • • im* - tram. 
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Aerain, the number of parts in a composition is not diminished by the fact 
that a part is siknt (rests) for a short time. Thus, e, g. the passage in fig. 58, 
below. 

My feor^psit Song, Op. 17. 




U -4» Maebt bat ih • re 



Je-de Nacht 



ii property-, as » whiile, eaUed a finir-part one, aUhoogli, looking at particalais, 
it might indeed be said tiiat a portion of the first measure ia only in one part, 
the first quarter of the second in three parts, and the second quarter of the same 
msii n re in two parts, the third quarter in three parts, and that the four-part 

music conamences for the first time in the fourth quarter of that measure. 

In like manner also the pai^sajjc of ven al parts in the first six measures of 
the example in fig. .57, page I'Si, is t-utirely a genuine four-part one, notwith- 
standing the composer causes the upper vuie<' to rest for a length of time in the 

fit\h measure, and commits the tone c\f, which is omitted in the vocal parts, to 

the accompanying parts. 

In rt'lation to such pauses and re-comnu iiceim nts, it is of course self-evident 
that we are not, needlessly and without any particular objert in view, at one liuie 
to break oiT the thread of apart in the middle of a pliriise, and then again, equally 
without object, suddenly to resume several threads as before, and to begin again 
to be in 80?enl parts, as we previously were. 



(2.) 

ram mom uenicnD and thb mobs bxtbicdbd sbiibb of thi 

■XPBBSBIOir PLUBAUTT OW PABTB." 

§ 18. 

In addition to what has thus far been exhibited as to the true idea of a 
plurality of parts, and the appropriate signification of that term, it is to be 
farther observed that the expression is occasionally employed, at one time in 
a still xcider sense, and at another in one that is yet more restricted. 

In a more restricted and higher sense, the expression in several jjurts, in mcany 
parts, or polyphonic^ is used only in reference to those compositions in which each 
part, not only haa ita own independent air, — an air diieiing from all the rest, bat in 
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wlddi tbe air of eacb part b ao perfectly fenned that no ooe in parliealsr ia ao 
otelaaivcly favored aa to attract the attentkm predommaotly to itaelf and leave 
the othexa to aot aa mere vague aeeompanlmenta, withont any important nmacal 
idea to oommimioate ; hut, on the oontrary^aU the parte are eqaidly, or at leaat 
almost eqnaUy, principal parta. (Compaie fig. M» on page 131, with fig. 54^ 
k, below :) 
(Fig*64 \ 





1 1 J J -eLT 






i^L^i?i J f- — F- P_ 


-f= — p J r — p — |j- 


§ 19. 





On the other hand, the number of parts is riometimes again reckoned with 
less exactness, and not only those are counted which have a distinct and i^ypro- 
priat(> melody of their own, hut even the entire nuniher of the different claaaet 
of performers to he employed in <-\( cutin(z the piccr arc in a loose and general 
nmniier taken into the estimate ; and in tliis wide and improfK-r pcnne of the term 
we sometimes, e. g. call a symphony in tw«'lve parts when it is written, say, for a 
first and second violin, a viola, a base-viol, a flute, two hautboys, two bassoons, 
two trumpets, and a kettlenlram, and thus for twelve parts, though perhaps not 
a single passage oocora in it which hae really so many parta aa the term wonld 
imply. In thia caae, where one redcona merely aeooiding to die mimber of 
persons employed in manning the piece, those are eoonted aa aereral distinct 
parta whidi in reapeot to coa^poiiMbis are properly to be eoneidered only aa one. 



§ 20. 

Again, it is an imj)ropriety, in another point of view, that a piece of music 
with iustruiucntal accompaniments, in which two, three, four, five, six, &c. 
▼oicea are employed, ia denominated merely aoeording to fhe nnmher of the 
▼ocal partBy a dmti, ierzett, guariettf gmnietif texteii (teHettoJ, septett (setteUoJ, 
See, without reference to the number of inatmmental parta conoemed in tbe 
piece, even tbongh the latter are perhaps essential parts. 



(8)- 

PLUBALITV OF PARTS fiV DKTACUKD rHAOMKNTS. 

(a.) IdetL—Di^ertni ^^eeiet. 

We may aoanetimea conduct a part hi snch a peculiar way aa to make it in 
a manner rqpreeent several parts. That is to say, it can be made alternately to 
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furnish at one time a portion of the melody of a particular part, and at another 
a portion of the mtdody of another part, and thus as it were to perlonn several 
parts in broken pieces or fragments. In this way the ear can in a manner 
recognize in the movement of this one part the progression of several difTerent 
parts. In the three-put passage in iig. 59, 

(Fig. 60, t.) 




tfaiee koM aJwsys sound »t the same time; namely. 

Upper fieries, T ^ a g 
Middle series, 9 J ^ ^ 

Lower series, 7 7^3 

Now it is clearly in^osnble that one part dumld perlonn this three-part 
passage in the manner in which it is here written, because it cannot give all 
three tonea iU once ; but, in a broken, fragment-like form, it can do it, by moving 
in the manner exhibited in fig. 59, n, o,p^ or q, 

(Rg. 89, *.) (Pig. 69. a.) 




By thus striking in each chord the tones of all three parts in a broken 
manner, on** after the other, it produces u kind of sinniltaneons n presinitation — 
a broken image of three parts and of the progre:ssion of each. In such cases as 
that ibimd in the example fig. 59, fin- instance, the ear can always imagine 
that one part pauses fiv a moment while the other perfiwms its tone, as ia shown 
in fig. 59, /, below; or that the parts oome in saooessively, aa in fig. 09, at, 
hdow. 



(Fig. 69, n 
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FASTS. 



In like nianiuT, we may rciranl the exani[»lf in fiir. (50, i, which to the eye is 
only a two-part passage, as being in a cortaiu »ea»« a three-part oompoaitioa ; as 
* shown in fig. 60, Xr, below : 

O-'iR 60.i.) (*.) 




for, onp under part in fig. GO, i, gives in a manner the tones of the two lower 
parts of fig. (iO, /■, and thus perforins the office of two parts, by coinbiiiinir in 
itself, as one perceives, their two distinct sets of tones. Here again one may 
conceive to himself that the one under part of X' always pauses while the other 
part performs its tones, and vice versii, as in fig. GO, /, or as if the two struck 
their tones repeatedly in an alternating manner, as in fig. 60, m. 

(1 1- GO, /.) , (m.) 



33u 



1 



3^ 



I 



xi: 



± 



The two tooes^and a of the two under parts of fig. 60, are as it were 
broken up into small pieces or fragments in fig. 60, t, and in this way are made 
to be exhibited^by a single part ; instead of two under parts whidi, in fig. 60, k, 

hold their pontion on the tones a and during the time of half a measure, we 
hear in fig. 60, t, a single part which lepetXeSij mores badcwaids and fi»rwardi 

firom a to^ The latter, while by means of stodi a movement it represents in a 
land of figurative and symbolical manner several parts, addresses to our per- 
ception several parts under the garb of a single one, perfimns thereby hi a 
certain seme the offioe of two, by dinng itself alone what could othowise be 
done only by the union of several parts. 

Such an illusory representation of several parts by a single one may ap- 
propriately be called a bredking or chopping up of a part, and the several 
parts which an* represented by one may be called hrohm parts \ while that. Oil 
the contrary, which presents the tones of several parts in a broken manner, 
may be termed the breaking part. 

Such a breaking of a part is conse<piently that mode of conducting a part 
whereby it represents, or, as it were, supplies the phi( e of several parts ; it is, 
so to express it, such a conducting of the melody that the latter can be regarded 
as harmony — ^harmony in the dress of melody. 
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§ 23. 

Sodi s brealdiig or diopping up of a part may inoiM?«r ooonr under 
mmterabi^ dj^ireni Jbrwu f and in theeeoMes die Mvenl parts ■oandingiind^ 
the garb of one appear at one tune more definite and distinct, and at another 
less so, than do several aepanie jtartt. We will now exhibit aome exunples 

of these various forms. 

That which i^s usTially known under the term arpeggio nr nrppggintnra, 
i. e. the harp-like manner of striking a chord, belongs to this class ; as, e. g, in 
the passage in fig, 61, t .■ 



(Fig. 61, t .; 




(Fig. 61, A.) 



f *y J h J I- 



where aU the lizteentlMiotea'are noUiing elee than the ehoid wUeh ii seen in fig. 
61, 1, above, braiken up uito maU notea ; and the whole fignra of eoteenth- 
notoe in tbia oaee obrioiialy was not intended to be taken as the progression of 
the melody of a smgle part — aa a proper melodie figure, bat only aa a broken 
manner of striking the snoeessive chords of several parts. 

So also, in fig. i, one readily rceognizea a breaking or dividing np of the 
fbor-part passage finrnd in fig. 62, or indeed of the five-part passnge, in fig. 
63» ^ below : 



(Fig. 61, i.) 
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In fike maimer, the appaimdy two-part pMMge m iig. 63, 

(Fig. 63, .-.) 



Violini. 



H nmmel'i lln . 

^1 



L 




l ^T" L r P 



I r 



still performs the of&ce of a four-part passage, as in fig. 63, k : 
(Fig. 63,*.) 



^—f—r—h 



i 



— 9- — 




if not of a five-part one, aa in fig. 63, L 

(Fig. 03,/.) 



1 



So likewise the three-part paeaage of fig. 64^ 

(Fig.64,»> 



1 W 



foond in a broken finrm in figs. 64^ i and 

(Fig. 64,*.) (I.) 

r ' r t- ' ' ' * 1 1 I 1 1 1 ill * 

is nevertheless exhibited under the garb of only two parts. 
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In K dnflu riHamer, tlw wrMnpIo in fig. 69, <, 
.«,*.) 

S»- 



^ 'Mi l 



is to be deemed a thrco-part passage, as in fig. 65, k: 
(Fig. 65, A.) 





— M— 
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So also can fig. 66, t, 

(Fig. 66, t.) 



be considered a two-part pasnago, as in fig. 66, k, 

(Fig. 66, A.) 

! J J- -d. 




fig. 68, 



(gi g. 68, 1.) 



|. 68, ^, 

(Fig. 68,*.) 



P 



0 | . I t 



fig. 69, «, /, m, 

vTig.Gi), ».) (A.) 
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M ft breaking of fig. 69^ fi. 



PARta. 



(rig.eo,».) 



fig. 10, t. 



(Fig. 70. ».) 



as a breaking of fig. 70, k, 

(Fig. 70, k. 



and fig. 71, t, 
(Fig. 71, t.) 




aa a breakiiig of fig. 71, km i, 
(Pig. 71, *,) 





J 1 1 i 









^ 23. 

IntlM «saiiip]ea thu ftr prwented, tbe brmkiDg of a part haa alwaje been 
pretty cJirar to the eye ; lo tbat in many of tbe eiamplee one mnJd cow^ 
candnde Ibat tbey did not rtand ao nmdi in tiie attitade of one-part m elo^Bca, 
aa in tbat broken forttm of atiiking several eimiiltaneotta melodiee of paieagea 
in aevefal parte. Bat in oilier caaea this iaybr tet9 olev. In fig. 7S, /, e. g. 

(Fig. 72, /.) («.) 

it mmld in fact eearoely be mirtb while, at least it would be rather far-fetched, 
to regard tho example in / ae a part-breaking of tiiat in m. So Ukewiee in tbe 
paeeage, fig. 73, k, 
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(Fig. 78, A.) 



'Mm J 



we perceive throughout but one part ; and me oaiinot eidly oonoeiTe it to oar- 
selves to be M we find it, ny in fig. 73, t, 



(Fig. 73, i.) 




4^ ■ ^ 



±t 



T 



mi 



in the first measure, in five parts ; in the second, in ten ; in the third, in three 
and in five parts ; in the fourth, in four parts, and in one part ; and the upper part to 

move firomtf to^, thenos to c,^aikd tf; and the other parts ooa hudly Imows 
where. Nor is it easy to imagine the ezample in fig. 75, i, 

(Fig. 75. t.) 



1 — r 



to be in several parts, as in fig. 7i$, k. 

(ng.76,ik.) 

A 



8: 



m 



In like maimer, we might indeed, perhaps in fig. 76, 

(Fig. 76. t. )^ I J 



i i 



regard the under part in the second half of the first measure as a 
of the example in fig. 76, k, 

(Fig. 76, k.) , , 



i 



a 



I 

and thus ooosider the passage throughout this half-measure as being in a manner 
in six-parts, but elsefdiere as only in two psrts; after all, it is scaroely worth 
while in sodi eases to spesk of a pfauality of parts produosd by the hrealdng of 
a single part. (Compare | S5.) 
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But even if, in such and similar cases, several melodies are not really pre- 
ttied in % angle part, yet the peroeptioD of haniKmy ia awakened by stnldng 
the serenl tones of raeh bannonic oombination sneceMvely. Thus, e. g. «a 

iiuprebsioii uf thu chord Z/d^J'/m fig. 72, t, 

(Fig. 72, i.) 

is prodaoed upon oor fteliiiga by striking its sereral tones sacoesaiTely, as in 

(Fig. 72, *.) 

So in like manner one can impress upin the e:ir tht- tiiu ni nir comhinations or 
pluritones occurring in fig. 73, i", on paj^t- 111, by lumhn uug a smgle part 
through the elemeiitii of the same successively, as in fig. 73, ^, on the same page. 
In a similar way the example in fig. 75, on page 141, awakes tiie perception 
of the example In fig. 75, on the same page, though we do not in any of these 
examples exactly percdve sereral distinct melodies of several parts. 

This last speoies of bveakmg, whieh only exhibits to as die iqppeannee of 
pluritones or harmonic oomtonatioDS as such, but not the progression vi several 
parts, we ifill denominate, in eontradistinetion from the ^^l^breaking previously 
described, a men hmmomio or eommen breakmg, 

(b.) Equieeeainete. 

§ 25. 

Inasmuch af? a breaking-part ran in a manner be refrardeJ a.« several parts 
(§ 23), it foUows that such a tonduct of a part is equivocal; for, a part of this 
character may appear either a.s one or as several, just accordiug to the point of 
view in which it may be contemplated. 

/» the first place, the ear is as it were left to its choice, whether to conceive 
to itself several parts under a part of this kind, or only a single one, — a choice 
which, as we have already observed in § 23, is at one time more difficult and at 
another more easy ; beeaose die several parte concealed under the garb of a 
single one, are sometimes very clearly perceived as several parts, while in odier 
cases one cannot say very decidedly whether the movement of a part impresses 
Itself on his feelings more as a broken representation of several parts, or mcce 
as only one single part. 

Bat, m isle teeond phee, sueh a part, even if it be dlstineily perceived as a 
breaking of several parts, becomes by that very lact egoivocal in aMMer sense; 
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fiir, iu such a case, two diffprent melodic progressions lie concealed iu it ; namely, 
( 1 ) the melody uf the breaking-part, and (2 ; the melodies of the broken partfi. 
In fig. 67, i; e. g. 



(Fig. 67, t.) 




there are two broken parts, of which the under one proceeds from c (not intiee<i 
immediately, but interrnpted by the intermediate e of the upper part) to b, and 
from this d in like manner to while the upper part in a similar maimer goe« 

from e UtS, and from the ktter tojl as is shown by fig. 67, i*, 
(Fig. 67. k.) (Fig. 67, L) 

This progrewioD of broken pMrls may be called lAe mterruji^ed at brokm 
fngre9Mon, But boirem madi one may imagine tfaie brakes progroasion to 
be a real one, still, after all, it always boUs tme tbat Me hreakkig'pati, taken 
by itaelf, has not in fret tbis progreanon, bnt another and ififlfermt one ; ibr, 

its aetaal progresiion is immediatdy fnm c to from the latter again to and 

thence to ^, Ae. This eecond species of progressioo (wbieh is exhibited in 
fig. 67, m, 

(Kg. 6», SI.) 




by the ascending and descendiog lines) may be inJled the immediate or real 
progression of the part. 

These two different, and, m to 8{>eak, simultaneous, coacouutaot progressions, 
which are both together represented in fig, 67, n, 



(VSz 67, n.) 




are pereeiTed by the ear at the same time, though indeed the one frequently 
Tery much predominates over the other. 

In the example above presented, whose condition as to parts is very palpably 
exhibited to the eye. the ear attends more to the broken progression, while in fig. 

7?, k, p. 1 i2, and in fi)?. 72, /, p. 140, it seareely conceives the slightest im- 
pression of a hreakinir. and henee also of tlie progressionn of broken parts, bat 
rather only perceives the immediate progression of a single one. 

* And by fig. 67, k, wUcb esssiple is gtrea by the auUior, bat not refared to by 
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PARTS. 



§ 27. 

Now, inaj*niuch as two (litft'ienl sjn'cit s of profin'ssion oecnr at the same time 
in a breaking-jiart, suth a part should properly Ijc so conducted, that both 
species of progression may be txjrrect and according to rule, and that thus the 
conduct in both relations may be good and flowing. Still it is satisfactory if it 
be oondacted right in only one of the two lelalioiis, especially in that relation 
which is most palpable to the ear ; and this ia the more tme, in proportion as 
one relation preponderates above the other. 



(B.) 

CHARACTBRI8TI0 DIFPERBNCB OF A OOMPOamOK WITH MANY OB WITH 

FXW PARTS. 

§ 28. 

The characteristic ditlerence between a oompontion in few or in many parti 

consists chiefly in th» following things: 

(1.) A composition in many parts is in general more full, ample, and rich in 
its suimd than one in few parts. (Compare the doctrine of the doubling and the 
omission of intervals, §§ 70, 7 "2, pp. lb() and 189.; 

An occasiunal relieving of a composition in many or in few parts is, for this 
very reason, sometimes of a peculiarly agreeable effect. Very happy contrasts 
may often be produced in this way, as may also a gradaal increase of effect by 
at first presenting a passage of perhaps unly one or two parts, then adding a 
third, and afterwards a Iborih ; as, e. g, fig. 77. 

(Fig. 77, i.) (A.) 
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(Compare fig 54, t, p. 121.) 

(2.) Another essential diflfinence of a compoeition in many parts, from one 
in few parts, consists in the feet that in the texture of the latter, composed as it 
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ii of only » fnr threads, the ear can easily diatingaiBh the air of each part, 
whereaa in ft oompoeition in many parts, on the other hand, it haa to take more 
pains to peroeiTe distmetly eadi of theserenl difierent parts sounding together, 
to reot^gnue the progression of each dngle part, to fellow the thread of eaeh 
separate melody. (Compare § 8.) 

It foUowa, moreoTor, from this last cireomstance, that in a oompoeition in 
many parts siSg^t deviations from the strict rales for the conduct of a part are 
more easily passed by nnperceived, than they are in n composition in feir parts; 
and hence, that in the case of a few parts it is necessary to take more care in 
their conduct, than in the case of many. 

It is, mon'over, another result of the before- mentioned difficulty of following 
the thread of several parts, that our ear becomes qualified only by a pradual 
process of exercise and artificial cultivation, to reco^Miize aii<l distin^Miisii v^ilh 
facility a greater number of intenivoven parts, whose contexture and meaning 
are to a less caltiTated ear imintelligible and incomprehensible. It is fiir tiiis 
nsson that musically nncaltiraled hearers mmally find so little pleasure ui 
artifieinl and elahorate polyphonie musical compontions, and it often happens 
that tfwmk the most cultivated musicians do not folly comprehend very elaborate 
eon^oaltions nntil after semal times hearing them, and then for the first time 
perhaps entirely appieoiate the artificial pleasure which they are adapted to 
convey. 

(3.) Only a few parts, perhaps no more than three, can at pleasure be held 
very closely together, or kept very widely apart from each other (compare U»e 
doctrine of close and dispersed harmony, § GO €9) ; and thus, moreover, can 
We at pleasure either choose parts of very similar or like compass of tone, as in 
fig. 78, t or k, 

(FIg.79»*.) (*) 



P 




3± 
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m 



or of different compass of tone, as in fig. 78, /. 

(Fig. 78,/.) 
0 M 




VOL. I. 



1 
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In the last ca«?(', the harmomc web appears indeed widi', but yet somewhat thin 
and meager; iu the first case, on the contrary, the web is narrow, but thick and 
compact. Iti a coniposition in many parts, on the other hand, such an option of 
a close or di!<perstHl position is much more limited. The many-part web always 
inclines, in its own nature, more to brea llli; and yet, at the same time, it is 
thicker and mure comprcHseJ than the compoiiitiou iu few paxtt^. 

It follows, from this last circumstance, that the many parts thus thidkly 
erowded together^ in a oompositioii in many parts, miut meeeaaanif more fre- 
quently meet end eroee each otiwr (§ 9) then in a composition in lew parte. 

(4.) It ie, fiirtber, a pecoliar attribute of a oompoeition in meny parte, diat 
it not unfiwquently gives us trouble to employ so many diflferent perts together 
in a oompoeitton ; dnoe it ie not always feasible to invent so many distinct me- 
lodies and coniliinp them in one liarmoDic web, each of whidi should be essentially 
diArent from all others, while yet ell should be in accordance with the laws of 
a good melody and of a pure composition. Even five to eix parts, essimtially 
different from one another and yet all well conducted, are seldom to be duly 
brought together : and still more difficult woold it be to bring together a still 
larger number. 

A composition in few parts, on the contrary, sometimes brings us into the 
opposite difficulty ; namely, that of succeeding with so few parts — that of exe- 
cuting any complete composition with so few materials. 



§ 29. 

Ftmr-part cotuposition { Quadrieintum ) has the advantage, that it holds a 
due medium lietween too many and too few parts, creating a necessity neither for 
too luany doublings nor for too many omissions, — that it neither involves us in 
the ditliculty of iieing obliged to operate with too few materials, nur in the oppo- 
site difficulty of employing in a happy manner too many parts,<— that it neither 
sounds meagerly, fr<mi a want of the due number of parte, nor is rendered too 
full and confused by having too many. Hence four-part oompoeition is very 
properly conndered as being in some respects the finest, the richest, and the most 
agreeable to the ear. 

It may be remarked, moreoTcr, that the largest share of our musical oom- 
poiritions are, in their most essential elements, in four parts. Accordingly, in oar 
orehestral music, e. g. the stringed or bowed instruments divide themselves, as' it 
were once for all, into four principal cla.sse.s, namely, into the first violin part, 
the >it ( 'Mid violin part, the viola part, and the violoncello and violonopart ; which 
four parts, taken together, are tr^ually called the '^uarli tl of s fringed or boteed 
ins/nrni'^/ifs^ or brieily stn'iKjttl ur botced <fii>u !' lf, or evi-n merely tfte qum- 
tett. To the four-part compositinn, moreover, ( urreNpouds the division of human 
voices into Jhnr pritu'ipal speciet*, meuti tned in § 13. 

§30. 

It i" the peculiar property of three-part mmposition ( Tricinium), that it 
most ecisilif admits of avtmling technical faults in the eofiduct of several parts. 
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This, accordingly, is the species of oompooition in which beginnen moat oonve- 
aieatly make their iini atteo^tB. 



REMARK. 

The old music-teachers almost oniformly let their papils commence with too-part 
composition, which they considered the more simple, and conseqnentl}' the more easy, 
and passed firom this to the three-part ; then to four and more parts, m the more complex, 
■ad frr ttoB wBim, ^ mania diffienlt. Mbdj nodom teachers, moreover, have pursued 
tUa ooorae. Others, on the eaatraxy, eaoM their papils to commence with yber^part 
oompofldtion, and, panning the tercne order from the fiwi^golng, pass to the thre> , and 
then to the two-part composition, regarding the latter as a concentrated extract of the 
former, an<3 con^derinp that operations in it nre not at all appropriate to bepinncrs*. 

The latter idea is indeed a just one. With only two parts, where but two tunes can 
ever be heard at the same time, and where, conseqnentiy, every three-fold chord must 
lose at least one iatenral» and every finir^feld chofd two,' and where hence there im , 
nerer be a foil hamooy. It la very difficult to construct a piece of mosic and conduct the 
parts in such a manner that no intervals shall be omitted which cannot properly be 
omitted : and it is for this reason that I would never allow a pupil to commence with a 
two-part composition. In three-part composition these difficulties disappear i since, in 
the case of three parts. Ihe three-fold diord may for the most part he taken complete, 
and tile feor^fold chord with the omiasionof only one intenral. In four-pait composition, 
indeed, every thing is still mere complete ; but here the be^ner, instead of encounter- 
int^ only the few omi'-sions ocrurring in the case of throe-part composition, finds hiriiscll' 
obliged to contend with far more frequent doublings ; and these, taken in coimection with 
tlie general effect of so large a number of parts as four, create too large a measure of 
compileation for the unpractised learner. His case, if I may use so prosaie a l^nre* is 
very mndi like that of a commencing coachman who should at once begin by driving 
four hocses. His first attempt would certainly succeed far better with two horses ; since 
it is obviously more easy to restrain, properly to turn, and to keep in the right path, a 
few horses than many ; while yet it is true that a practised coachman can do more exe- 
cution with four horses than with only two. 



§31. 

TwthpeKTi composition (Bitwimn) ia of ooune aomewbat lean in itn own 
nature ; but ntill it may, in many cases, even on aceount of its simplicity, be 
employed with great effect,— sometimes interchangeably, and by way ofcontraat 

to other composifinns which are more full in their number of parts. (§28.) ' 

Much that relntf v to 'wh prf uli w ; roperties has already appeared in the 
cQOaideraticnis presented iu tlie fureguiiig paragraphs. 



BEHABK. 

I most here advert to a singolar rule which has been Ud down by the learned mas* 
tcrs, which is as follows : a genuine two-part compo«ition must be %o constructed as 
not to admit of another part being added to it. This strange requisition has as little 
(bundation in the nature of the case, as it has evidence to adduce in its defence \ and yet 



* Compare Vagltr ;—'Kiniberger, I Bd. page 174. 
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W6 find it l^d down in good eaniflrt by tin most learned authors*. In &ct, it is tcaredy 
worth while to adduce a single example in rerutation of such a rule. The two-part 

passage presented in fig. 77, i, p. l i t, however, will not be recognizrd as a bad one, 
although it perfectly well admits of the addition of one or two other parts, as in fig. 77, 
k and A p. 144. b Hktt maaaer abo, two-part passages appear at int In every fugue, 
whi«di recur aft erwar ds enriched with the addition of one or more parts, Sec 

This rule, therefore, in the form in which it is usually f^rta, obviously doea not ataod 

the test. But if the inventors of such a rule would only say so much as this — every two- 
part composition must be ko constructed as not to nccil, in orrier to be good, the accession 
of a third part, — then the rule would utiiru uuthiiii,' which is not tuanifeiitly true, namely, 
tbat a two»part eompoiitiaai moit be good at a two-part composition. 



§32. 

One-part composition con.stitutes an entirely distinct and peculiar species. 
To this belong not only those pieces and passages of music which are written as 
a single part and fbr codly a dngle dasa of perframen, but tiboae abo in wMdi 
flU the {larta proceed wiUieadioUier in higher or lower octoTes. (115.) 

In each one-parfe compoMtioo no actual harmony ever oceora (ao &r aa har^ 
many ia nnderatood to imply & reaUy rimnltaneona performanoe of tooea) ; hecanae 
aoTnal diflferent tooea are not, in thia caae, ever really heard at the aame time. 
Still it is not impossible, even in one-part compoaition, to give the ear the sensa- 
tion of harmonies and harmonic suooeaflione; for, on the one hand, as we have 
already seen in § 21, one part alone can give us the impression of harmoniea, 
and, on the other, a truly musical ear itself, whether the fact arise from natui^ 
or from custom, cannot easily hear a medody without eonc<'iving an appropriate 
harmony to it ; and thna it conies to pass that one-part composition is, in fact, 
by no means exclusively melodi*', but is in a certain sense n'ally harmonic ; 
though, indeed, in respect to harmony, it is always mure lean and limited than 
composition in several parts. It is, moreover, sometimes especially characteristic 
and even powerfolly impreeaive by means of its nmplieity. We, for this reason, 
not <mly often introdnce individual one-part pas:>agcs (as, e. g. in fig. 79) into 




compositions which have otherwise several parts, but we annetimes also com- 

poae an entire piece as a one-part composition. Thus, e. g. in Salieris opera, 
Palmyra, the whole march of the Scythian princes is tliroiii;liout written as a 
one-part composition. So also in my L}/r>- and Hwurd [ Lrirr und Schicert\, and 
in Th. Knrncr s }f(>rning Sang (f the Fre*' [Morgpnlied der Frei»'n\ all the 
voices, and with them the entire accompaniment, consisting of three trumpets, are 
kept throughout in unison. 



* As, t.g, Kimbergert I Bd. page J 70, &c. 
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THR 800RK. 
$ 33. 

The several parUi which together form a musical composition are either 
written on the anaUest poMible niimlMS of ateve^ m we,e. g. in order to evre 
room, have often mritten two, three, or more parte on a aingle stafT, in die ama]! 
nnncal examples wliidi we have hitherto adduced ; or a dbtinct staff is demoted 
to eadi, or almost to each ; ao that the aereral parts are distiibated to an equal 
namber, or nearly an equal nnniber of ataves. This latter mode of writing 
mnaic is called writing m aeore, or »eore-writing ; and the combined maaa of 
atavea on whidi masic is thus written in called a aeewv [by the Italians, ^arts 
(from the verb parHre or ^faritn, to divide, to aq»arate, to eever, to part), also 
fartUttrOy parti zimff^ spartizione; and by the ihaetotamjparHhit, from the Ital. 
partiHira ] (See lutrod. § XXIV.) 

The t«»veral staves on which the parts constituting a piet* of music are 
written, are usually connected together by a kind of clasp or brace, isome- 

what of the ibUowing shape: |. This biaoe ia called also an oeeMk^ % 

name wideh may well he t^ken, mozeorer, ibr the nnited maaa of the stnTea 
themselves. 

Aa to the most approjniate manner of arzanging a aoore, and particularly 

in relation to the order in whidi the dilferent speciea of parts are to be dis- 
tributed to the different staves, we will speak fiuther in the sequel (probaUy in 
connection with the doctrine of instrumentation. Compare Introd. % X). 



DIVISION n. 

BIFFKRKNT SPKCIES OF MOVEMENTS OF PARTS. 

Havini^ thus far consirlered the dlffiT'-nf species of parts, and attended to 
the distinrtion existing between the several parts concerned in a composition, 
we are naturally now carried by the appropriate order of treatment tO a view 
of the different ways iu wlueh parts may move. 

Here, ahio, according to the different grounds of division, different divisions 
of parts occar, to wbidi we will now severally attend, and will say whatever 
can he aaid, in a general wajf, in relation to the merit* er damarita of eaeh 
qieeies taken by itsdf. 



(A.) 

TU£ MOVSMSNT 07 A PART TAXKM BY IXSBLT ALOMS. 

§ 34. 

(1.) 8km and Qmci MooemmU. 
Conaidered m rektHon to Hme, the movement of a part is Mther qmek or 
sfina, according as many tones are paiaed over in a short time — many steps of 
the part ave accomplished in quick sncoeosion, or the reveiae. 
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As to the merits or dfmf^rits of quick or slow movement, and on the question, 
where the one or the other is to be ii|>plii*il, Init very little can in general be 
determined. The following observation.", however, may here be {)resente<l. 

It may be said in general, that yuici rwwHment is better adapted to the 
HgbtneM and Tolatility of kigk part* than to the gravity of low ones, the latter 
requiring a somewhat dower morement. Thii Act nanlta chiefly from the fil- 
lowing purely techoioal oaneea. 

(1.) Simse, in the fint place, the lower a tone is, the abwer are its vihrtp 
tums (Introd. % III) ; so, of eonne, a lower tooe^ in carder to its being cepaUe 
of accomplishing only a few vibrationi^ and of , becoming thereby dearly peroep* 
tible and dietingaishable, requires a correspondmtly slower time. But if, on 
the contrary, the tone be left so quick that the sounding body scaitdy has time 
enough eten to get into the due vibration, and much less to accomplish that 
number of vibrations which are requisite in order to impress upon the ear the 
exact measure of these vibrations, and to give it a distin' t recognition of the 
sound as a clearly defined tone, it will follow, as a conM-tjuence, thaf the low 
sounds thus altcjgether too rapidly j)a>scd over will appear as a mere iiidiutmct 
and confused noise, (Compare Intrud. § IV.) 

(2.) A second reason is to be found in the fact, that the low tones cannot, 
from thdr very nature, be enunciated so rapidly as is reqninte in ordor to the 
delivery of very quick pas.<}ages. Bideed, 

(3.) Most low'toned instraments are nnadiqpted in their meehanieal stroetore 
to the performanoe <^ yery rapid passages ; and even low men's vciees are nsoally 
less pliant and flexible than are the higher voices, as, e . the soprano voioe. 

Upon the very excessive and really deplorable clumsiness and unwieldiness 
of our low-toned orchestral instruments, and upon the means of compensating 
these defects as far as possible, on the one hand, and of removing them, on the 
other, I have treated at larire in another place*; and wp shall also, in the proper 
place, namely, in rrtniKM tion with the doctrine of instrmueutation, recur to the 
subject in the present work. 

(4.) Another cause, somewhat less sinctly applicabh- than the three above 
addiu-ed, — which arise from the physical nature of low tones, and which are thus 
purely materio-techiiical causes, — is of an testhetic character, and consists in the 
fret, that quickly running passages do not eomport with the gravity and dignity 
whidi ibrm a peculiar diancteristio of low parts. It is a mll'cstablished frel^ 
that low tones, in virtue of thdr weight and fiilness of sound, are pecaliarly 
appTDpriate to the expresdon of dignity and gravity ; with which latter idea we 
always, as a general prindple, associate that of slowness in movement ; while, 
on the other hand, the more volatile higher parts are better adi^ted to the ex^ 
pression of light and airy movements. Rapidity does not in all cases, however, 
invest itself with the character of airiness and volatility ; nor, on the other hand, 
is slow gravity the only character of which a low part is capable On the 

* Namely, io an srtide on htttnimatiaiRaut hei itark be$tt*len TonsHicken [vtsint- 
SMNfoJ ham^mpitM^ mutie ttwngfy mafincd]* in No. 41, 42, 43 . 44, 45, of the Ldpzlg 
aH^em. Musikal. Zeitong. fbr 18I6» and No. 48 end 49, for 1817. Alio in Ench^s 
Encyklopadie, Art. Bau. 
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contrary, it often produces the most powerful effect to hear the heavy, nii|;h^ 
mass of sotmd carried by the base, ftirionsly rashinff, raging, roaring, howling 
ami thmiflfruifr ildiiET. And the fact that even huniorous tirades, odd conwits, 
aitd facetious {unis, are at times in keeyiinL'' with the base, has been viry in- 
genionsly aud satisfactorily shown by Jo$rjih HaydUy in his Syinjilionies and 
Violin Qnartetts ; and, in the opera, we have long since heard with pleasure the 
hasty, jabbering parUmte of comic baae-paris. [Fr. rdks.] 

On die eontFuy of vbat m Mid above in reklion to tlie peciifi«r ttmotaje 
and amoigeineiit of our ]ow-toned instrnmeiits, there are others to which a 
qmek movement is better adapted than a slow. This is the esse with all those 
wbich are not in their nature capable of holding a long tone ; as, e. ff, the 
pianofinte, the harp, the guitar, ice We shall reeni to this subject again in 
eonneetion with the doctrine of instramentation. 



§ 35. 

Both in respect to time and especially in respect to rhi/thmical symmetry ^ 
the moTement of a part, when it is jostled from its smooth and onward flow, and 
as rendered jerking and revnlsiTe by means of what are called rhythmical in- 
▼erslons (Introd. § XCIV), may be termed a rkytlimiealfy iiUem^Ued, dttimbed, 
or in»eried movement. 



§ 36. 

(3.) Synti^ated Movement. 

Moreover, m niaUon to rl^^ikmieal weight or accenfuntion, we say of a 
part in whidi syneopatod tones occur (Introd. § XCVi) that it is iryne^Nilec^, 
that ii mavaa ijf tynctpated note*, that iiha* a tynettpated movement. 



§ 87. 

(4) Omneeied and Separated Movement. 

Another peculiar distincfion in the niovement nf a part dejKjnds upon the 
circumstance, whi tin r the latter tornw an uninterrupted series or ctiain of 
tones or otherwise, lu fig. ^^0, i'. c. g. 



(Fig. 80. 1.) 

3± 



we have a series* of tones which follow one another in imiut'diate ^^nowHsion ; the 
first tone continues until the second beginn, tho second (outiiiues up to the 
time that the third begins, &lq. In fig. 80, ii:, on the contrary. 



SIKQLE 8KRIKS OF T0NK8 CONaiDERKU AS SUCH. 



(Fig. 80. AO 

we find the uarne series of tones — c, b, a ; but here they are separated fi-om 
each other by intermediate pauses. (Separated^ set off" Jrom one another ^ 
u what the Italians call Hawato, Hence the origin of the technical word 
ataceato for the idea of tonea to be peribmed eepanttely from each other.) 

(Compare § 38.) 



$ S8. 

(5.) Glidin^ff bound or kffalo, — detached or stacccUo — chq^d Movement, 

A aimilar dietiiictiMi ia baeed on the dbrennurtanoe, whether the indindnal 
tomea of a aeries are perfonned ao ae to elide into one another* or are exeented 
in a short and detadwd manner. That ie to eajr, we apply the teims^lMfiv 
mooemenij bind. He, or l^oftire,— Ital. i^atura, Lat. ^^aiura, and also 

eoncatencuio, — to snch a closer and immediate conjoining of two or more tones 
anccessively performed, that there is not only no space left between them, or 
rather that the first ia continued on to the instant at which the second begins to 
foand, but also that the two, where it is possible, are performed with a single 
impulse, and that thus, in vocal music, c g. they are sung to one and the same 
syllable, while in the case of wiad-instrumentri they are performed with one and 
the same breath or impulse of the instrument, and on b(»wed-iiistruments, as far 
as practicable, with one and the same stroke of the bow, and indeed on one and 
the same btring. 

It is readily perceived that sodi a gliding, connected mode of delivery,— audi 
a complete carrying of the tones into one another, cannot in many species of 
Instmmenta have place. So it is, e. g. in oar nana] keyed*instninient8y whne at 
each soeceasiYe tone a new tone-producing body mnat be pot into motion* It is 
^e indeed that this tone-piodndng body is nmally permitted to oontinne its 
sound np to the point of time at which the next stroke is given ; but yet two 
tones can never be given suocesavdy in one stroke, or at a single impulse. Still 
less practicable is such a gliding and closely connected mode of performance in 
the case of the harp and other instruments of the same species. 

Ill written music this close conjoining of two or more tones is exhibited to 
the eye by means of a curve (/""^ "T" called u /?V, h'ffffhire, or hind*^^ 

drawn from the first to the second note, or over or under the several notes 
whi( h are to be performed in this gliding manner. Soiuetimes also the word 
legato^ or abbreviated, leg, is appended. 

The opposite of the gliding movement is formed by the abmpt, detached, 
tepatated, die so-called ataeeato,—fT, detach^, which is indieated to tiie eye by 

* The German words Bogen, Bmtbmgsbogen, as here employed, signify a slub. Ihs 
more correct terms for which, in Germani are Schletfbogen and Sehktfeuicktnj^'BD* 
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points placed over the notes ; and a still higher degree of this nxKle of pcr- 
fomiance is furnisbed by incarLs ot the ahuve-iuentioned separaiion by pauaet.* 
In some cases, not only is each tone perfonned stcucaio, but even each note, 
taken by itself, is sevenil times strnck, and u M it were babkai or chopped up 
ioto wrenl pieces ; as, e. g. in fig. 80, ^ 



(Fig. 80. /.) 




vfeidi OMe ia usually dedgnated by the expression chopped notn et tkofpvd 
movement. "Where the notes aze of a very short rhythmical value — very qnldc 
notes, die exp ieeaoa viAraio, i. «, vihntiiig, darting, &o. is applied to the oaesw 

9 39. 

(6.) Afcendin^f and J?escendinfi Movement. 

At ii respects the direction in which a part proceeds^ its movement ie 
ather ascending or de»ee$uUng, aooarding as it proceeds firam a tone npwaidi to 
a higher, or downwards to a lower tone. 

Upon the intrinsic value — the good or ill effi-ot of the one or the other of 
these species of movement, we can say nothing of a general or universal nature, 
which appropriately belongs to the grammar of musical composition. The fact 
that in thi.s or that case tlutj or that part perceptibly recpiires to lie carried 
upwards or downwards, or that, in other words, it either t*'nds upwards or dnwn- 
warda, — all this ia foreign to the proper province of the doctriue of upward and 
downward movement in gwoeralL (See on this subject § 313.) 

Li additioD to what has hem said hi this aectioa of the upward and down- 
ward nwTement of a part m itself considered, we ahall have oocaaioa to make 
some fiurther ohoervatione hereafter on the simoltaneons npward and downward 
morement of eeTenl parts, or npon the awiYnding and descending progresnon of 
a part considered in relation to ^ movement of another part ($497.) 



% 40. 

(7.) Skipping and Qraduedt Moeme, Ckrvmaiic, and Snkpmome Maeemeni* 

(a.) Idea and Species. 

As it regards the magnitude of the step which a part raalces, its move- 
ment or progression is either gradual or skippitig. Gradual movement is that 
which a part has when it niovrs from any given tone no farther than to a tone 
standing on the next higher or 1uw4t degree of the scale — thus making a step 
which has only the magnitude of a single second. The movement is said to be 



* Th(< various kinds of stoccolo indicated by ....tor i i t t , are doubtless . 
familiar to the reader,— iaj. 
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ffl^ipuV or ti^, «o tlw ooBtrtry, when »put mom by larger intennb 
tbm iboMt and dms when it le«p« or ddps over one or more dqpreee of the scale. 

When a part takes the atq> of a aoperflnous second, the moTement ia a land 
of intermediate neutrality — a sort of mongrel between the two species of move- 
ment above-mentionf d. Although the step taken in this case reaches only from 
one deprec to the next follo^N-inc:, ami hcnci*, so far as this circnmstanpc in con- 
wmpil, is not properly a skip, but merely a single step; yet, alter all, since it is 
a snpt-rfhtous step, i'. really something more tbaa a mere step, it is usual to 
regard it rather as a skip than as a sinph- step. 

Gradual movement may be of three species. In the first place, it may 
amount to a so^Ued major or minor diahnie degree, and in andk a caae may be 
named diateme movement ; aeoondly, it may amount to * anpNflnooa prime or 
chromatio half-atep (Intnid. |XXXYUI, 1)» and then it ia naaally termed 
ekremaHe movement or progreMion (Introd. § XVII, Remark); and, thirdly, 
it may amonnt to a mere oiliarmonie interval—* dimtmabed eeoond (Introd. 
§ XXXYIIIy 9), an interval which in ovr ayatem of temperament lua indeed no 
real existence and is merely nominal (Introd. § XIX), and the movement or 
progreaaion in this caae ia denominated enharmomc movement. 



In like manner tke skijtptng movement is of di£ferent apedee, aeeopfiog to 
the magnitude of the akip, t, e. according as the skip ia that of a tiiird, a Ibnrtb, 
a fifth, a abcth, &e. and, again, according aa theee intenrab are migor or minor, 
anpeiflnona or diminiahed. 

Li written mnne we can fbmiBh sensible rqireaentations of the above- 
mentioned different magnitudes of the st^ of a part, by drawing n clasp 

(I I or j I ) from one tone to another, and by writing over or undo- it 

diennmber of the interval (compare Introd. §XL); aa,tf.y. 

• n 6 • • • n n • • 



1 i I 1 : n , 1 

(Fig. 81.) 
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§42. 

(b.) Comparatiffe Value ^ Ihe Oradual and the Ski^^ping Movemonte. 

As it respects the cotf^mrcUtve valve of the gradual movement and the move* 
ment by skips, but little can here be aaad in geomtl, since the most of what haa 

riference to this j)oint tle[)en(1s upon relations which are to be made known 
herpnf>er. In the present ooonectioa, therefore, WO present only the folbwing 
brief remarks. 
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It may be said in general, that the diatonic, gradual movement is the most 

natural and the most flowing, and that whosi' unbroken thread the ear ewi most 
easily tullow ; for, a part which moves by skips demands a cloHer attention of 
the ear, in order to have it.s track followo<l. Hence it follows, that the skipping 
nioveiiieiit of a part, though it be in itself entirely without fault, still is not 
universally and in all cases equally good and ap[tn»priate. 
This sabjeot is amply treated in the fourth volume*. 



(R) 



THB MOVEMBKT OF ▲ PABT CONSIOBBBD IN BBFBBIKCB TO THAT OF 

AMOTHBB. 

$43. 

(1.) LUB Am umn motbiibiit. 

As it regards ffif r(^lnti'>n i>f tfu- movrmcnt oj' n jmrl to thr nuivemenl of 
another part in pi>\nt <)/' time, we have the two distim tiuus of /iXv and unlike 
movement. Two parts have a like movement when they proceed simu/ta- 
mmufy, the one aooomplishiog » step in the same time as the other; and their 
aoreme&t is tenned onlike when this is not the case. In fig. 82, 



(Pig. 88.) 



SI 



ail three parte ha;ve e like movement ; Ibr, in the seme timein whieh the i^per 

pert goes fiom 7 to 5, the middle part goes firom etiaf, and the base from « to if. 
So also all the following steps of all three parts are simnltaoeonSf and thus the 
movement ie alike thronghmit. bi fig, 83, ^ on the oontraiy. 




where the upper part moves in half and quarter notes, bat the under part in 
ei^th and sixteenth notes, the movement is nnlike. — The movement in fig. S3, k, 
dwve, is not to be deemed alike on the pnuind that the two parts proceed with 
an equal degree of rapidity, and that within a given length of time the under 



* The latter half of the second volume of this edition. — £o. 
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part maket no more or fmt atepothao tbe npper part^ whila yel these alepeaie 
not taken egaeify Utgeiktr m»d nm ut t an e on^ wUk eaek otktr, the etepe thna 
bemg indeed of like length or dnnition,batBtiUnoteo-ordinate andiinniltaneooa. 

It ia eaaily peroeivedfthat tk» Kie movement of several parte affirda more 
tamenen, wiifinrmity, and henoe more waity, while, on the contrary, the wUU» 
movement gives ns more variety, more contrast, and consequently more multi- 
plicity. Parts which have a rhythmically like movement assume thereby a 
higher dcgR'e of mutual resemblance, aud, rh\ thiiiically considered, melt as it 
were into one and the same movement; while, on the contrary, if each one of 
several parts has a diflerent and separate rhythmical movement, each by means 
of this fact liecooies clearly and palpably distinguished from the others, and thus 
the fact of there being several parts is rendered easily perceptible, and the thread 
of eadi part comes to be readily recognized and distinguished from that of tfie 
odwia. (Compare § 3] .) We have already remarked thie AmA in § 6, in rela> 
tion to the ennqple fig. 52, /, p. 124 Tbe miUke movement is also employed 
in Ae ezamplea lip. 98, p. 1S6, and 54^ p. lil, with the ezpreas design that 
each party hy giving itaelf a clearly marked and contrasted dmracter, mi^t 
eaaay he distii^mahed firom the rest 



§44 

(S.) niBBCT« CORTBAnT, AMD OBLIQVB HOVnnilT. 

(a.) Idea. 

If we contemplate the movement of different parts in point of direction, we 
find that they either both move in (me direction, i. e. both upwards or both 
downwards, or that they move th different directiom. 

In the first case the two parte are said to have a dirtei mooemmU {motm 
rectus), though the expresrion Kke or ike team dtreeHon would obviously be 
hettw; in the oAer caee, the two parte are said to have on-amfiiree^ wimiemtmii 
a better ei^ression, however, m dde latter caae would be d^hrmi dirteiiom. 



In fig. 84, 
(Pig. 84.) 




the parts have a direct movement in the first, second, third and fourth measures, 
and an indirect movement in the fifth, sixth and seventh measures. 



$45. 

(b.) Subordinate Species. 
Direct movement may itaelf be of two different species, according as the two 
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|Mrts keep aiaiike dutance from each other, or At nverm. In the exam^ 
above, in fig. 84^ p. 156, the two parts remain through the first three measues 
at the dietainoe of a tiiird from eadi other ; but, in theiblloiring ibar meamret, 
they fiirm with eaeh other at one time a fifth, at another a third, and finally an 

octave. 

The first spccios nf direct movement, namely, that in which the two parte 
always run at a like distance from each other, may be called parallel movement 
or direction, while the oth'v is 'Irnominated unparallei. 

To be more pnrfinilar, iln j-iirts in the first and second measures of the 
ahove example are ;Lr ii, tinn' -ieparated from each other hy n major third, and 
at anuiher by a niinor third; whereas, in the third measurr, the upper part 
forms with tlie under part exclusively minor thirds. Tims, in the first two 
measures, the parts are parallel only in relation to tAe nrmerical names of the 
mtervale (Introd. § XXXIII), while in the third meaeore they are parallel 
alsoinrdi^iontotheaooessorynamesortheactnaljKM of the intervals. (Introd. 
§ XXXV.) In this latter ease, therefore, the movement may ui a special sense 
he termed paraUel or Hrictfy paraUel movemeni. 

Parts wbidi move parallel to each other, proceed at one time at a greater 
distance apart, and at another time at a less. In fig. 84, p. 156, the two parts 
ran at the distance of thirds in the third measure, and indeed at the distance of 
minor thirds. In fig. 59, t, p. 135, the two npper parts move in parallel firarths, 
the two outer parts in parallel sixths, &c. 

Indirect movement also — movement in different directions, may again be of 
two different species. That is to say, the parts can either move in opposite 
directions, t. e. the (>n<' up and the other down, — or the one may remain sta- 
tionary — neither ai*ceudiiig nor descending, while the other proceeds either 
upwards or downwards. Musicians denominate the former contrary movement 
(motut eontrarius), while they term the latter oMifue movement (moiue 
obliyuus). (Some, particnlarly the English writers, not inappropriately desig- 
nate this spedes of movement by the appellation ha^'movementoika^'moiion,) 
la fig. 84^ p. 196, contrary movement may be found in the fifth measnre, and 
obfiqne movement in the sixth and seventh measures. 

In fig. 79, p. 148, the two npper parts proceed together in direet movement, 
while the baee, oonsidered in reference to the two upper parts, proceeds in 
contrary movement, and all these three parts have an ohUqae movmnent as 
compared with the tenor. r§ 14). 

It is readily perceived that direct and contrary movements are always Uke 
movements, while oblique movement is always unlike movement. 

Moreover, every movement of two unparallei parts is either converging or 
divf^rging : in other words, two parta which do not keep at a like distance from 
each other, and which, accordingly, have cither a contrary or an oblique, or a 
dbect thongli not parallel movement, either ngspromeh one another or reeeie 
from eaeh eihet: in the first case, they are said to be eonverging^ %* e* 
approaching each other, while in the second oaae, on the contrary, they are 
deaominnted dwerjfinjf, e. going apart from each other. In fig. 84^ p. 156, 
e.f. the movement firom the first to the second eighth, in the foorth measnre, is 
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converpinp. In tlie sixlli lueaaur* % from the first to the necond eighth, the pi^rts 
diverge, and from the stM^ud to the tliird eighth they converge. 

fltriedy oonadered, the diftftent gpedea of movement in the cue of two parts 
may, aiit fespeeto their ^rectum in idereooe to eacb oAor, 1» obwrified in die 
feUowing maimer : 

The movement dt two parte ie either 
I. Porofl;/, and that Mther 

(A.) SUrieify parattel, or 
(B.) Nat tirietly pa^aUel ; 
II. Or their movement is not paraUel, and then it ia 
(A.) Direct (without heing parallel), or 
(B.) Indirect, and that under two varietiea: 
(1.) Vontrnry moi-rment, OT 
(^^ Oblu/iie movement. 
Every unparalicl movement is moreover either 
(A.) Converging, or 
(B.) Diverging. 

I merely add, in passing, that many of the nmsical literati are in the habit 
of miderBtuding imder the eipreeaion jforattel moomeni aneh oaeee aa the 
following, in fig. d5, 



(Plg.8B) 




But one moat have a very aingukr idea of movement^ to denon^ate the fixed 
position of two dunga whush do not change their place a jparaUel movement. 
Or otherwiee one mnet imagine aaeh a parallel movwnent to be aomething like 
that of a company of iniGuitiy at the word of command : ** Mark tum^ — ^maroh/' 
in which caae every man movee hie feet and acta aa if he were marching, and yet 
without movmg at all from hia pontion. Bat certainly no man will any of him^ 
eelf in andi a caae, that he movea or marchea parallel with the man next him. 



§46. 

(e.) CkaraeieriMiie DiffereMe of Dvreet and Indkreet Movement. 

In relation to the characterxstic diffe^rence of direct and indirorf movement, 
it can onK' lip said, in f^eneral, very much ^ wu have already remarked in 
relation to like and unlike lauvt ment, that the direct movement of several 
parts has more sameness and uuii'urmity, and hence more unity, while the 
indirect movement, on the contrary, has more variety, more contrast, and oon- 
aequently more mnlt^>licity . Parts which have a direct, and eapecially a paralU 
movement, are made thereby very cloady to reaemhle each otli«r, and ui diia 
reepect blend aa it were into one and the same movement; while two porta, oa 
the contrary, one of which aaeenda while the other remains atationary or deseenda, 
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h r< Tii(» by this means n.nrp distinctly marked, and more clearly distinguishable 
fr 111 I acb other. (Compare § 3j.) It is for this very reaiiou, e.g. that the can- 
trary and oblique movements are used as much as poiuiible in fig. 53, p. 126. 

In addition to this general remark, there is still much that is worthy of obser- 
TBtioD rdatiTe to the good or bad prt^ertieo of the diflerent ipeeies of direct, and 
particniarly of parallel, movement ; Ibf oertun vaiietieB of these m» really &ulty 
and cf bad nntncal elfect; m ia the cue, e. g. m mot/ wwlimMt of dw panlld 
pngreMioii of two parts at the diatanoe of fifttia. 

We eannot, boweyar, go into the diacoarioa «f flni enbjeet &i llie preeent 
place ; becanae, in eftimating the merita of eadi progressions of parts, very much 
depends upon other circumstances which are not yet brought into yiew. We 
shall not, therefore, be able la eonplete the duetrine Qi/trbOden jforailei prO' 
grwion* until hereate. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY. 

Having Unit far taken a distinct and separate view of the nngle series of tones 
which form a musical composition, we will now tarn our attention to the different 
hannonies or chords m such, and wiU enquire into their peeoliar propertieti. 



DIVISION 1. 

OF FivBrroirBB, or ckobds in obnbiul. 

% 47. 

(A.) 

TUB MORS BXACT OKFIKITIOK Of PLUaiTONSS ANO OF THSIB KLBMBBn. 

In aooQidaDee with what was said in § 1, we understand by the V&mphm- 
Ume, or chord in fientral, every dmtdtaneoiis soonding of several tones. 

The tones dBemselves wMch sound together, or, in other words, the elements 

of a pluritone, are usually called the intervals of the same. (Connpani Intro- 
duction, ^ XXXII.) Thus, if, e, g. the tone its third c, and its fifth e, sound 

together, then the tones A, e, e, are the intervals* of the ehord. 

The lowest tone of any simultaneous group is also calltnl f/it^ base or Jtmda- 
mrnfal tofie {^4); and, in contradistinetion fmm it, the expression fAe intervals 
is sometimes employed to denote merely the remaining tones. In tins bunse, the 
tone A in the above example is called the base tone^ while the tones c and e are 
called the intervals. 

* It will be observed that the word interf al is emptoyed here in father an vmnnl 

and figurative sense, not to signify a space or distance between different tones of the 
scale, but these tones them<?e!ves5. It is indeed rather a natural transition of ideas, to 
pass firom that of a given distance between tones to that of the tones themselves as 
ftnabig the boondsries of that distance, and thus giving origin itself to the distance. 

It is rsslly bat tracing the oonnnon sad obvioos relation of eftet te cane. It is 
but natural, thereiiwe« that wliezL we have ^ven the name wUrvul to the effect — ^the space 
lyinj^ between two different tones of the scale, n-e 'should spontaneously and insensibly 
transfer this name to ihe cause of such space— ihe tones themselves, which, as limiting 
points, are necessary to its existence. The two id^ seem to be very Intimately as- 
sociated, and this probably is the rcsscn wlgr bothin GemsB snd in English it hat be- 
come a very general, not to lay a nnimnl wags, to employ the term vdervai in the 
two significations, first, of distance between tones, and, secondly, of the tones themsebtB 
which form the boundaries of thai distance. Such is the constant usage of the author, 
an l attention need only be called to the fact, in order to remove all possible embar- 
rassment from the use of the word in these two different senses ; for, the comiection will 
shrays detsmlne wUeh of the two meanings is intended in any particnlar esse.— TB. 
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The doctrine of the different chords and their properUea will constitute a 
prommeitt part «f our Theory. 

§ 48. 
(B.) 

vm BBom UAMtnu. or fniKim Tim ixtbbtaui of a plvbitose. 

Thongh we here qiiUbnnly speak of ttmultaoeoiis coinhinations of tones — 
nnraltaneoiis plnntoDes, etOl we do not nndentand, under eadi a mode of ex- 
preadon, solely and exclnsiTely an actually aunaltaoeooa aonndiog of several 
tones, Imt those also which are conceived of as aonnding amnltaaeoiisly. Sndi, 
as it were, ima g ina i y, not real, sunnltaneoos oomhinatioDs of tones, we have 
already become acquainted with under the name bnoHnff, or brealnitg tfa patt. 



DIVISION II. 

■ 

FUKDAMBNTAL HAKMONIBS. 

§49. 
<A.) 

IDEA. 

The TRiiety of chords occurring in music is almost infinite. Indeed, it would 
he ineomprehtMisiLIo, were it not for the &ct that many of these, though dififerent 
from one another, have, still, more or fewer essential characteristics in common. 
Chords are thns arranged in classes, according to the general features which thoy 
may poss'^s-^ in f'oninion ; and then those which resemble each other on particuhir 
p>inf« af rt Lr;ii"'lt <] ;is Huhordiiiat*' sjp'ciMv! (jf yup and the name class, or, as it is 
usually exprf s-( i], luaiiy harmonics arc interred to a i^^ jnmcipal species t/unda- 
mttUal harvwnifs, or fundamental chords. 

We will here, in the outset, enumerate the fuudameaial harmonies to which, 
in the ooune of our treatment, we shall lefer all flie musically posidbhi iimnltav 
neooa eombinationa of tones. 



(B.) 

ENmmiATIOK 07 THB TtTNDAVKNTAL HARHOlfTm. 

The various chords which may occur in music can most conveniently be re- 
ferred to two priticipal species of ftindamental iianuonics ; namely, tu three-fold 
chords or threc'toned karmonieSf and to fourfold chords or four-toiied harmonies. 
The latter axe eomelimea also called senenM-AormsfiM* or diords of the tevmA, 

(a.} 2%e iAree^fiM diord or ikrite-4aned harmoi^ oomSa^ tones; 
nmiely, a hoae lone, a seoond lone vhii^ is a third higher than the hase tone, 
vol.. I. M 
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and a third tone which is a fifth higher than the base tone ; or, in other words, it 
is the combination of a tone with its third and its fifth. The foUowing figure 
exhibits an oocular view of aach a haimoDy : 

, ^ . {d e f 

\ or aa,».^. •{ ^ or c or &e. 

* • \o A B 

In surh u fundamental chord, the base tone is ( alleii J'undamental tone 
or J'wuiatmntal ttote, and sometimes the root^ while the two others (the third aod 
fifth of the fundament^ tone) may be tanned aceeuory tma. 

The thord of the fijndamental tone is eometimea denominated lile mediimt, 
and the fifth ike dominant. We ahaU not, however, nee theee two terme to 
deeignale these ideas, esgemXly the last (namely, the word dommani hr the fifth 
of the three-lbld chord) ; inasmuch as, together with that idea, it caxriee also a 
partundar meaning heside. More on this subjet^ hereafter. 

(b.) Tke harmony of the four-fold chord or the seventh-harmony onuosts 
of four tones ; namely, a fundamental tone, its third, its fifth, aod its seventh : 

^^as,*.^.. ^ or * or or ^ &c 
[o A B e 

Thu8 \v. in a four-fbld chord, a fuudamental or principal tone, and three 
accessory tones. 

If we apply the above rather ah^actly presented ideas and representations 
to our system of tones, we find that difierent species of three-lbU and firar-fold 
chords may oocur m the series of the natural tones. (Introd. f XY IL) We find, 
in that series of tones, 

(1.) Three-fold chords wbicli consist of a/kmdammUai tone, Hg wu(fer 
tkMf and iti mu^ 0. e. jmrv fifUi — Introd* % XXXYI), namdy, 

g e d 
9 A B 
c F and 

or, to present thpi4e rhords, as we shall hrrcaller be in the habit of doing, with less 
waste of room; [c e y], A r], \(r B f/]. 

It is usual to denominat(> barmonies ot this species nuyor thrcp-foid harmonies, 
or, more briefly, major threefold chords. Of the same species are the three- 
fold chords : \d ft aj, [eb g ZbJ, \e g% AJ, &c. 

(2.) But we also find in the aeries of the natural tonea anotiier spedes of 
three-lbid chorda, namely, anch as have o mUnor third and a major ffth : 
\A e «], [d f a], [e g b\ These are termed m«sor.~>Of the same spedes are: 
\e eb g\ \F Aa e\ \Q d\, &c. 

(3.) We find yet a tidrd species of tfaree-fi>ld dund, conmsting of a fim- 
damental tone, a minor third, and a minor (diminished) Ji/ih : \JB d f\ This 
harmony is called a diminishrd three-fold chord. That is to say, it has not, 
like the minor three-fold chord, merely a minor third, but also a minor fifth ; 
and thus it is in a manner still smaller than minor, - a oireumstance from which 
the name diminished three-fold chord seema to have ariaoi. Many call it, 
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though not very appropriatcTy, the fahe (Introd. § XXXYI, nf), dussonaut, 
imperfect^ and improper three-fold chord.— Oi the Hame ^cies are the 
harmonies [G^ B \d f (h\ \p g }k\ [A r &p. 

(^.) We find in like manner Jour dij^erent xpecies of the Jour-fold chord ; 
aainely, 

(1.) One, flooauting of » fbodamental tone, Hm n^glor ikird, itt mqfor Jljlh, 
and tilir mmor jmmiAI \Q B df\. One may ooneeiTe it to hiiiiMlf as a major 
thm-fold diord ndth a tumor aeventh.— Of the tame spedea are: \E OS»hi\, 
\D F% A e\ \t€g lb], and the like. 

(2,) A second npecie^^, oooflistiDg of a fundamental tone, iU minor thirds 
«er mqfor ^flk^ and ita minor sevenih .- [Ace ff], [D F A <r], [£ G B d], 
and thas as it were a minor three-fold chord with a minor Rcventb.— ^Other like 
harmonies are: [c eh g ih],lQ 1^ dj^, {Ba O'b &e. 

(3/) A third spcdos, consisting of a fundamental tone, its minor third, its 
minor Jijth, and its minor seventh : \B d f ff], — as it were a diminished three- 
chord with a minor seventh. — Other like harmonies are as follow : 
[Fli A c e\ [E G ^ d],\A c S g], [c eb ^b], Jhh (fb], See. 

(4.) We find, moreover, a four-fold chord with a major third, a major fjth^ 
and a nu^or 9evenik : [c eg b], [F A e e], — as it were a major three-fold chord 
with * mi^or seventh. — OAer like hannoniee are the following : [G h d J':li\, 
[Jf Ft A ct], [Bb dja], [Ah eSgl[JS OttB dH], &e. 

The ioor varieties of fbur-foU chords above enumerated have not, like the 
thxee sorta of three-lbld chorda, eacb its own partiealar name. The first, indeed, 
(the one that has a major third, a major fifth, and a minor seventh) is often 
called t^e dominant chord; hot this appellation, as we shall ^ee lu reafter, has 
too much of a special relativeness to be duly clear and unequivocal. — Vogier* 
proposes the name entertcdning seventh {unterhaltungs Siebente); hecause 
the seventh of this chord " agreeahly entertains the ear." This appellation, how- 
ever, has nit't with no a<'eeptanw. — Others again have called it the essential .seventh 
chord/ but this name is some; inn :* used in application also to evi-ry other four- 
fold chord, and thus in reference lo those described under Nos. 2, 3, and 4 above ; 
it is therefore too ambiguous to be employed as a characteristic title. Siuee, 
however, it is very desirable that this jwHcviartom'foiA chord, at least, should 
ham a dlatbiet name of its own, inasmndh as it is the principal diord of the 
kind, we will aoeordingly denominate it ik^^mne^MlJour-^/bld chord, or prm- 
e^/M^ karmtn^ of me MvetUk ; and ito avnin^k, iAe pHne^nU teventk. 

In ooDtradistmction from ike prmeyMi fvm'foH tkardy we will denomumto 
the other three WKmiary or $ubordinate Jourjhld chords. But, in applying 
partiealar namee to these three chords, we will hereafter call that which has 

a mmor third, 
a major Jijth, and 
a minor seventh, 

simply a Jour- fold chord with a minor third and a major fifth, because it is 
the only one that has a minor third and a major fifth \ or minor four-fold chord, 



* In his " Tonvvissenschaft," ^ 24. 

ai 2 
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beoMue it oonnBto as it were of a minor thtee-ibld €bord isomlnned with the 
MTontli. — ^The chord whidi has 

a minor third, 

a minor f fth, and 
a minor seventh, 

we will hen-aftpr denominate M^- frmr-fold chord with minor (or diminished; 
fijlhy betan-i.' no other has a minor or so-called diminished fifth ; — and tinally 
the chord vv liich has 

a major third, 
a major fifth, and 

we will, fiir nnular reaaona, briefly denominate M« rn^or /our^fitU ekordf mee 
tbia is ike onfy fandamental harmony that has a major seventh. 
The fiiUowing general view may serve as a rdief to the memory : 

I 1 . .tfajor three-fold chord, 
8 IhacB'roLD Chosds : ^ 2. JUiaor three-JoU ckordt 

{ 8. DtmUniihtd fhne-fM thord. 

(4. Principal fovr-fold chord (to be cooceived of as the 
major three-fold chord with "T.) 
Secondary four 'fold chords : 
5. Minmfour-Jold cAor(i.(minorthroe-fdld chard with *7.) 
6. Fovr-fold chord with • 6 (diminfalied three-fbld chord 
with '7.^ 
7. Major four-fold chord (major three-feld dioid witli 7*.) 

A fimdamental harmoDj, coDsistiog of minor or diminished three-fold chords with a 
ini^ serenth, is not to be ftond in Ihe series of the so-csUed nstmil tones. 



§ 51. 



To the seven prinnpal species of hannonie*^ above enumerated may be 
referred all the various combinations of tones that can ocnir in mnsic. The 
sequel will show, that every harmonic combination admits of boinp regarded as 
springing from one of these seven fundamental harmonies, and of being referred 
to one of them and explained as a modification of it, however varied and com- 
plicated it may appear ; or, if there be a combination which can be referred lo 
none of these spedes, it is one that always sounds repolaively to the ear. 

It not nnfrequently happens, that one and the same oomlnnation of tones 
can be expiained according to mote tlian one speousy and is coaaeqnently 
equbfoeaL 

In oases where thus more than one eiqplanatioo of one and the same com- 
bination of tones is possible, one need not mcV his brains on the question, 
according to which of these several possible apedes he is to explain it. If he 
finds himself justified by man than one species, so mndh the better: every 
correct mode of explanation is good and snfficiont ; and, among several, the dioioe 
is to fidl merely upon the most simple and most usual. (Compare § 190.) 
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REMARK. 

Tlie muieal Utemti differ u much upon the number of Uidr findnMntal baimoaiw. 
as botaatoto do upon tbe mimber of tboir dancs» or gmnmariuB upon tlie Bomber of 
flieGennan declensions. Men di^mtOt and eonlend, and quarrel> on Hho qneation, how 
many fundamental harmnuies there are, — a contention which, as it occurs to me, is about 
ai illimitable as i'^ thnt on the question, how many ffrnpm phintamm [genera of plants] 
there are in nature, when nature herself certainly know& nothing of all the genera which 
bove boon inveiitod by bnmiii ingeDultj. 

TbeqiieirtioabereeauMtbe,ho«rmooy9«MniflMrepioboU>arc,bat(ml7,to^ bow 
ina&ytbe opecies admit of being most conreiitefttfjr arranged, in order to bring the grcntert 
posible number nf species agreeing with one another in the largest number of common 
characteristics under the snialU^t possible number of principal daases. They are ail, 
in &cty merely different ways of conceiving of the thing. 

I eertdnly will not cootend wilb a mao, if be Miameo move or fewer Amdamental 
banaonloa diai&myidt ^jrwrtdemo n at re t i ei i ceiuaotberebeidBrittod. Theproblem 
only is, to find a division which is most favorable to a just and ca<;3' deduction of tbe 
instructions to be exhibited. It is not to be claimed of me, therefore, to go lufo any 
previous justification of ray course in giving just these seven fundamental harmonies, 
and in not giving also a so-called superfluous, a major •diminished, a mtuor-diiuiui^ed 
or doubly dialaUied ttiiee>lbld dMfd,r^n giving no aereath-dioid whli minor tblid, 
m^or ffiUi* and me|or aeventii, none with diminiahed tbiid, minor fiftb, and minor 
•erentht or with minor third and fifth and diminished seventh-, — in giving no ninth and 
eleventh chord, — in not including in my list that chord of learned name — the thirieenth' 
eleventh-ninih-seventk dtord, — in not, with J. G. Schicht*, giving three-fold chords also 
whose fundamental note is the principal dissonance; — ^in not, with Justin Ueinrick 
KMdktf, ^Ting three fbooaand and iix bandred chor&, among which only aeven bondred 
and twenty diHonant radical chords occur, there bebig among the latter, e. g. "mejor- 
minor>major agreeable thirteenth-elevcnth-ninc-seventh chords, three-fold minor agree- 
able thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-scvcnth chorils, minor-dirainisshcd-minor sad-sounding 
thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chords," and these too as original or primitive chordSt 
while tbe vriiole catalogue wodd fill miwo Iftan fifteen pages quarto. But ia It atiU 
adtedtWby none of all tbeae fine tbingaberef 

Beennae, as the sequel will show, my seren fundamental barmouies are perfectly 
adequate to the explanation of all the harmonic combinations occurring in music, and 
it certainly is better to make enough out of a little, tlian out of much. As for the rest, 
the reference of alipotuiibie harmonit» to t/iese seven fuudatuental harmonies is the most 
fiivofable to tbe dne deduction of tbe tbcorems [rules, principles] to be given. I wUl 
take ooenrioD at aome time in tiie aeqnd to eaU attention to tUa anbject. For inatanoOi 
it is not particularly comiitent and U gitimate to attempt to construct fundamental bar- 
monies fro no and upon certain (why then not u[)<>n all^) accidentally raised (why not 
equally well accidentally lowered?) tones of the scale ; as, c. </. [B d8 f], [B dll fa], 
[DS F A], [DS F A cj, E G;J. [C i: GJI B], and the like— Such far-fetched funda- 
wutUiU hannonicailbnned from oocidinilaf dementa, are to oa not only entirely superflnooa* 
bat tbej wonldlbrm a very odd oontraat to the oonaeentive train of dednctiona with wbicb 
wnbonnftinr makeit a principle to investigate the idea of fundamental barmoniea, and to 
pursue and develop from the relative harmonies the ideas of key, scale, and the appro- 
priate fundamental harmonie«i of a particular scale, — a process which will, moreover, 
prove both the superflnonanim and the inanity of those specie of fundamental harmonies. 
(Compare tibe remarka on f 1 88 and 9S; and aleo f 887.) 

• In his '* (inrndregeln der Harmonie," §9 19 and 20. 
t In his " Elementarwerk der Harmvnie, ' page 262. 
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$ 51 

If wc turn our attention to the iot^rvalit formed by the difiisre&t dements of 
tbese fuDdunieiital harmonies, as these elements are in ^ 50 onranged above one 
another by thirds, we shall find, that 

(1. ) Tlio tones of which a thrff-fofd chord consists form amont'^ t}iPins»>lves 
thirds and /i/}As. That is to say, the fundamental tone Mid its third form be- 
twiMHi them the interval nf a third ; the tliird and fifth of thf fundamental tone 
torm witlj one another, likewi.se, a third ; while the fiindamental and its fifth 
constitute tlie interval of a fifth. These intervals, moreover, according; as the 
threc-fuld chord is major, minor, or diminished, are at one time major, and at 
another time minor— (never diminished or laperflnons). In ih« major three-fiild 
ehoid [C £ G], e. £ is at the interval of a major third from 6 is al the 
distance of a minor third from E, and of a major fifth from C.->*Li the minor 
three^fold chord [C Eb 6J» the tones C— Eb hrm a minor third, but the tones 
£b~-0 constitute a major third, and C— G a major fifth.'— In the three^fidd 
diord [C Eb Qb], are fonndtwo minor thirds, C — ^ and Eb — Gb ; anda minor 
fifth, C-Gb. 

('2.1 If we in like manner investigate the distances of the tones in the fow^ 
fold chords, we shall find thirds, fifths, and sevenths, and these again will Ije, as 
before, at one time major, and at another minor (never superfluous or iliTiiinished). 
In the principal four-fold chord [C E G Bb], g- the tones C — form a major 
third, but E — G, G— Bb minor thirds, C — G a major fifth, bnt E — Bb a minor 
fifth ; and, finally, C — Bb form a minor seventh. In the secondary four^fold 
chord [C Eb G Bbj, C — Eb form a minor third, Eb— G a major third, G — Bb 
again a minor third, but C — G and Eb — Bb major fifths, and C— Bb again a 
minor seventh. In like manner we find in the fimr-Md diord [C Eb Gb Bb], 
major and minor thirds, major and mmor fifths, and a minor seventh; in the 
m^r finur-fidd ehord [C £ G Bj, we find major and nunor thirds, miyor fifths, 
and a nuyor seventh. 

4 59. 

(C.) 

METHOD OF DKSIGiNATING THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMOMBS. 

In order to have a distinct and peediar ngn Ibr each of the aev«i fimda- 
mental harmonies above desmbed, we will hereafter make use of the ibUowiqg 
method: 

(1.) For designating a major three-fold harmony, we will use a large 
German* letter. A large German dJT, e. g. shall denote the major three-fold 
chord of C ; Qt% 13 > iSb, shall be taken aa representatives of (he major 
three- fold chor(U of C«, D, Eb, &o. 

(2.) To designate the harmony of the minor threefold chords we will take 

* For the coDveoieDce of the English reader who may not be familiar with the fonas 
of the German letters, the old English black letters will be used in tiiis case in the tfant- 
JatioD, instead of the German. — Ta. 
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smal/ Oerman letters, as, e.ff. fl, (, fj}, fb, &e. which will accardiugly stand 
as representatives of tlio minor three-fold chords of a, c, eff, «fec. 

(3.) To denote /A« ditnmisKed three-fold chord, wo will ust' tho sanie small 
letters with a little cypher prejixed^ as, e.g. °C, 'fin, "cb, »fec. 

(4) In Cfidttr to repiesent iks prtneijial four-fold chord, inasmuch as it 
ooonrts of a migor thne-fiAd dnwd with a minor seTcnth 50, b. 1), we will 
use a laqie letter with the figure 7 annexed to it; «. g. tt', Itt^, M*^* 

(5.) For M« mmor fimr^fold ekord, (with minor third, major fifth, and minor 
seventh), we will, for dndlar reasons, employ a small letter with afignze 7, e.g, 

(6.) For the four-fold chord unth minor ffh, \v(» will use a small letter 
with a cypher (') and the figure 7, thus; "Ij?, "(7^ <j^7 ^ -gji?^ -fjj-^ 

(7.) Finally, for the fourfold chord m'fh major sevpnth, we will employ a 
large letter and a figure 7 with a stroke through it (7); as, ((^7, CS?* 

While I here, as I shall also tio several times more in the syqucl, introduce 
new modes of designation, I still by uo meauii claim to have these signs adopted 
by oth^ and brought into general use; but, on the contrary, my only aim in 
employing them is to procure thereby a oonvenient and intelligible language of 
signs between me and my readers ; and these signs and appellations will have 
fiilly aeeomplished their object, so som as 100* only understand erne amtker 
thereby, l^t the &ct that the signs, appellations, and other modes of repre- 
sentation diosen by me, do accomplish this object, seems to he shown hy the 
drcomstanoe that, immediately af^er the appearance of the first volume of my 
tiieoiy, other writers adopted them and appropriated them to themsel?es, as I 
oboeire in the preface to the third volumef. 

If it be wishf'i^ still farther to fj^encralize the idea of the mode of tlesignation 
here introduerij, u inrijnr fhree-fold chord might bi' <lu»igualed in general by 
ft IT, or jS) * miuor tiiref-ibld chord by X, a diminisiipd three-fold chord by °X, 
and the four varieties four-fold ( hords might be represented by J^, , 'X^t 
and )£7. (^Coiuparc 121 and la3.) 



$ 93. 
(0.) 
EXBBGtSES. 

The nnpraetised may now go through all the eeven fimdamenlal chords on 
an the tones, in order thus to mshe them fiuniliar end easy to themselves; end 

* I win here take ocesiioB once fi)r aU to remark, that under the terau ** wt** and 
**«f,*' I never understand myself ^ but always my readers and myself, always conceiving 

mpelf to be poine: band in hand with them. I certainly am far from wi'^hins^ to give 
mjself by snch a plural form of speech a childish gravity and dignity of appearance, 
t See extracts (rom the author's preface prefixed to this edition.— £n. 
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they may either write them down by themsolveg, or strike (bem on a piaQO-fttrtey 
at tho fsame time naming the intervals ; as, e . g. 

Fig. 86, t, below ; Major three-fold chord of G ; c U the ftmdameatai tone, e u the 
n^jor tldid» g ^ luajor filth:— Fig. I; : Major tlmse-feld duwd of Cft; c9 Ice 

(Fig 86, t.) {\.) (I) (m.) 

aiul so on through all the tones : — then the minor three-fold ehord, likewise 
through all the tones; — theu in like mauuer the diminish^ three-fold chord; 
afler this, the four-fold chords. 

It is no mattw, thoiiglk maiiy of the fbndamental dwrds above given, par- 
ticukrly those with a major seventh^ wlien thus struck aloiie by tbemsehes, 
aoimd very barshly and o^nnvely to the ear. They stand together here, as 
words do in a dictionary, or as colours do on tiie paUeti without omnection, and 
consequently without meauoiiig. They obtain dgniilcaney and ezpveesivenesf 
only hy bdng artificially formed into a continnons diam, so as to produoe a 
mmdomy connected tense. 

I would moreover advise those who are not yet fully practised, to intonate 
each of the seven fundamental <l!"rds on any note fno ni;dfer nn uliich) in 
Hinging (or «'ven by mere whistling, without previuusly sinking it on an ini*tru- 
ment. The power of thus intonating every harmony is ilu* hv>t. proof that one 
has a genuine internal feeling or perception of its appropriate bound. We not 
unfrequently meet with beginnero who know how to rehearse a multitude of 
learned matters in relation to aU possible so-called consonant and dissonant 
chords and intervals, &c but who are still wondefliilly non>plussed mhm thsy 
are called upon to give the intervals of a major or a diminished three-fold 
cbofd, and the like, hy the ear. 

With a like view, I wonld forther recommend that one hear this and that 
diord stmck upon an instrument hy another pm<ni, without looking at the 
fingers of the player, for the purpose of proving whether he can recognize the 
chord by the ear — whether a major or a minor or a diminished three-fold dioid, 
a principal four-fold chord, or whatever else it may he. 



DIVISION m. 

TBANSlfOBHATl02« OF FUNDAMENTAL UA&H0NIfi3. 

I have said that every harmonic combination possible in music admits of 
being referred to one of the seven fundamental harmonies above given as the 
original or primitive forms of all harmonies. We will now attempt this 
refersDoe ; we will go through the different possible harmonic combinations, and 
see how eacb of these runs uito some one of our seven principal species, and 
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differs from others of the Mine species only M one mode of playing U diffiermt 
from another, and !■ to Iw reguded M it were only as en uneeecQtial tnuu- 
fioioatioii of oneof tbeeeoriiiiHillbnoe. 



(A.) CHAXOBS ow poemoM. 
(1.) 

TBAMifOeiTIOll IW »MmAL. 

i 55. 

Id all oor exhibitions of the chords thus &r, they have uniformly appeared 

in such a position, that tho fiiTidamental tonf wa?? situated the lowest, next 
al)ovt? this was the fiindaniental third*, then the fnnf|rini»"nfril fifth, and above 
these the fundamental seventh : or, in other words, the intervak were uniformly 
placed above one another by thirds. 

It is but tiaiural to reter two harmonic combinations or chords which 
consist radically of the .same tones, only in a somewhat varied position, to 
one and tbe same species ; as, e. g. the dwrd [C E 6] to the seme epedee aa 

[c e g], or fc e g), &c. and tlie chord [C G e] to just the same apccies as 
[C £ GJ, or even [C e g], or [E c g], or [G c ej, &c. ; for, all these harmonics 
eomast aabstaatiaUy and in principle of tbe same toaee, with the dUftfenoe only 
ttiat ih» one or the other ia on a larger or a smaller ecale: and thna lihey aie 
not caaeatially diflerent from one another, hat the one ie as it were only a Taria- 
tim of tbe otfien, or merely a dilforent mode of perfonning diem ; or, in other 

words, tbe poeitioiM or forms [£ c g], [G e c], and the like, are as it were only 
tnasformationfl of that whidi we have taken aa lAe ordinal farm of tlu9 
harmony namely the podtion [C £ O]. 

Sncb an altered podtion of the tones conetitntlng a harmony, is designated 
hy the general term trmupotUion or tmnertion of a harmony. 



If, in like manner as we have inquired in § 51 **• what intervals the 
diiEereiit dementi of the fhndamental hannonies, taken in tbe original form in 
whieb Ibej theia oecnr, make with one another, we wiU now direct our atten- 
tion to the diflereDt d i i i an cea of tonee which oecor between all tbe elements of 



• * The expression fundamental third means here that tone which lies at the distance 
of a third from the fundamental tonr . in rr^nlrri'listinction from the same interval reckoned 
from »ome other point, as, e. y. from the fifth to the seventh, or from the third to the 
fifth, &c. I'he word fundamenttU is repeatedly used in this way, and always means 
merely that tbe intenral to wbkbit is applied is leckoned irem the ftjadsmartal tone of 
the cfaotd^^Tn. 
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tbo harmonies in every other position, we shall firi'l here a far greater multi'- 
plicity of the distances of tones from each other. liile, namely, 

(1.) "We found, in § /il that the intervals of the three-fulii chonls, in the 
original position there assumed, formtxi only ilurds and fifths ; aa, e. g. the 
intervals' of the harmony [C E Gj only a major third C — E, a minor third 
£ — G, and a major fifth C — G, we find, in ca^^^ we conceive the same harmony 
to be, say in tbe poaitioii pS e g], between the tones E and o the dieteaoe of e 
minor a^cth (ae the inTeniini tA the major third C^E) ; hot In the poaition 
[G c e] alao a «4 Q-hj (tbe inTmion of ihe 5* C— 0), and the 6* O— e (the 
inTeiaiim of the "3 E-*-6). 

In like manner we find between the elementa of the otiiw thiee-fiild har- 
monies (jp or see § 52), at one time major, and at another time minor thirds 
and fifths, and their inversions — major and minor aiiths and (barthe. 

In the case of three-fold harmoniM, neither a second, nor a seventh, nor any 
snperflaous or diminished interval ever occnrs. (And fi-om this circumstance, by the 
way, if mav he seen, that if two tones form with each other any other distance 
than a major or minor third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, we may be certain that they 
are not two intervals of a three-fold harmony, but that at least one of these 
tones is something else.) 

(2.) So also we found iu §51 that the intervals of the Jhur-Jbtd chords, 
taken in the original poi>iitinn ai.suai»Kl in § 50, formed only thirds, fifths, and 
sevenths; as,e. g. the intervals of the harmony [C E G Bb] only the major third 
C— E, the minor thirds E— G and G— Bb, the 5» C -G, and the '5 E— Bb, and 
finaUy the *7 C^Bb* Bat if we eoncare to oorsdyes the same hannony in a 
poattion where perhapa E Bee In the base, as, e. y. [E c g bb], we find between 
tbe tonea E and e («e the inTOiwion of the 8* C— 'E), the distance ef n *6 eo 
aleo m the position [O e ebb] tbe «4 6— c (fhe invernon of 5* O^Q), and the 
6* e (Ihe inTendon of the E — G) ; and in the poaition pb o e g] tiw 
J* Bb — c (the inversion of the "7 C — Bb), the 4» Bb— e (the inversion of the 
•5 E— Bb), and the 6* Bb— g (the inversion of the G — Bb), 

In like manner we find between the elements of the other four-fold harmonies 
(X^, 'X^, and major and minor thirds, fifths and sevratha, and their inver- 
sions — minor and major sixths, fourths and seconds. 

Here again we no where meet with a superfleoi;'* or a diminished interval, 
(from which fact, by the by, it appears, that twu tones which form any other 
distance with each other than a major or minor second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
or seventh — thus, for instance, a superiluous or diminished interval — certainly 
are not two fntervsls dtber of » three-lbld or of foor-fbld harmony, and con- 
sequently it la oertaan that at least one of them w ftragn to the hannony). 

8PBCIFIC CHANOXS: INYBB8I0K. 
§56. 

Among the difierent possible transpodtiMia of a harmony, those are espedally 
worthy of remark in which the intervals are so displaced in relation to each 
other, that the /mdamentai note eea$e$ to be the lowe^, i. s. in the base, as it 
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was in the original position, and now lies in a middle or upper part, and thus 
aooiher note omiM to lie Att loweit or beee uile, the proper beee note Haelf 
hftTingbeenduplaoed; ee, in the poat]oiieexIiibiledui§ 55 [J? c^],[(?c ej, 
•ndthelike. These poutbns bare a peenliar name : Hhej m etJIlBd. exdkmffed, 
jmnUed, or mverted fotHkma, or, oonciadiy, mMrnom. In fig. 87, i. 

(Fig. 87. i)^ 

the ^-harnumy stands in an uni n Terted or diieet positum ; ttien, in fig, 87| it and /, 

(Fig. 87, X:.) (i.)^ ^ 

in several inverted positions. 

Inversion is accordingly that position of a chord in which the fundamental 
tone doss not Be the lowest, in wUch die lowest or base tone is mrt the fimda* 
mental totie, in whidi another than the fimdamental tone, i e. a seoondary or 
aooeesofy tone (§50), taking its position in the hase, beoomes oonTerted into the 
lowest. 

Thne the only thing to he eonsidered hexe is, whsAer the lowest tone of the 
chord is the fundamental tone itself, or not As to the other tones and how Aey 
are placed in relation to one another, no regard meA be had, and it need not 
even be considered which of these is higher or lower than the others, bnt only 
which is the lowest of nil. 

In contradistinction from fhp inverted position of a harmony, we will denomi- 
nate that j)osition in which the fundamental tone itself is situated in the base the 
JtmdametUal position. 

$57. 

On the gioond of the fiujt that in an inTersion of » haimony the fimdamental 
tone is not sitoated in the beee, and hence that the base tone is not die fimda- 
mental tone, bnt that the base tone is one and the flmdamentat tone is anodier,^ 

in consequence of this fact, it now becomes quite necessary, very caiefiilly to 
maintain the distinction between base tone and JttndametUal tone. The 
Jundamental tone is that whose three-fold or four-foM chord constitutes the 
fundamental harmony (§ 50) ; whereas the ba$e tone is the lowest tone of any 
harmonic combination, pluritone or eh ni, (§4). 

In fig. ^7, V. above, the tone c is both a fundamental and a hma tone; but 
in fig. 67, the ba.se tone is not at the same tiuie the fuudaineiit il tone ; for, 
here the tone e, which is originally the third of the fundanu uial liarniony, 

apppcTr-^ as the base tone, in consequence of which the tundaniental tone For c 
appear.-, us the sixth of the ba.se tone. In fig. 87, t, the tono g is the fifth 
of the fundamental and ba.se tone; but in fig. 87,^, this same ^, which was 
origijialli^ a Jift^, namely, the Jlfth <^ the /undametUtU tone, appears as the 
third of the hnse tone e, althonjsfa it properly always remaine the fifth of the 
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fundamental harmony or tAf Jimdamenial fifth. In fig. 87, /, p. 171, this same 
got G makes its appearanoe as a base tone, while the fimdamental itself appears 
M ill Ibnitli, and the proper third as its sixth. 



$58. 



For the purpose of having some mode of designation by means of which 
we can distinctly indicate, in the ease of any note whatever, whether it is the 
fmdamental tone of the harmony, or its proper third (J'undameniat Ikird)^ 
or As JkmiamaM fifth, or tfie fundamental sevenik, we will hereafter make 
use tfie following signs. Asasignthatanoteis/Af^/fifMfameMAi/ 
hannooy, we will plaee over it the letter B (i, e. Boot or JimdameiUal note of 
iSbe harmoiiy).— Over a note whidi is the proper tkird of the fondiOMntsl 
haimony (the fandamental third), we will put a 7^ or //—over the fifth of the 
fimdamental hannony (KAe fwndamenM fifth) we will set aa orf; and over 
the proper seventh we will put an S or s. Moreover, a large T shall be used to 
denote the major fimdamental third, and a small t the mttior fimdarnental third; 
and in like manner largf /'and large S shall represent major fifths and major 
sevenths, while small f and Muall a* nhall be taken to denote minor fifths and 
minor sevenths. (See, e.g. fig. 88, below J 



(Fig. 88.) 
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§ ;>9. 

Inasmuch as an invemon of a hannony consists in the fact that one of its 
iii»< rvals, which is not tlu> fundamental tonf itself, becomes situated in the base, 
it follows that every harmony is capalile of as maoy inversions as it contains 
intervals in addition to th«^ ftindanicntal tone. The thn i -ti l ! harmony eonsists 
of a fundamental tone and two intervals, and hence it is < ^tj ^tl li' of two inversions. 
The four-fold chord consiiits uf three intervals besides liie tundamental note, and 
is therefore capable of three inversions. 

We inll take a view of theae diferent mTernoiui in tlieir ofder. 



I 60. 

(a.) The First Inversion. 

The finct spedes of the mvernoii of a hannony is thai pooitum of it in whtdi, 

not the fimdamental, but its third is ritnated in the base, and thus becomes the 
West tone. The first, third, and fifth measures in fig. 88, p. 172, eODtain ex- 
amples of three-fold chords in the first inversion ; while the seventh, tenth, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth measures exhibit an iliostiatioa of the same inyenioa 
in the ca.se of four-fold chords. 

It is pcrcpived that, in this case, the fuinlunn utal third becomes the base 
tone, the fuiidainental fifth the third of the ba»e tune, the fiindamental tone itself 
the sixth of the base tone, and the original seventh the fifth of the base tone. 
And, vice vers4, the tone which appears as the base tone, in the first invernion, 
is properly the tUfd of the ftmdaniental hannony ; the third of the base tone is 
the original fifth; the siscth is properly the fimdainental tosie; and the fifth 
(namely, in the first inversion of a firar-feld ehord) is|ifoperly the seventh of the 
iandainental harmooj. 
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If we take some particular chord ^ an example, say the four-fold chord 
with a minor third and a major fifth, and transpose it into the position of the 
first inTersion, as in the 10th measure of fig. 88, p. ] 72, Ibe (nigiiial minor third 

appears now as the base tone, the orifpnal niajor fifth heoomes the major third 
of fho base tone, the y bemmes the major fifth of the latter, and the fundamental 
tone becomes its major sixth. And, vice versi\, in the firht position of this har- 
mony, the base tone is the fundamental tliird, the thifd of the base tone la the 
uriguuil major Mlh, the 5* is the *, the 6* is the Ji, 



(§ 61.) 
(b.) Second Itwertion, 

The second iuYeruon of a chord is that position of it in which the fifth uf the 
fimdamental tone, insteid of the latter tted^ li atnnted in the haee. Fig. 88, 
p. 173, meanures 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17. 

It IB perooved that by the aecond inverrioa of a harmony the fimdamental 
fifth beoomea the baee tone, while the fundamental tone itadf beoomea the fourth 
of tlis baae tone; the onguial tfahrd beoomea the aixth, and the original aerentb 
becomes the third, of tiie baae tone. Vice TenA, the tone which in the second 
inversion of a harmony appears as the base tone, is properly the fiflh of the funda* 
mental harmony ; the fourth of the base tone is the fundamental tone itself, the 
sixth is the fundamental third, the third of the base tone in the original seventh. 

If, e. g. we bring the four-fold chord with minor fifth into tlie position of the 
second inversion (14th measure of fig. S^, p. 172), the^^ i. e. the original minor 
fifth, becomes the baise tone, the fundamental itself becomes 4», t. e. the major 
fourth of the ba.so tone, the / bt ( uiues G» of the base tone, while the s becomes 
3* of the base tone. And, vice veri»u, in the second inversiuu of the above- 
mentioned harmony, the base tone is the fy the 3* ia the 4* of the baae tone it 
the fundamental tone itaelf, and the 6* of the base tone is the original /. 



§ 63. 

(c) Third Iwoenum, 

The third inversion ia that position of a fonr-fold chord in which the original 
eerenth ia made the loweet tone. Meaanrea 9, 12, 1 5, 18, of fig. 88, p. 172. It 
ia acen, of oonrae, that a thiee-ibld ehoid ia incapable of a third invftraion. 

In the third inTerrion of a firar-lbld cihord, the ftandamental aeventh becomea 
the baae tone, the fundammtal tone becomes the aeoond, die original third beoomea 
a Ibortii, iHuIe the fifth of the fundamental harmony becomes the sixth of the 
base tone. And, vice vers^, the base tone is the proper seventh, the second is 
the fundamental tone itself, the fourth of the base tone is the fundamental third, 
while the sixth of the base tone is the original fUth. 
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If, e, we t u Mfw e die nuyor four-fold cbovd C lito AM favretrioB 
(18Ui moa w iw of lig. 88, p. 17S), Ibe fiuubMld note beoomes tlie miiuir 
fooond of the base tone ; the original m^r third heoomeo the minor fourth of 
the bese tone itself; the mi^or hndMPWital fifth becomee (be minor sixth of the 
base tone ; whUe the proper serenth appears as the baee tone. And, vice vers^, 
in tho third inversion of the before-mentioined hannoDj^ the base tooe ie tiie 
the ie the -4 is the is ^. 



I 63. 

As a nsefiil excrcist', as well iu the diordss in general as particularly for the 
sake ( if beci (ining familiar with the manner in which the different elements of the 
variuu^ harmonies come to stand, by the iaversioa of the ba^c tone, at uue time 
at this and another time at that distanoe from the base tone, I reconunend it to 
the leas expert to go through all the aeren fimdaiiieBtBl ohwda in all tile inver- 
aiona, in the feUoiHng manner : 

1. bi th« fiistbifiiaiaii of the m^or three>lold dioid, the major fimdamental tiUid 
becomes the beie tone, tho ari^nal zn^or fifth becomes the minor third of the base tone, 

tile original fundamental note becomes the minor Bixth. 

1. In the first inv<»r^ion of tb^ minor three-fold chord, the i beoomcs the bise tone* 
the F ! K^cnines 3* ol the base tone, the R become 6* . 

3. In the first inversion of the diminished three-fold chord, the, 

4. VtL the ftnt toTecalOD of the priodpol fovir-lbld diord, the, lee. • - - - 
9 In the fifit inTortioo of Ihe minor foar>fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

6. In the first inversion of the four-fold chord with minor fifth, the, fee. - - - - 

7. lo the fint invenioD of the mi^ fonr^ibld duvd, the^ &e. - - - • 

8. In t:he second infmioa ef ths m^jor three-ftld chord, the, te. • - • - 

9. b fcbe second hivecrion of the minor three-fold chord, Uie, Ice. » <- • • 

19. In ^e aeeond inversion of the diminished three-fold chord, the, fce. - - - - 

11. In tbe second inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, he. - - - - 

12. In the second inversion of the minor four, fold chord, the, &c, - - - - 

13. In the second inversion of the four-told chord with minor-fifth, the, &c. - • • - 

14. In tte second inTonkm of the major Ibor-fold choid, the, Iw. • • - • 

15. In the third inversion of the principal fom--fold chord, the, fce. • - • - 

16. In tho third inversion of the miTior four-fold chord, the, &c. 

17. In tlie third inversion of the fuur-foid chord with minor 6(lh, the, hut. • - - • 
Iti. In the third inversion of the major four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - 

To ai^ly these genenl amreiiei to partkidar examples, one may write ont in notes 
sD Ibe seven fimdamental harmonies, in all the possible inversions, on all the tones, snd 
in difiereiit po^fitions, at pleasare, and in doing this let him always ^ve himself S foU and 
definite account of every note : e. j^. in the following manner : 

Fig. 88 (p. 172), Measure 1. M^or three-fold chord €P in the first inversion. The 
bsse tone e is the ori^nalm^lor third; ^,flie ndnor ttiiid of the bssetonetie the original 
m^orfitth; thendner sixth of the base tone, is--* -te. 
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Measure 3. Ma^or three-fold chord C in the second iaversion. The b«&e tone g 
ig • - . . fltc. 

HMKinS. HiaorttsM-iddclioiidti&thelintiiivenlaii. TIiebMetMie«liis---* 
Heuiin4. lUiiortlirae-lblddMidcinweoodilivtirian. ThelMaetoiie^--- - 

Measure 5. Diminished three-fold chord in the first inversion. The base tone - • - 
Measure 6. Diminished three-fold chord «c io the second inversion - - - - 

Mmiom 7. FMndpal finnwftld diord in tlie fimt iovwrion - - • - 
HeMUre 8. Principal four-fold chord (S 7 in the second inversion - - - - 
HeMora 9. Ptindpai fisor-fold chord in tlie tliird in?enioa • - • <- 

Measure 10. Minor foiir*fold chord C7 in the first inversion - - • <■ 
Hwmrft 11. Minor lbnr*fiiild C7 in tbo Mcond inTendon « • * > 
Mcuae 13. Minor ftnr-ftid dioid C7 in Ibe fUrd invenka - • - - 

Measure l^. Fonr-rold chord -^t 7 in the first inversion - . - - 
Measure 14. Four-lold chord ^'c7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 15. Four-fold chord in the third invereion • « * » 

Meuore 16. Fonr-fidd dioid in tine Hmt i&TCfrion • • - - 
Hmmm 17. F«ar-lbld cihoid C?intlw Mcaod invenioii • • - • 
Mewwe 18. Fonr*fiild diMd 09 in the ddrd inveniaii - - - - 

Measure 19. Mnjor three-fold chord €U in the first invenion. 
Measure 20. C^ia the second inversioB • • - - 
Iec 

(It in fint bnmiaiit See. 

cS in second inversion, Sec 
°ct{ in first inversion, &:c. 
'^'Ctt in second inversion, &c. 

C S ' m tirst inversion, &c. 
See. kc^ 

and thoR, •• here 00 the toneaC and C% go through the variooi inTentcot on aU the 
tones, or at lotit «B many others. 

T w niM moreover ndvi<;e to apply hCTOi i& additftOD (O tho iboV^tilO ■ tffgtff y and 

hearing exercises reconunended in ^ 53. 



(e.) Hguipoeabm ^ the DuUmcnJhm tie Bate Tomn, 

§ 63«*> 

It is perceived, from nil this, how very Tarionaly one and the same harmonic 
intervsl mny oocor; at one time m the bane tone, umiaiamiker at this or that 
Hataftcefrim lAe ham tone, •oootding to the ohanges whidi may be elfiseled in 
the fimdamental poottian*, or in the invenhms. 



The fimdamental po&itiou is thai m wlucb the fundamental tone stands lowest. — Ta. 
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Thus, e. g, the fandameutal tone of % three-fold harmony may at one time 
appear aa a base tooa, at anothor aa its aixliby at anofber as its fourth ; and the 
fondafflental tone of a four-fold chord may, moreover, appear also as the lectnid 
of the haae tone. The fhndamental tone of the harmony of or 9' VMS 
occur at one time as the base tone, at another as of die base tone at another 
as *4 rf tho base tone 6^, at another as 2* of the base tone Bh\ — ^the fondamental 
tone of the harmony C or may appear at one time aa the base tone, again aa 
6% or ♦4, or 2«, of the base tone, &c. 

So also the \\Y.y\'\x and minor thirds of a fundamental harmony may at one 
time occur uj* 3* ur of the bai>t; tf»ue, at another a«< the base tone itself, again 
as it? 6* or *6 ; and, in particular, the third of a seTenth harmony may appear 
also as or *\ of the hwm tonp. 

So likewise the or of a tiindamental harmony appears* at one time as 
5* or *5 of the base tone, at another time as 3* or *3, at another as the base tone 
itself, and again as 6* <Nr 

In like manner the 6^ or s at one time oeenrs as 7* or *7 of the base tone, at 
soother aa 9* or *5, at another as 8* or *3, and at another aa the base tone. 



§ 63 

If, ou the other hand, we consider how variously a tone wln<^, as reckoned 

from the base tone, forms tlii^ or that interval with the latter, may at one time 
be this and at another time that fundani*'iit;il interval, we find here also an 
almost inconceivable multiplicity of interval-chanfres. 

A tone, namely, which is at the distance of a avcfind from the base tone (and 
^vhieh is of course the second of the base touc), can only be the fundamental tone 
of the harmony C4 62 > ; for instance: 

The tone whii h Ibrnn a miiMr second with the base tone, can be only the 
tun<i;ini«-ulal tone of a major foui'-fold harmony, ^7; 

But the tna/or second of the base tone may either be the Amdamental tone 
of a principal four-fold chord, X"^, 

Or of a minor four-fold chord, x'» 

Or of a foor-^fold chord with minor fiab, *x'. 

If, e. ff, the tone i!?lies in the base, 

R R R R 




the tone /', which is a minor second higher, can only be ilie fundamental tone 
of the niajor four-fold harmony of ; but the tone J\ which is a major second 
higher, can either be the fundamental tone of the harmony JpS^, or 

that of the harmony fit', or 

that of 

VOL. I. N 
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A tone which is the third of the baae tone can be either a ftindamental third, 
or a fundamental fittli (§ AO), or a fdodamental seventh (§ 61) ; for instanoe : 

The major third of the base tone en be etther the fundamental third, and tliet 

either T of f, 
or Tof 17, ^ 
or Tofir?; 

orthe fbndameatal flfth^ and that 
either F of s, 
or f of 1? ; 

or the fu&daincDtal seventh, and that 
either s of "i^ t 
or 9 of ¥9. 

Hie wbur fhifd of the baae tone can be dther the liiiidaineDtal third, namdy, 

either t of x. 

or < of 1? , 
or < of "I, 
or /of -17 
or the fundamental fifth, and that 
either ¥ of f. 
or F of n, 
or F of r?, 
or /of -r, 

or / of i7 ; 

or the fundamental seventh, and that 
dther i of 
or « of iC. 

If» e, g. the tone A lies in the baae. 



(1, 



T 



K 



(5.) 



1^ 



(7.) 



S 



33: 



f]| 



TT" 



fltr 



• 9 



ttttFFFffHs 

(S.) (9.) (10.) (11.) (12.) (13.; (^14.) (15.; (Iti.) (17.) (lb.) 
-<3- -o- -o - -e- -o- -o- 




the tone rjt, which is a m/r/or third higher, can be 
either a fundampntal thinl, aii<l that 

either a major fundamental third of tiie hurtuoo} as at fig. 

or « 1l7. 

or « «7, " 

or a fandamental fifth, and that 

either a major fondamental fifth of d»e hemiony, fit* " 

or " " '1P» " 



1. 
2, 
8; 

4. 
5; 
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or a itmdamental seventh, and that 

either AiidnoribB&umBttlwvcDtk of the "Dip, as at 6g. 6. 

and the tone e, wUdi is • minot third higher, can be 
either a fimdamental third, and that 



either a minor fuodamentel third of the i 




ony a, 


<i 


8. 


or " 


u 




4t 


9. 


or « 


u 




tl 


10, 


or •« 


M 


V, 


M 


11; 


or a fimdamental fifth, end thtt 










either • nujor fiudemeiital fiikh of die h 


aimn 




M 


IX 


or •* 


M 




<( 


13, 


or 


•I 


If, 


<i 


14, 


or a minor '* 


«« 


u 


tl 


15, 


or •* 


M 




« 


16; 


or, finally, a ftmdaniental ae?enth, and that 










eidier a nunor fimdaaiental seventh oftbe harmony B7. 


u 


IT, 


or ** 


W 




u 


18. 



The investigation of these interval-ehangcH, reckoned in rdation to the other 
diataaeee of tones firom the base tone, may be left to the pleasure of the reader. 
The fittile oommeneenient jnst made wiU be sufficient to diow bow almost every 
interval of every fundamental hacmony may appear under the fiiim of nearly 
every posrible interval of the baae tone, and, vice veraft, almost every funda- 
mental interval of every fundamental bannony may appear under the form of one 
and the same distance firom the base tone. (Compare the remark at § 99.) 



(f.) JPermuiaiiam or J^osi^iotu. 

In the foregoing doctrine of invcrsiomi, we have throughout had regard only 
to the drcomstanoe, whether tiie kwest tone <^ the dMHrd is the ftindamental 
tone itself, or not; but have not taken the others into the aceounty taking no 
notice of the nmnner in which these are placed in relation to one another, and 
which of them is higher or lower than anothw. (§ 56.) 

If we now direct onr attention to this pomt, and inquire iow aunty di§t«rent 
ptaiUonM or f lacings (permutatious) itf the ttttervak of the tkree^nid and 
four- fold /ictrmonie* in relation to one another in general are possible, we shall 
find as follows: 

The three intervals of a three-fold harmony are capable of six* different 

positions, namely : 

(1. ) Two in the fmidaniental ponitiuii (§ according as the third is jiland 
under the fifth and next to the fiindani(Mit;il (one situated in the base, or the iillh 
is placed under the third and next to the lundamcntal. 



* 1 x2x3 = 0. 
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(%.) There are the same nnmbw ag^ io the first inTmioo, aeoorduig as 
the fifth is placed under the fundamental tone and neit above the fimdamental 
third in the base, or the fundamental tone is placed under the fifth and next 

above the fundamental third* 

(3.) Two positions occur again in tlie second inversion, according as next 
above the fundamental fifth, which here lies in the bai5e, the fundainental tone is 
situated ntidcr the third, or the third is i^ituated under the fiiudiimciital tone. 

Thus, ill all, thi TL' are ain diflereiit positions or permutatiouei : 

Fundamental Position. First Inversion. Second InversioD. 

'Fifth. Third. ^ 'Fiind*l tone? Fifth. ' Thiid! Fimdltoae. 

Thiid. ^ Fifth. Fifth. ^ FundM tone. Fundltone. % lliird. 
Fundi tone. FondU tone. Third. Tbird. Fifth. Fifth. 

If we in like manner investigate the number of the different possible posi- 
tions of the lour intervals of (he four-fcM chords, we dull find there are 34*; 
namely: 

Fundamental Position. 

Seventh. Filth. Third. Seveuth. Fifth. Third. ^ 

Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. Third. Third. Fifth. 

Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. 

Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamoital. Fundamental. FundamentaL 

First Inversion. 

r- V 

Fundararntal. Seventh. riftli. Fundamental. Seventh. Fifth. 

ScvcDth. Fundaraeutal. Fundarnental. rifih. Fifth. Seventh. 

Fifth- Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. 

Thirl TUfd. Third. Third. TUrd. TUrd. 

Second Inversion. 

, * , 

Thir<I. Fundamental. Seventh. Third. FuudainentaK St-veuth. 

Fundamental. Third. Third. Seventh. SLventh. FundamentaL 

Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. 

Fil\h. Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifdi. Fifth. 

Third Inversion. 

6Su Third. FnndameotairFifth. Tbird. FundamentaT. 

Third. FiHh. Fifth. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. 

Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. 

Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. 

§ 64. 

(g.) Ths Conymraiipe Merits of the FwidametUai PosiHan and ike 

/nvernotu. 

A definite rule, determimng vken we mu»i or tnojf uweri a harmof^f oamiot 

* 1x2x3x4=94. 
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properly be givwi, and the rales on dib poiiit which are finmd in many of the 
books of instraction, — each, e. g. as that we must neither be^ nor end a pieoe 
of mode with an inverted chord, and the like, are in part only half trae, and in 
part they do not belong to the doctrine of the inversion of chords in general. 

It may, however, be remarked in general, in tliis place, that a chord in its 
fundamental position is usually somewhat more satisfactory to the ear, than it 
is in an inverted position, the latter (especially th(! stcniid inversion) being 
always in a manner somewhat less perfect, less satisfactory to tin- ear, some- 
how less finished and complete. This nmark applies very j)artieularly to those 
harninnies which are in thenjselves rather unsatisfactory to the »'ar ; for these, 
in a state of inversion, become still more unsatisfactory and almost j)ositively 
disagreeable ; many of the secondary four-fold chords, e. g. are of this claee. 
Compare, for instance, fig. 89, below, where secondary foor-fold diords ooenr in 
dEflerent positions and invendons. 




i 



zt: 



-ex 



4:^ 



1 



This is all that, m o general wgf, admits of being said in the present con" 
neetion. In all cases, however, where the position requires particolai attention, 
it will be noticed hereafter ; as, e. ^. $ 74, $ 80, $ 91, &c 

The doctrine of tAe mversitm of a part in relation to another will, in par- 
tiealar, be ezinessly treated in the chapta* on Double CowUerpoitU, 



% 65. 

(h.) The usual Names of the Chords in reference to their inverted or 

msnverted [direct] JPosition. 

Mnwriana have pven the chords particular names, borrowed from the 
intervafa of which they consbt, as reckoned from the base tone. 

A three-fold chord in the first inversion, consisting accordingly of a base 
tone, its third, and its sixth, and bemg, according to the numerical names'of the 
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intervab) as reckoned from the base tone, a third-sixth chord, is briefly termed 
a chord of the natA or a aixik chord, 

A three-feld ehord in tibe iecond inTeraioD, oonnsting oooaequcntly of a base 
tone, its fourth, and its sixth, is called a chord of the fmrth-maOh or of the 
»wth^ovrth. 

In oonfiradistinetion from these inmsion«nanies of choids, «e nay, in 
aoooidance with the nnmerical names of the intervals, denominate a three-fold 
chord which is in an uninverted Of fandamental position, a ehord ^ the tkird- 
^fth or (I fhird-jiflh chord. 

A !' iir-fold chord which is not in an inverted, but in the fimdanu'iital position, 
and which, according to the numerical names of intervals, is a third -fiflh-oeTenth 
chord, is briefly called n chnrd of thf sevnith nr a sm-nth vlmrd. 

A four-fold chord in the first invi'i>ii)ii, ami, acconUrif: to the numerical 
nn'fhod of naming, a third-fifth-sixth l iiurd, com ist ly iall»'d n Jijlh-sixth 
chord or a sirth-fifth chord, nr <i cfiord of the Jt/lh-sirth ur sirfh-jijih. 

The si'cuud inversion of a four-fold harmony, the third-fourth-sixth chord, is 
briefly named the thtrd-fmrth chord or the fowih'thud ehord, or a chord of 
the third-fourth mfourth^hvrd. 

The third inversion of a fonr-fold harmony, whidi is a seoond-fimrth-sizth 
chord, is briefly termed a aecond-ehord or the ehord of the oeeond. 

The so-called fonrth-sixth diord should rather be called merdy a fmrth 
c^ord or the ehord of the fmrih. This wonld not only be more brief, bat it 
would withal introdaoe into the method of naming the inverted chords a geu<-ra1 
similitude and uniformity of succession, which would very characteristically 
mark the several respective forms of inversion, and would thereby furnish an 
important aid to the memory. la such a case, the order of names would be as 
follows : 

The thre&>fold chord in the iirst inversion, — /A^ chord of the sixth, 

" in the second " the chord of thf fourth ; 

The four- fold chord in the fundamental position, — ihr chnrd of thr sermfh^ 
** in the first inversion, — the chord of the Jifth-sixih, 

** in the second ** the chord of the thudfourth, 

*' in the third '* the ehord of^ the second. 

The regular, consecutive uniformity of thb mode of applying appellations to 
the inverted chords, consists in the foot that in this way the name of each diord 
coincides with the name of that interval which the fondamental tone of the three- 
fold harmony, and the fondam^ntal tone and the original seventh of the fonr-fold 
chord, form with the base note. In the first inversion of the three-fold diord, 
namely, thu fundamental tone forms a sixth with the base (one, and thus a three- 
fold chord in the first inversion is with peculiar appropriateness called a chtrd 
of THE SIXTH. For a like reason, the s«>< ond inversion of the thn-e-fold chord 
would very properly be named merely the chord of thr ForRrn, because the 
fundamental tone of this chord appears as the fourth of the bass note. Th!» 
four-fold chord in the fundamental position, where of emirse the fundamental 
seventh appears as seventh ftoui the base tone, is aei oidingly eaUed fhr chord 
of THK SEVENTH. The first inversion of the four-iold chord is called the chord 
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of THB siZTE-FirTB Of FinH-^ixTH, beoMiie the fbiMbmental tone in Uiis case 
appears aa tht mxtk, and the original seventh as tke Jifih of the base tone. 

second invmon of die Ibur-Md harmony b denominated lAtf ehord of tbb 
somTH-THxnn » TBinn-FounTH, beeanse the ftandamental Ume in it is l«le fimtk^ 
and the origiiial seventh is Me lt«rtf, of the base tone. Finally, a Ibar-fold 
chord in the third inversion, in which case the fiu^amental tone appears as the 
second of the base tone, while the original seventh itself appears as the base 
tone, is accordingly termed the chord of the skcond. 

Put ir is to be remarked in general in rrpard to all thc?«r names, that, 
depending as they do merely upon the distance of the upper tom s of an harmonic 
combination from tlie base tone, they arc frequently aj){)lii'<l also to nth*'r har- 
monic combinations. Thus, e. in such cases as that which foUowij in iig. UO, 
», below, 

the oombumtion fc f ^ 7] is called a seventh chord, because it condsts of a 
fundamental tone, its third, its fifth, and its seventh, although, as we shall see 
in the sequel, it is by no means a fviiidamental four-fold chord — a four-fold 
harmony, bnt depends upon a three-fold chord. The case is the same vrith the 

bsnnonic oombination |e y ? ^ in fig. 90, above. (Con^paie the ranark (in 
§99.) 



(3.) 

CL09B AVD DISPKRSBD POSITIOK. 
§ 66. 

An adiditiciial distinction in the position of a chord depends open the cir- ' 
cumstanoe, whether the tones of which it consists are placed close together or 
at a distance from each other. The former, as, e. m fig. 91, t. 

(Flg.91.».) ^ - (*.) ± Ji ± &c. 

is called a close position or clos'- hnrnunnj : while the latter, a.s, e. g. fig. Ill, ky 
nSr»ve, is denominated a dispers'd posiliitn or dispvised harmony. Pianoforte- 
players and organists term the latter aX^ divided or separated harmot^ i because 
they cannot iu this case, as is usual elsevbere, play flw base notes only with 
the left hand, and all the other intervsls with the right, but are obliged to talce 
half of the elemenU of the* harmony with the left hand, and the other half with 
the light hand, and thus to divide them equaUy between the two hands. 
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$ 67. 

'Whieli of the two species we are to use in any given ease, la in part a mere 
matter of taste, and in part it depends upon circumstances wludi dictate at 
one time this, and at another time that, doee or diiqiersed pontion of the parts. 
On this point, we can in general make only the few following remaxlcs. 

In the first place, hw tones should noi be hrmigktwrynmt oAer low ionet, 
beeaoae this natarally piodnoes an indistinct and nmntelligible maimnr or hnsi ; 
as, e. g. in lig. 92, t. 











1 










' 1 1 


1 


r 











The examples in fig. 92, k and /, above, are less confusiti ; but tbo composition 
does not become perfectly clear until it arrives at the positions exhibited in fig. 
92, m and n / 

fFig.(«,«.)J-J^ J («.)J J. J J. J 



i 



1 



it 



from all which it is evident, that thi; lower the tones are, the more 

is to avoid crowding; them too closely together. 

Deviations from this cautionary rule take place rather in the eas*' of slow 
moveiiu nt than in that of" «(iiick ; Itecause in the first case more time is left to 
the ear to apprehend the low tunes, thouph they be more or less confused and 
jumbled toirether ; whereas, in (he case of (juicker movement, they are p;issed 
over without making any distinct and intellif^ible impression, for the want of 
time to apprehend them. Let one, in order to convince himself of this fact, try 
the above eiample in different degrees of slowness and quidoiess of movement 
(Compare § 34. ) 

Applied with doe circomspection, and in the proper place, the soondBiig to- 
gether of purely low tones has rather a qpedslly solram and miposmg eflfeotj as 
is the ease, e.g, in Haydn's Creation, at the words ** Be frtti^kl^' &o.— a 
passage which is song by a low base voioe, and accompanied by exclusively low- 
toned instruments. 



§ 68. 

In many booicsof instruction, we find the rule laid down, that «ie Aso ^basesT 
tones of every harmonio combination must uniformly be leaeiimo wkokoeiave 
4yHtrL* But, in the first place, this rule can be intended only for those bannonic 
combinations whose lowest tone is a very low one In itself; for otherwise the 



• See, e. g. Kimberger't Kunit des reinen Ssties," I Th. X Absehn. page 144. 
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grniuid of the prohibition conujs to nothiug of its own accord. Hut, secondly, 
this prohibition is the result of nothing but an undue and useless particularity 
and cautiuu, is shown by the example just quoted from Uaydu. If the pro- 
hibition were really well-founded, it would lie in^oedbfe ever to compose any 
piece of murie tat sndi Tocal and aooompauying parte ae thoee of the enmple 
fiom Haydn, or to oonetmet ft oompontioa for fimr men's volcee alone, inasmnch 
as it is not feasible to Iceep the two lowest voioes always at the distance of an 
octave or more i^art Indeed, it mnst be maintained, e. y . that die cbord 




Dounds ill, — a fact which the ear itself contradicts. 

Music-teachers, however, go even sti/l J'artlu r than this, and teach that the 
second lowest tone* may approach no nearer than to \h'ithiu a fifth of the third 
lowest tonet, but that the higher tones may come nearer one another, «!^c. % 

Now who does not here feel, at the veiy first glance, that sndi rules of the 
art put on ns the fetters of pedantry ? That these rules are, moreover, nnneoes- 
aary and pooaequently incorrect, is every day shown by the wwks of our best 
composers, and, among the rest, even by {he example above quoted from Haydn. 



§69. 

It is a second rule, that Me Ioms mmi not be far from eaek otktr, that 
there must not be too wide a qpace left vacant between them, because tones 
whidi are too far apart do not hold a sutficient degree of relationship to each 
other, and do not duly blend into one whole ; as, e. ^. in fig. 93, o and /». 



<Fig.S»,o-) 




iHTi 



There is a peculiar case in which a part should not be removed ftrther than 
a third fimn the part next above it ; namely, when the two upper tones, in one 



• {. «. the lowest tone but one. — Tr. 
t t. <*. the lowest tone but two. — Tn. 
t Kirnberyer, " Kumt des reinen Satzes," page 144 ct sc^. 
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or more diords coMirting of three tones, stand « fourth apart ; as, e. ^. in fig. 
93, t. 

The same saooessioii of chords, in sadi a positbii as that exhibited by fig. 
93,i(aod/, 




is frr less agreeable in sound, even if not positively faulty. 

This last ranark, oonpared with what was said in the foregoing section 
(1 68), shows that such passages cannot well be brought into very low positions ; 
because, in order not to remove the two upper parts too far finnn the base notes, 
tw o or three low tones nmst be brought too near each other. 
Fig. 93, m and n. 

(Fig. 98, m.) 




Here, moreovw, compKe the doctrine of the peculiar properties of con^ 
sition in many parts, sod of that in few parts. 



(B.) Doubling. 

§ 70. 

In like manner as several harmonic combinations have been heretofore 
treated as bolongiiijc: to ont' and the sani ' species of harmony, in rase they were 
composed of the same tones, though in ditferent positions ; so we will do the same 
thing again in relation to those chords in whicli likewise tlie same tones occur, 

though one of them is douhled : as, e. ^. [C c e gj, C G e g], [£ c g c], &c. 
In the chord of C in fig. 94, on next page : 
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the fundament*! tone is doubled ; in fig. 94, k, above, the third is doubled ; snd 
in fig. 94, 




die fifth is doubled ; in fig. 94, tn, all the three intervals of the three-fold har- 
mony are doubled. In fig. 94, ii, all the Ibiir intervals of the fimr-ibld harmony 
are even repeatedly doabkd. In fig. 94, ^ the base tone of the first diord is 

doubled m the oetavo c, then the fimrth of the base tone, then its sixth, then 
again the base tone, and finally again the fimrth of the base tone. In fig. 94, it-, 
the 3* of the base tone is first doubled, then its 6% after this the 8, &e. In fig. 
94, t, first the 5* is doubled, then the •3,— the 8,---the 6*,— the •S, and the -S*. 
In fig. 94^ m, first the 3% the 5*, and die 8 of the base tone, axe doubled; then 
the 8, *3, and *6, &e. In fig. 94^ 0, where two parts come into unison on the 

tone'e, we may denominate this tone douNed m wmsoh. 

It will readily be observed that doublings must oeonr with special firequeney 
in compositions of msny parte ; but less fi^uently in omipositions dfow parte. 
(Compare § 28.) 

We may, moreover, according as tin* circtimstanccs of position, conduct of 
parts, &c. require it, at one time double this and at another time that interval of 
this or that chord. In this ease, however, regard must be had to two things. 
In the first pUir*', other tliintrs being equal, we for the most part double the 
fundamental tone or its fifth, rather than its third or its seventh ; because the 
two hiittT, even when but singly taken, iiave in thetu, e.-u h in its peculiar way, 
sonjething that renders them particularly conspicuous above the other intervals. 
In the second place, certain doubling.s easily occasion faulty parallel progres- 
sions (§ 4(3) ; but of this subject we cannot treat until we come to the doctrine 
to which it appropriately belongs (§ 558). 



* This is an error of the original. There is no instance of the mmor 5th [*5J being 
doubled, in fig. 94,/.— Ed. 
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In Iht booki oft m t r octto n generally, Uiere i« no end of the ndet whkh aie fiamcd 
to shoir which interval in this or that chord may or must be doubled. It is prescribed 
in the case of each individual chord, and indeed in that of every inversion of each chord, 
what interval therein can be (ioubicd, — which first, which after this, and which not at 
ail i and ail these mdividuul precepts, together with au equal number of excepUons, 
•howlng where tneh doabling may again be allowed, one ia obliged to cany in hit 



Now all this, in my opinion, is worse than nothing; and I mvt beg thooe who may 
have been at pains to learn it from books, to forget it again as soon as poRt<ib1e. 

There is no interval which cannot be doubled on account of its hciny this or that 
interval of this or that harmony, or on account of its being ajtarticular number of degrees 
JnmAthauUmt. Thna,c.^. itialaiddownas arde,fhat tfiMonoiicvs and Mfiflea^ 
tones must not be dovhUd. The nde ia pretty true indeed, bnt not on the groond that 
these intervals are dissonances or subseraitoncs, but because the doubling of such inter- 
vals, thou;^h in itself free from fault, leads to forbidden octaves. If these can be avoided 
in the cose, then the doubling is not disallowed and the prohibition is useless, and the 
rule consequently is false. See, e.g. fig. 95, below. 



(Plg©6,iJ 



r4 .-i^ ^ --^ 




(m.) 



•p~7 



— p — 




231 
2X 



4c=>-i- ^-i-"S 



XT 



(o.) 




Such doublings are dangerous, only so far as they lead to a viulatiou of the rules for 
tiie conduct of parti. The due adminiitntien of warning on thia point, therefore, is 
approfmate to the doctrine of the conduct of parts, bat not to the prcaent oonneetiou, 
where even it could not be understood. 
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(C.) Oi/iuston. 

An hannontc eomUnation in which some, hat not all, the efements of a 
particular harmony are contuned, may he regarded as a variation or tranafimn- 
ation of the hannony ; as, ^. fig, 96» t » 

(Fig,9e.».) (*.)(/.) (m.) (».) (o.) 



9 

€i w vr m 



may be considered as a Iiarmony of C with the omissinn of flic fifth, — fig. 9G, 
/, m, n, abovo, as a harmony of O'in wliioh, first, the timilainciilal fifth, a, in 
omitted, then the fandameuUl tone itoell^ and finally the fimdam^tal third, /% 



^ 1% 

If is t'asy to Koe that such harmunif conibiiiations of only a few elcriients, 
or, ill nfluT words, that harmonies witli ihe omission of one or muru intervals, 
imist uctiir with special frcijui'iicy in compositiou with few partH. In two-part 
compoHitiou, no hannony, and, in three-part composition, no ibur-fold chord at 
least, can be simultaneously struck without omissions. (Compare § 28, and 
what folkwa.) 

It wfll be readily ohflenred ftrther, that an hannonic combinatuni comiiating 
only of flo lew mtervak, ox in general a hannony in which one or more intervals 
are omitted, U alwaye ^qmooeai. Thus, e. ff, a principal fimr-fold chord with 
the fandamental tone omitted, i^peare exactly like a dindnidied three-fold chord. 
(See fig. 96, m, above.) Even a oombinatbn of only two tones, as, s. [A c], 
may he rejj^arded cither as with the omission of the fundamental note, as H or 
*A with the fifth omitted, as or 7 with the omission of the fundamental 
note and the seventh, as or with the omission of the fifth and seventh, 
as t!^ or £1^ ^"^^ith the omission of the iundamental tone and the third, &c. 
(Compare $ 63<»-.) 



§73. 

The hooloi of instmotion are as poor upon the question, what interval in this 
or that dmrd may be left ont, as they are rich on the snbjeet of doublmg the 
iotervals. On the former topic they really say nothing at alL 

• No reference occtirs, in the orifjinal, to the chord-s under k and o. In the former, 
there is no omission j in the latter, the fimdamental fiHb k omitted. — ^Bn. 
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OmiwifliiB are, in general, regulated by the fbUowing rules : 

It is not well, in the three-fold hamumyyto employ the fimdainentil tone Mid 

the fifth without the third ; at least, it always sounds vacant, meager, and some- 
what strange ffisj. 97, i, below), especially when the proper fifth liea lower than 
the fuodamental note, as in fig. 97j i. (Compare § lO.J 

(Fig. 97, i.) (A.) (/.) («.) 

The omission of die Ibndaniental third, however, even od die ground of the 
singalarity and strangeness involved in such oinission, has sometimes a parti- 
cularly pungent eflfoct ; as, tf. ^. in the finale of a well-luumn violm qiiartett of 
Bin^dnf fig. 98, 



(Fig. 98.) 



Vio-primo. 



HAYDV. 




Vic. 2do.T 
Viola. 



and in a fonr-part aong of die same composer, fig. 99 : 



(Fig. 99.) 


0 irwR - der - ia •■ re 
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HATON. 

J. 
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fS 











It u ?wrdiy of remark, (hat if die diird and fifdi are hodi omitted, as, e. g. 
in fig. 100, t. 



(Fig. 100, t ) 



(*.) 



P 



1 



the sound is far less meatrer and vacant, than wh(Mi the fnndamental tone and 
the fifth are heard without the third, as in fig. 100, above. 



* Tiie examples I and /n, to which again no reference is made in the original, are 
pretty similsr to thoae oft sad A, the third being stin omitted: atA diefimdamentalaote 
is dooUfld ; and At SI, the proper fifth is doubled.— Ed. 
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§74. 



There la a partiedar caoe in wbich the fimdameDtal tone and the fifth of the 
duree-fiild dic»d may with propriety he heard withoat the third, and that too 
without eoonding very vacant : it ii, namely, the oaae of the three-fold hannony 
on the dominant [the fifth] of the key ; as, e, 9, fig 101, t . 

(Fig. 101. ».)^ 

IJ 




This ciwe caiinol here, however, where the ideas of keys and of the (loniiiiant 
have not y«'t boon rnmmimioated, he explained; we shall recur to the siihjpct 
hereafter. Meanwhile it will rea<iily l>e observed that such omission is less 
desirable in cases where the propr tilth lies lower than the fundamental tone \ 
as in fig. 101, above. 

The remark holds good in applieation to euee where the fimdamental tone 
liee lower than the filUi, while yet the octave of the fimdamental tone lies above 
the fifth. Indeed, the effect in this latter ease is even still m<we finreign and 
strange : fig. 101, /, shoYe. 



§ 75. 

In other cases, as a general rale, every interval of every harmony may be 
omitted ; only it is of eonrse understood, that if, for any reason, the equivocal^ 
ness arising fifomthe omisdoD of an interval is to be avi^ed, then that interval 
by whose onoission the equivocalness would be produced must not be omitted. 

It is aelf^vident, moreover, that an interval of a harmony must not be 
omitted mmecessarily, in order, perhaps equally without necessity, to double 
another. A harmony which is defective in any interval, always sounds more 
vacant than a complete one ; and hence it should he a rule to take every har- 
mony conipleto, so lon<^ as drcumstanoeB do not render an omission necessary. 
Compare, moreover, § 349. 



(D.) Tone» /oreiffn ia the Harmony. 
% 76. 

The harruoiuc eombinations which we have hitherto explained (rans- 
formatioas of the fundamental harmonies, always eoiisisled ol the ^ame (ones as 
the latter. Harmonic combinations of tones, however, frequently occur in music, 
which [tones] arc found thus combined in none of the fundamental harmonies 
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ahovp entimerated, aud among which fonsoqticntly there is always* at least orv 
tone which does not belong to the tundaiueiital barmoiiy — a tone Joreign to the 
harmony. 

Now if we inquire how su< h an iutt rtvvining of ft tone foreign to the hannony 
takes place, we find it may happen in various ways. Those (Ufforent ways 
cannot here indeed be fiilly exhibited, inasmuch as the fundamental principles 
according to vliicb they oceur are not yet aU made known; we will exliibit a 
few caaei, iunrever, by way of anticipati(»i. 



(10 

INDEPENDKNT KllNTHS. 

§ 77. 

In relation to the above-mentioned subject, it is first of ail worthy of remark, 
that in many ca^s one additional element may be added to a harmony, without 
anything farther. 

Tbis is the case with two species of ehords, namely, with the principal Ibnr- 
fidd chord, and with the fonr-fold chord with nunor fifth. We shall here first 
speak of the former. 

This hannony often appears, namely, enriehed with a minor or major nkUkt 
in addition to its fimdamental tone, its third, and its fifth; and thus, e.g. to 

the fbor-fiild Qft', the tone a or oh hi joined, in addition to its appropriate 

intervals 7 ? 7*], by whidi means haimouic oombinatioDS occur as fiiUow t 




Sneh a ohordj widoh, aoooiding to the intervab of which it oonsiBts, is a third- 
fiflih-seventh-nintb chord, is nsoally called in brief a Mwntk^mfUk ekord or Me 
^ ikt sMMiM-fiMM, and the added interval is called a ninA, becaase, 
when standing in sach positiona as those jnst exhibited, ii «r niuated ut Urn 

distance of nine degrees from the fundamental and base tone ; though, indeed, 
it might with equal propriety be called a second. (Introd. § XXXIII.) The 
appellation ninth, moreover, affords the additional advantage, that such an 

intorval pontains withal a propor name for (his particular case. (See the place 
above referred to.) In order to ^'ive it a still more derided and unequivocal 
designation, and for the sake of distinguitsliiii^' it from other intervals likewise 
called ninths, wc will in particular call this ninth the inilependent ninth. The 
ground of this appellation will be made known in the sequel. 
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More ezamples of rach added mnths may be aeen in figs. ,103 — 109. 
(Rg.l03.) 




YOL. I. O 
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(Fig. 109.) 



BeeOioveii— Mout of Ofim. 
ens. 



to: 



§ 78. 

If now, as is undeniably the ftict, these examph^;^, in part, have a very per- 
ceptible harshness of soinid, it is, on the other harul, (juite remarkable, how soon 
this harshness (iisappear.s th(! uiumeat tlie fundamental tone is omitted; as is the 
case, e. g. in fig. 110, it to n. 



<Fig. 110 ) 
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and fig. ill, ii- to n. 
(Fig. 111.) (*.) 



(«.) 
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v-hfTf fuiother interval in all cnsi's Ijocomos iho Itnne tone instead of the omitted 
I'ljiidanK'utal tone Fiir. llo, /(-, is, iiaiiu ly, in the lirst inversion, with 

the omission of ihc Ainilaunut;!! tdiir. and with tin- addition of the major 
nint^ : i!i fitr. 110, /, tIu' sann' harmony is found in tiic si'i i»nd iiivi-r^ii tl -ind 
fig. 110, m, in the third. — In like manner one sees in fip. Ill, above, and iu 
figs. 1 14- aud 115, below, the same harmony, with the mi/iar ninth in dilTerent 
positions. 



<Flg.ll4.«.) 



(Fig. 114,*.) 




I 



(Fig. 115.) 
I 



*-«-]±z !e 



§ 79. 



The two harmonic combinations referred to, in fig. 102, t, k, p. 192, ditler 

itially, in tbe fiwt that the tone a in the former is a m^or ninth, whereas 

the tone ab in the latter ii a minor ninth. So also in flg. 103, p. 193, we find 
at firak major ninths, then minor. 

When and where the addition of the major or minor independent ninth ii to 
be Implied, cannot be learned till hereafter. It must suffice, iu the pn'sent 
place, to acquire a more full and exact conception of this tranafimnation of a 
chord merely in itself considered. 

In odilition to the peneral remarks hitherto made npon the major and minor 
ninths, taken in the gro?!s, we will now consider each of the two species some- 
what more ^rticularly by itself. 

o2 



X f .111 
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TRAN8FORMATI0ICS OF PUKDAHSKTAL HABMOIIIES. 



(a.) Majof Independent NuUAt. 
§ 80. 

In rolalion to the major inilfpctulcnt ninth, it is to be observed, that it sounds 
agreeably ()nly when it lies hitrher than the original third; as is the casein 
the examples of the major indep -ndent ninth before quoted. The reverse usually 
produces the opposite effect; as, e. g. fig. 116, i.* 

(Fig. 116, t.) ^ 




— n — r^_Q: 



33^ 



and on this aecount musical oompoaeni are aocustomed as&r as possible to avoid 
soeh podtioiw, and to take in tbdr stead rather such poaitioDs as the ibllowing, 
fig. 116,*; 



(Fig. 116. *.)(/.) 



i 













ZM.I 



(».) (n.) (o.) 

-43 . • 



(P) 



33: 



Yet ia the places marked with a band (fir)i in fig. 117, 



.(Fig. 117) 

Flauto. 







E 



we find the major ninth c of the harmony 13b" lying lower than the fundamental 

third d. But the slight and transient harshness of the position in this instance 
is softened and nuliL';i!ed, in part by the otherwise lirnily flowing melody, and in 
part by the ni( ltin'_r, blending sound of the wind in-trumeuts. 

The major ninth usually sounds still more smoothly when it is at the same 
time also placed higher tkui the ftmdamental fifili, as may lie se^ by a com- 
parison of the examples in fig. 116, k and /, with those in fig. 116, above. 
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The wftest efleet of all is realiied wben it lies etUirefy above ; as, e. g. in 
fig. 116» i»i 0,p, page 196. (The caxise of the leas agieeaUe somid in enmplesi 

fig. 116, i and lies in part in the movement of parallel foorths, as wiU appear 
henafter in treating the subject of the oondnet of parts.) 

It is to be observed, that what has now boon said on this subject applies 
only to the ninths here mentioned, namely, the independent nintlis, and not to 
others whidi are to be brought into view hereafter. Hence the following passage. 



8 1 ■- 
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is far from lu'irshnoss, notwithstatidiiii^ the tone oceurring in the second ehord, 

lies lower than the h ; for, this « is n^t in the prestnt chso uq independent 
ninth, but a suspej^iun, of which it is not here in place to speak. 



§81. 

A four-fold chord with the fimdamental tone omitted and a ninlli snbstitnted 
Ibr it, it is often pretty difficult to distuDgnish. The cases most easily recog- 
nized are those of the first inversion, where the base tone is the major diird <^ 
tile fiindamental tone, and benoe the major under-third* of the ba-^e tone is the 
fimdamental tone. In this way one recognizes, in fig. 116, p. 196, the ibnda- 
mental harmony (JR^, and he does this with special ease in fig. 116, n, p. 196, 
where the tones stand above one another by thirds. 

But in case the tones ilo not lie hy thirds above one anotlier, the finding of 
the fimdamental harmony is less easy. The less expert can fbrnish themselves 
a facility Vjy mentally conceiving the intervals to be so transp<)s<'d as tiiat they 
come to stand above one another by thirds. In order, e. g, to find the funda- 
mental harmony of the chords written Id the upper staff in fig. 1 lb, 

(Fig. 118.) 




* The uuder-toird is the third below, the third reckoned downwards irum any given 
tone.— Tn. 
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one changes and transposM them uQdl the notes beoome arraoged in thirds, as 
in the \cmer staff. In this way one oomos to have notiiing but fint invetsionB 
of principal four-fold diords with major added ninths, and cmitled fhndamental 
tones arranged in the position of thirds ; oonseqnently the ftandamoital harmooies 
of these ehonls are as foUow : lib?, Cb?, ^b^, Btt'. 



The riader must have observed long sincf, that siuh a chord, considered in 
reference to the tones of which it is coinpitsed, is entirely similar to an actual 
four-fold chord witli a minor fitth ; and hence every harmonic combination con- 
sisting of such intervals is in itself eguivoeai. Fur, a chord consisting of the 

tones [B/a or \d hja\ or \fb'Ba\, as, j ■ may he regarded 

oqually well as belonging to the fundamental harmony of oil', or to the fuadft' 
mental li.irniouj if^"^ . 

If we rt t:ard it as "ll^, then the note B is tl"' fuiidaiiiental tone, t/ is the 
tundaiiKMiial tliird. f the tiindamontal fifth, and a llu' t'liiidainental seventh; bnf 
if it lie ri L'anlcd as (j^r? vsith the fuiiduinental tone utiuttcd aiirl with the addifinu 
of the iimjor ninth, then JJ is iht* fundamental third, <l tlif fundamental fifth, y* 
the fiindamental seventh, and a the ninth. ( Compare § 100, at A, 2.) 

Though we cannot here fiilly exhibit the means of sliowing to whidi of the 
di^rent species above described one is to regard and treat a oomlnnation of 
tones that may occur with such an appearance, as behmging, — a matter which 
must be attended to hereafter^— still, what is here sud may meanwhfle subserve 
the purpose of calling attention to the perfect external similarity and yet essential 
diflerence of the two things, and of showing how essentially changed every thing 
becomes, accordiog as audi an harmonic combination is r^arded in the one or the 
other point of view. 



(b.) Miner Indepmdeni NuithM. 

§ 83. 

If the tones of a jirinnpal four-fold fhord, transformnd by the omission of 
the fundamental tone amd the addition of a minor ninth, be arranged in thirds 

above one another, as, e. ^. [B d f sb], [gtl b c[ fj, and the like, a chord is produced 
which consists of a base tone, its minor third, minor fiflh, and diminished seventh. 

Inasmuch as the minor ninth, in s\ich a chord, stands at tlu' distance of a 
diminished seventh from the proper third, it not unfrequently obtains in musical 
usage the appellation diminisked s^enth-chord or chord of the diminished 
seventfi. We will willinsrlv adopt this nanu' in our technical languao*, though 
we must unt forget, meanwhile, that what is here calli'd a spvpnth is not pruperly 
such (not a fundanwnfal seventh), but is strictly a minnr niiUh, which is here 
dcnoniinaud a sovt nth, merely on the ground that, btiug reckoned from the 
liast' tone onward, it if* ihe seventh tone. 
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$ 84. 

The minor added ninth, especially in case tin* fundamental tone is omitted, 
often, liko the major ninth, rnnders it diffieuU for the less expert to recognize 
the fundamental harmony. The methf>fl of t^anspos^^^', however, which was 
recommended in the case of the major ninth, answers a good purpose here aiso. 
(§81.) 

(Fig. 119.) 

C7 »t7 87 %\>1 %1 S^l «b7 jF7 



485. 

Tt is, ntoreover, worthy of remark, that in smh an iirrangement of a chord 
by tliirtJs, l ai h tone is separalvHl tVom another by the distance of a minor third ; 
as, e.g. [B d f ab^, or [CtJ E G T^], and the like. Ami if wo pro<t'od farther 

with the combination, as, » ,g. [B d f ab bTl T;i& h], ur [CjJ E G lib cU e g l)b cil], 
or [Ejt GJt B d ej], v-^e. still we find only intenral«» of minor thirds and super- 
flnoiis seconds. But since, on the piano-forte, minor thirds ami superduous 
seeuuds are alike in respect to the number of keys, so in all iusvn two keys lie 
hetween the neighbouring tones of such combinations, or, in other words, the 
tones of sndi ft eoBAinfttioa where et^ually distant fimn each other 

(t. e, according to our reoeived system of temperament, Introd. § XIX;. 

For tliie raaaon, sudi a chord may be regarded in foor different points of 
view, according as the Iteys are named one way or another. If, e,ff. the tones 

are named [eg b dj, the fundaun-nUil luirrnony is <lltt' . Hut if we con.'?idcr 
the key which in the first case was called eJJ, as being the fundameutai 

harmony of the chord as it then stands [f ^ h (1 ] will be " . If again we 
conceive^ to be do, the fundamental harmony of the eombination in this shape 

[f ab b d] becomes . Aud, liually, if we lake as cb, thus making the com- 
bination [f ab <^ we must regard as the fundamental harmony. 

In this way there arises again a new speci(>!^ of eqnivocalness in the case of 
these harmonies. Fig. 120 exhibits this in a tabular view. 
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(Fig. 120.) 
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C7 
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W «7 ftl»7 



ft7 



(Compofe $ 100, at B.) 



I9f 



$ 86. 

SitKf. niorftiver, a fnir-fold chord, IransfoniMil liy the iuiilition of a minor 
ninth, docs not admit of bcinp exhibited without adding a chromatic or trans- 
position sign to at least otic note (especially in the (Use of the Ho-called minor 
keys), and since therefore at least one of the tones of which the chord consists 
is always a 8(M»Iled cinomatic tone (Introd. § XVII), so in this respect every 
harmony thus formed may he called a chrmnaiie ehord-~a ekromaUe harmong. 
(Compare remark on-f XYII, No. 11, of Introduction.) 



§ 87. 

The precautkm which was given ahove in reference to the major independent 
ninths, to place them, wherever it is posnble, higher than the thurd of the fnndap 
mental tone, is vnnecessary in the case of the minor ninths, fig. 121, i — // 



(Fig. 121, t.) (A.) (/.) (m.) (a.) (o.) (p.) 
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and it is equally unnecessary to take care diat they are placed higher titan the 
fundamental fifth, as fig. 121, m, », and o. Indeed, they may widi perfect 
propriety he placed quite the lowest, in the hase, as in fig. 121, p, (The 
latter might in a manner he denominated a fourth tnversum, inasmuch as 
neither the fiudaroental tone, nor the original tfabd, nor the fifth, nor the seventh, 
hut the ninth is aituated in the hase.) 
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§ 87**- 

If, in ]ike maaner as done in 55^, $3 «nd 63^,v«'woald 
fflTeadgate {he Afferent distances whieh oceor between the elements of a pdnc^tal 
ftnr-fold diord, transformed by the addi t i o n of a major or a minof ninth, in erery 
possible position, both among themselves generally, and in particular between 

the base tones and the other elements, vro should here find a far greater multi- 
plicity than was fonnd in the sections above referred to. (We shall recur to 

this Hahjff't ac:ain in tho remark on § 99.) 

"VTlifther to go into a full investigation of this subject, or not, may be ?nib- 
mitted to the ydeasure of the reader. We will here limit ourselyea to the two 
following point - : 

(A.) WAhI tntervais the ninth forms with the other eknu/Us ^ the Aartnanjff 
and vice veriiA ; 

(B.) What tntervais the other elements of the harmony (when they lie 
bighertiian the ninUi) wnakt Aie nmM. 

(A.) 

The ninth J'ormSf — namely, 

, A 

the major ninth the minor ninth 

(t.) with the fondamental tone a 2* or 9*. (n.) with the fondameDtal tone a *2 or •9, 
(k.) " •* third a* 7, (o.) •* third a 

(/.) « « itftha5% (p.) « " fifth a 'S, 

(at.) '* msBthaS*; (g.) " « seventh a* 8. 

(B.) 

With the ninth, — namely. 



toiih the major nmthi tenth the minor ninth, 

(r.) the ibndamental tone forms a * 7, (v.) the fondaraental tone forms a 7 • , 

(*.) « third " 2% (w.) ** third " 2", 

(/.) «« fifth -4, (x.) « fifth « 4*, 

(u.) '< leven^** •G; (x.) ** seventh « 6*. 

Table (A) shows at one view what interval the ninth forms with the base 
tone ia the fundammtal position (in t and «), and in the first, second, and 
third irvfT'^ions (A*, /. w, and <>,p,q')', — table (B) exhibits the distances which 
the oth« T iMtervals make with the ninth in the fourth inversion. (§ 87). 

We kuow, moreover, fi'oni § 7>, that the firms presented in the above tables, 
under the lett^^rs f, », r, and v, sound in a uiauut r harshly, and iVuUi § SO that 
the interval iu s le^^is adapted to be used, and that even the potiitiou I sounds 
at least more smoothly than that in /. 



f ST*'- 

If, aa we did in 1 63 in relation to the three and four-fold chorda, we 
should go into an examination of the entire number of the different possible 
poMtiflTOt <v pennutations of the &ve tones of wliich a four^lbld harmony with 
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the added ninth couswta, we Rhould find 120 of them*. Since, however, as it 
hfts been already remarked, thia species of harmony seldom occurs without the 
onnmon of an interral (tluit of die fundamental tone, § 78), in whieh caae it 
oomes to consist of only fowr tones, whidi admit of only 24 essentially different 
ehaages (as already oompnted in connection witli the subject of the finv'ibld 
haimony, § 63), it follows that the large number of 120 different positions has 
but litde of practical af^licability ; and, moreover, the same &ct is &rther shown 
by stOl another consideration already adverted \q \ namely, Uiat, as it respects 
the moQor ninth, all thoae positions in which the major ninth would stand lower 
than the fundamental third, are likewise but very little used. 



§ 8S. 



If we go into an examination of the difierent portions and inversions of the 
ehwds now under consideration in a manner similar to that in which we, in § 60 
and those that follow, investigated the harmonies there mentioned, we shall find 
as follows: 

(1.) In the frst inversion of a principal f(inr-foM rhnrd with the ninth, 
the original major third is the base tone; the major tundam* nfril fifth beeoi!n'«« 
its minor third ; the principal seventh becomes its minor fifth ; and the major or 
minor ninth beeoiu< s its nnnor or diminished seventh. (The fundamental tone 
itself, when it is not leil out, appears a^i a miuur-sixth.) 

And, vice vers&, the tone which appears, in the first inversion, as the base 
tone, is properly the major third of the fimdamentsl harmony ; the minor ihird 
of the btae tone is the major fiindamental fifth ; the minor filth of the base 
tone is the principal seventh ; the minor or diminished seventh of the base tons 
is the major or minor ninth. (In case the nxth of the base tone accompanies it, 
it [the sixth] is the retained fimdamental tone.) 

If we tske a definite chord as an example, say the principal four-fold chord 
® 7 with a major ninth, the original major third b appears, it is perceived, as 
the base tone, in the first mversiim ; the original major fifth d becomes the 
mmor third of the base tone ; the principal seventh f becomes the • 5 of the 
base tone ; and the major ninth a becomes the • I (the fundamental tone g 
itself, where it is not omitted, appoars as •<>). 

And, vii"e versa, in the first inversion of the said harmony, the base tone b 
is tlie T ; the minor third d of the base tone is F\ the minor fifth f of the 
base tone is * ; the minor seventh a of the base tone is properly the major 
ninth, iV, uf ihu fimdamental tone. (The minor sixth g is the retained funda- 
mental tone R,) 




1x2x3x4x5=; 120. 
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Or, if it is preferred to talcp the four-fald chord C!?' with minor ninth, as an 
example, its major fundamental third f/H appears as the t)asc tone, in the first 
inversion: the oripinal major fifth h i)ecomes "3 of the base tone; the minor 
fnndumental aeveatli ff her-omes • 5 of the hase tone, and the minor ninth y* 
hefonu's ••7. (The lundamental tone, whenever retainod, appears as •tJ.j 

And, vice versa, in the first iiiversiou uf said hariuuuy, the hase tone ffH is 
the T; the minor third b of the base tone is F; the minor fifth d of the base 
tone k «/ and the dimiiikhed sofraitSiy is properly the minor ainllL (1%e * 6, 
is die letBined fandun«atal tone.) 

(3.) In ike ateond mvernim of a principal fcsT'fold ohord with • ninth, the 
originBl major fifth heoomes the hase tone; the principal seventh becomes tb» 
minor third ; the major or minor ninth becomes tlie major or minor fifth; and 
the major fundamental third becomes the major sixth. (The fimdamenlal tone 
itself, when it is not omitted, ^ipeais aa a minor fimrth.) 

And, vice versAy the tone which appeared, in the second inversion, an the 
hase tone, i«? the major fifth of the fundamental harmony ; the "3 of the ba«e 
tone is the- pririf iyial seventh; the major or minor fifth of the hasp tone is the 
major or aiinur ninth; and the (? • nf the l)ase tone is the T. (In case the •4 
of the haae tone appears in connection with it, it is the retained liiudamental 
tone.) 

If we take some particular chord as an example, say the principal four-fold 
chord (j|jf 7 with major nuith, we find that in this second iuversion the fillh d 
i^ipears as the base tone; the principal seventh J" becomes •3of the base tone ; 
the ninth abeoomee 5*; and the third b becomes 6*. (The fimdamental 
tone^ itself, when not admitted, appears as *4.) 

And, vice in the second invendon of the above harmony, the base tcme 
(lis the uP/ the minor thirdy* of the base tone is the principal seventh; the5»a 
is properlj tbe JV^; and the 6 • A is the T. (The«4,^, is the retained It.) 




Or if we select the four-fold chord with minor ninth for our example, 
its fifth, in its second invenion, appears as the base tone; the principal 
seventh, </, as of the base tone; the minor ninth, as of the base tone; 
and the third, ytt^ aa 6*. (The fondsmental tone, e, when retained, appears 
as*4w) 

And, vice versA, in die second inversion of this harmony, the base tone, b, is 
the die df of the base tone is the prindpal seventh; die ^d,^ of the 
hase tone is properly the minor ninth ; and the 6«, ^ is the T. (The '4^ e, is 

the retained fundamental tone.) 

(3.) In (he third inversion of a principal four-fold chord with a ninth, the 
prindpal seventh becomes the base tone ; the T becomes the 4* ; the /'becomes 
6»; and the major or minor ninth becomes the 3* or 'S. (The fimdamental 
tone it«eif, when it is not left out, appears as 2*.) 
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Andy vice TenA, the tone wUdi i^peen, in the third inTcnIcni, ee die hue 
tone, ie the prindpal seventh ; the 4« of the base tone is the 6 • cf Ami haae 
tone is F ; the 3* or • 3 of the haee tone w the major or minor ninth. (When- 
«?ev the 2* of the base tjom appean, it is the retained fundamental tone.) 

If we taico a particular chord as an example, if you please the principal 
four-fold chord with inHjor ninth, in the third invprsdon, we find that the 
principal seventh, /, appears as tht- base tone ; the T, by becomes 4» of the 
bai^e tone : the F, d, heoimeci C • ; and the A, a, becomes 3 • ; (the fundamental 
tone g itself, when nut omitted, appears as ^v) 

And, vice versA, in the third inversion of the above harmony, the Ijase tone 
J' is the * the 4», A, is 7*; the 6», e^, is F ; and the 3*, a, is the major ninth. 
(The 1',g, is the retained R.) 




Or if we chooee for our exan^le the Ibar-fold chord 0' with minor ninthi 
its j^uieipal ee?enth, d, appears, in the third inversion, as the base tone; the T, 
^ as 4* of the base t(me; the ^, as 6 • of the base tone; and the minor 
nindi,/ as •3. (The fimdamental tone itself, e, whenever it is retained, 

l^pears as 2 *.) 

And, vice versA, in the third inversion of this harmony, the base tone, d, is 
the principal seventh: the 4*, of the base tone in T ; the 6% b, is F; and 
the 'B, is the niiru I ninth. (The 2% e, ia the retained fundamental tone.) 

(4.) Finally, it the ninth itself lie^ in the base — a ease which may be 
termed a fourth mversi&n S7), the ninth itself apj>ears as the basp tone; the 
T beeornes the 2 • or 2 • • ; the F becomes '4 or 4* ; and the s becomes • 6 or 6* . 
(The fundamental tone itself, when not omitted, appears as • 7 or 7*.) 

And, vice versa, the tone which appears as the base toDB in the fourth inver- 
sion, is the major or minor ninth itsdf, the 2 orf*- of the base tone is T; 
the *4 or 4* of the bass tone is F; the or 6* of the base tone is s. (In esse 
the * 7 or 7« of the base tons appears, it is the retained fondamental tone itsdf.) 

If we take » particular chord as an eiample, say the prine^al fonr-lbld 
chord IK' with major ninth, in tl» fborth inversion, we find that the miyor 
mndk, a, nppears as the base tone ; the T, becomes 2 • of the base tone ; the 
F, d, becomes •4; and the i,f, becomes 6. (The fondamental tone itself y. 
If not omitted, appears as • 7.) 

And, vice versA, in the fourth inversion of the said harmony, the base tone, 
a, is the major ninth ; the ^2», A, is the '4, is F\ and the -6,^ is », 
(The • 7, y, is the retained B.) 
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Or if we take ftr an eninple the principal tnif-ftM doid 9' minor 
ninths the ndnor ninth,/, appcurt;, in this fimrtb mvmiony aa the haae tone, the 
aa 3** of the heee tone ; the /*, aa 4* of the haae tone ; and the 9,d, 
aaG*. (The fimdamental tnie, e, when retained, iqpfiean aa 7*.) 

And, vice roA, in the Ibnrth inTeraionof the above hanuHiy, the haae tone, 
/. ia the minor ninth; the S-,^ of the haae tone ia 7/ the 4% B, ia F; and 
the 6*, 1^ ia the principal seventh. (The 7 *, b the retamed J?.) 

Aa a wful exercise for the purpoee of rendering the relations of the above 
diaogea entirely familiar, the less expert might write oat in notes all the 
possible principal four-fold chords in all the possible inversima, and pre tO 
themselves a full and definite account of every note ; as, p. g. 

(1.) The prini ipal four-fold chord (iJ^ with major ninth, iu the first inversion. 
The base tone (° is the original major third; — g, the minor third of the base 
tone, is the major luudamental fifth; — ih, the minor fifth of the base tone, is 
the principal seventh ; — the minor ueveulh of the ba^e tone, is properly the 
major ninth. 

(2.) The ibiir*ft]d diord with minor nhith, in die firat invenkMi. The 
haae tone, is tlie original major third, 

(3.) The fimr-ibld diord with major ninth, in the aeeond invenian. Hie 
base toney i8,&e. 

(4.) The firar-feld chord with ndnor ninth, in the aeeond inTeraion. The 
baae tone Ac. 

(5.) Tlie four-fold efaoid with major ninth, in the third inveraioQ. The 
base tone bfe, &c. 

(6.) The foar-foki chord ®7 with minor ninth, in the third inTenion. The 
base tone Z»b, &c. 

(7.) The four-fold chord with minor ninth fit is here only that a fourth 
inversion is properly applicable), in the fourth inversion. The base tone, &c. 
(%.) The four-fold chord with major ninth, in the first inversion. 
(9.) '« « ** " with minor ninth, " " « 
(10.) ** ** " ** with major ninth, in the second inversion. 
(11.) « «« « «• with minor ninth, «* •* *« 
&e. &C. 

Aftn this, one may in tiio same manner again go through the chords he has 
pa<^sed over, for the purpose of obaerviii;:. in the case of each, n|KMi which of two 
different fundamental harmonies such and such an harmonic combination mipht 
properly depend. The harmonic combinations, e.y. in fig. 122, m, n, o,/», and r. 



(Fig. 122. f.) (*.) (/.; (m.) 
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{m.} (•.) (p.) (3.) (r.) (*.) (/.) 




might equally well ho 7 or wo fan therefore put iiiitlcr flicni the desig- 

nution (if*', and rinder the latter the other designation also "f ' ; and the same 
can be done in the case of all other harmonies of this species. (Compare §^'2.) 
In like manner, examples of niin(»r ninths may afterwanls he gone through with, 
and hoth singing and beariug exercises may be* cumiected tberevvith, as was 
recommended in § 53. 



It maj be wdl, m 6r at ft can be done widurat anticipating too modi, here to Ci- 
tabUdithe view wUdi I have taken under tbe head of ind^endetU m£/U, difieiing aa 
U doea from all that others have heretofore taught. 

I mean the ninth which has been treated in the foregoing pages as an independent 
ninth, because it is not confined to the coDditions of transient notes and notes of sus- 
pension, — is not merely an accessory tone of an harmonic interval lying next to it* hut 
may occor independently of all tliia* 

It la quite troe, indeed, tiistnoat nintha admit of being explained according to Oe 
principles of tones of transition and suspension ; and many theoristst have by thti 
mean'^ suiFered themselves to be led into the error of explaining all ninths, in general, 
as suspensions. But nintiis not unfrequeuUy occur which throughout do not regulate 
themselves according to the lairs of transitions and suspensions, but proceed in a manner 
wholly independent of them. It nqnirea but a f^anee at flgi. 108—109, pp. IflB and 
IM, figp. 119 and 118, beloir, and fig 117, p. 106» 



(ng. IW.) FR «NFn RtTF B 




(Fig. 118.) T R F N T R 



• The examples m, n, o, q, r, the second chord of 4, and t, might certainly be either 
•ff7 or C7i but p, and the fiiat chord of $, together with •', k, and /, as they all contain 
the fbndamental tone e, can only be 7^Ei>. 
t At their head iBJoft.jnL£M0y«r. 
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to be convlncetl ibut the progi esttion ol these luuUis (Lo say nothing of their free and 
independent eatianct* iutu the hariuuu^j dues not al ail regulate itself accordiug to the 
lam of tnnsitioiis; (more on flds pdot in tlie doctrine of the progreaioB of tnuient 
notes, § 443). The connetioii therefbie Ibices iladf upon nt* that, in certain cues, 
ninths appear which are independent of tiUM lawi ; and it it in thaie CMM that I name 
them tndependaU ninths. 



If, after thebe suggestions, the view of those seems to be incorrei't who would explain 

all the ninths in a mass as snspeorions, we most, on the oflwr hand, also examine the 
?iew of anotlier party* wlw rsguni cMiy nMA at «» aefaof Acur^^ 

consider it a proper fundamenial harmony, calling it a nintA-chcrd of a seventh'TtmA- 
chord. (§ 51, Remark.) But this multiplication of fundamental harmonies is, in my 
opinion, wholly unnecessary and useless-, for, a principal four-fold chord or seventh 
harmony with au added ninth is in ail respects, with the exception of this umth, per- 
Ibedy like meh a dMHdwitlioiitatit ninth; it haa Ifa litnatiom on (he tame dtgrca of the 
•eale» itt aeventli iaaiiliject to the taone km of prograaalon, at if no ninth were preieaU 
and so lilKewise its third, &c. — and such a harmony with aointh is UMMtnatBcaUy followed 
by the three-fold harmony of the fourth deforce above, just as is the same harmony without 
a ninth, &c. (all which will be more fully and particularly treated hereafter in its proper 
place). Now, in view of all this, there certainly is more reason to explain a four-fold 
diord with a iiinth« merely at a foor-lbld chord with a ninth, than to give it tfie otamp 
of a peenUar and dittbct fimdamental luumony* S96» Hemark.) 

Other music-tcachm, afrain. would explain chords of the species [}i d fa] as actual 
seventh-chords, and accordingly would, e. g. explain the tone b in tig. 116, A — p, on 
page 196, as the fundamentaJ note 82). Bnt if, in th»e examples, we find that the 
dioid [B d fa] it ha an partiealaia liiKe the four-fold chord ft 7 in the fiitt Uivenion, it 
certainly it hut natnial to etplain It as such- If we find, namely, that the base tone 
exhibits no tendency whatever to ascend to the fourtli or de-cciul to the fifth, as does the 
fundamental tone of a four- fold chord, but most naturally and strongly inclines to proceed 
a single minor degree (or half step) upwards to the tonic note, just as does the third of 
the principal foar4bld chord, that, on die otlier liand, the third of the bate tone hat 
exBctl J tlie tame freedom as tlie ftfth of the principal fonr^fold chord,— 4l»at die minor 
fifth of the base tone shows a tendency to move in the tame manner at if it were the 
principal seventh, and that the seventh of the base tone wears the same character that 
is usual with the major ninth ; — if, tinally, we find that the tonic harmony most naturally 
follows tliit, chord, just as it docs the four-fold chord : — then we have all these conclusive 
reasons for reading thia chord as being that to which in all its particolars it to perfectly 
corretponda, and not at that to wUch neitha itt modulatory progretsion at a wholOi nor 
die ptogr esd ott of itt individntl intervato, will correspond. (More on tUt tubjcct hero- 
alter.) 

All this, moreover, hoidi good a;^ai[ist the view of tho«e who, a«5, r. g. Vogler, would 
regard also the so-called diminished seventh- chord as a peculiar and distinct fundamen- 
lal chord ; and lienoe the baae note of die tame aa tlie fmidamental, its third at the 
fandamental third, tec. All that waa juit laid in relation to the Uidiridaal mtervalt, 
qiplietbere alto to fig. 121, p. 200; and it it perceived also, in relation to harmonic 
succetision, that ^uch a chord is always most naturally followed by (he thrtn -fold har- 
mony lying next above the base note, while the other foiir-luld chords require the 
harmony of the fourth above, which [harmony of the fourtii above] is entirely foreign 
to the chord [Of, B d f], as may be teen from the following; examine in J. To get rid 

* fV> W. Marpwrg it at the head of this tcliool. 
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of this inconsistency, and yet at the same time to be able to rcpard the aforesaid seventh- 
chord as a fimdamental one, many would explain the liarmomc succession in K, below> 




as, e. g. A. F. C. KolLmn, in his New Theory, Chap. 8, § 12, and in ha Prticticai Guide 
to Thorough Base, Chap. 4, § 7. — ! — (Compare Remark on § 51.) 



One liOfdt in eondoiion. on tiie qnotion, why I rapraent tk§ mitpaidiiA nbdki at 
txebuioelif Monging to oidy two fundammUd hartMimt, Tlie reason is simply this : 
I have never observed that in other harmonies a ninth can appear thus independent, 
but in these last always merely as an acressory note to an actual liarmonic tone, or, as 
it is usually termed, as a transition or a suspension. This subject al&o will be more 
particalarly treated hereaAer in the doetrinn of tihe progreaioo of nintba. (CamiMio 
Beniariion§a80.) 



(2.) 

TRAV8F0BMATI0M OF A HABHONT BY A CHBOMATIC BLBTATIOH OB 

DBPBE88I09 OF AN INTBBYAL. 

§ 89. 

In like manner as, in the transformation of chords which has been treated 
in the preoeding section^ we ham seen an interyal added to a harmony which 
was ibnign to it» eo alao wenot nnfrcqucntly find enetfitM vUervalf arbUrwrily 
foittdcT lowered bjf a ckronutiie sign. 

One metanoe of this kind particalarly worthy of renuok is the aibitniy 
duomatio ehvoHim of the third of the fimr^fM ehord wik tmaUJifik. This 
harmony often appears, namely, in certain cases (wludi however cannot he 
definitely pointed out nntil hereafter), transformed in such a way, that, instead 
of the minor third appropriate to it, a tone is emplu} cd which constitates the 
miyor third of the fundamental tone ; as, e. in the fundamental harmony 

the tone 4^ instead of </. In thb way the note 7, appropriate to the fimdamental 
harmony *||' in fig. 123, 



(Fig.l28,».) (».) (/.) («.) (».) (o) (g.) 
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it dianged into in fig. 123, k. The tame thing oocub m the tnTermcnu 
in fig. 123, /, and those that follow, where throughout ~riU is arbitrarily used 

instead of (/. 

It might lu' sail! that the socondarv foiir-fohl chortl assMtin's in thi^ case 
a trait of the characUT of the principal tuur-fuhl chord U^, usurpiug a cha- 
racteristic sign of the Hume, nainely, the major third, 



§ 90. 

The above enmplee, as they hen stand, souod indeed somewhat harshly 
and disagreeably ; but this harahness disappears, if we 

(A.) Leave ovU the Jmidamentai tenet and at the same time 

(B.) Phtee tke elevated JkndaneiUtti third higher than the jMamentai 
fifth ; fig. 123, and p. 208. 



) 91. 

(A.) The omission of the fimdamental tone takes place almost' uniform* 
ly. Examples of the contrary are found, however, in fig. 124 (fiom the In- 
trodoetioa to ffojfdn'e Creation). 



(Fig. 124 



HAYDN'S CBEATIOH. 

b ^a 




in iig. 129 (from a piano-forte sonata in Eb by Beethoven) : 



(Fig. 125.) 



BEKIUUVEH. 



VOL. I. 
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in fig. I '26 (from WtiMir's FrebcLutz [Free-archer]), 
(Fig. 126.) Chfonu.. 



r ^ Hal das tnr mIb Oe-bci Im Star - nL 



/7\ 



3? 



Ca«^<'s arc lt»ss rare in %vhi< h th>- t'unilannMital tone i-* at first struck, but soon 
quitU'tl again, and i-xt liaiigt'd for ati(»;!i.'r iiittTval, nauiely, for the l"uudaiii»;atal 

seventh ; as in fig. 127, at the chord ^ c o^].* 

(Fig. 127.) 



I 




»J #1 



pi 



I ' 1 1 i ' ' ■ ' ' "" """" ' 



Id the place of tlie omitted fimdamental tone, we may, if we please, add tke 
minor independent ninth, — a combination of times whidi veryfreqnently oocors, 
and whidi is probably yery &miliar to the reader: fig. 133, r — tf, on page 208, 
fig. 128, below, and fig. 129, t, k, /, m, on next page. 



(Pig. 128) 




• It will be observed, that the chord here is originiilly that of [/9 ace], and, by 
sharpening the third, becomes [/ «! ail c e]. Thus the iimdumcutal tone here is /|, and 
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(o-) (p.) (q) (r.) 




This is the second case in whicli the independent ninth occurs, — the case briefly 
adverted to in § 77, It sounds as softly and suKmlhly in this case, as tjie 
(undamental tone, whose place it supplies, would sound harshly and rouf^hly. 
Indeed, the harshness which would ari.s<> fmni the relation of the fundamental 
tone can he effectually softened only hy at k'a■^t IcttiiifX tiu- ninth be h«'ard iu- 
terchanijeahly in cnnnrclion with the finidanient.il tcin', and by thus treating the 
fundamental a.s if it were employed only fur a little time — a niniiii iil, a.s it were 
— in the place of the nin;li : as, e.g. fij^. 1'23, », p. '206, instead of iig. 123, u>^ 
on the same page. (Compare also fig. 129,/? — m, above.) 

(B.) A chotd of the species liere under consideration always sounds far 
more agreeably when its eievated third ia situated higher than its JUndamental 
JijU, or, in other words, when these two tones form with one another the interval 
of a supe^fimm sixtA, and not that a diminisked third i this will appear 
from a oompaiison of the examples in figs. 123, o and r, with those <tf the same 

Hence it follows, that such a harmony in tAe first inversion (as in fig. 123, 
r, p. 208) can never sound very well,, or, in oth^ words, that this species of 



the ibndsmental seyenth is 7, or — on octave lower — e. Hence it is seen how the 

example applies in illu'^trating the rule: the /"5 — the fundamental tone — is struck at the 
commencement of the chord, but, being only uu eiyAM-notc, it coutinuea but luilfas long 

as the other tonen of the chord — c and a^, the UUtec being gKorter-notes, and is then fol- 
lowed by e — the fundamental keventh. — Tb. 

V 2 
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traii^furniati m dcM's not apply wtU to tfifjlrst inversion of tho four-fold chord; 
iHuuiHf, ill tlic first invcrsioa, the original third always lies the lousest. In iig. 
130, howevi r, 

(Fig. 130. i.) 



— 



■ 



Q. Q. O. 



5K> 



I I I 



o 



1^ 



1 



MABCBLLO. 




we find * pontion of thu kind in in the dioxd [«)tlb^]» m alw in fig. 131, 
below, in the second measure, probably with a view to lender the eipreeoon of 
e^wdally eiHrrowiiiL 

Avdmt: (Fig. 131.) 



I 



Tt. rrrrr , 

We frequently find an harmonic conibinat on on paper, so to speak, which 
appears as if it involved a diminished third, while the impression made upon 
the (>ar is entirely diflereut from this. TbuS| e, g, in the second measure of 
fig. 132, 

(Fig. 132 ) TOOLBE. 



I 



i 



S3 



- - tm 

AO. 



ol 



-€3- 



the tones [cHl ff] form, to the eye, a dimiiii-^hed third ; but the ear (as we shall 
leani lu^reaflerj perceives the tone which is written as e^, not as ctl, but as /*, 
and tlierefore the chord does not sound harshly, as it must necessarily do in case 

it impressed itself on the ear as [/^^ff h]. 

The elevation of the third most fnTpiently occurs in the position of fAe 
second inversion, and this position of such a chord most oommonly bears the 
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natue of superjluaus sixiJt-chord, or chord of the supfrHuous sixth, because the 
I'levated third which it ooutains makeji a .snpcrlluuus sixth witli the base tone. 
Fig. 1*23, m, jp, i-, ou page 208. It usually appears, moreover, with the t'unda- 
mental tone omitted, aa in lig. 123,/?, on page 208 ; or with the oiliiib sdlwtiiated 
Jbr the fiuidaiiiental, as in fig. 123, s; rarely with tlie fbndamenUl tooe retained^ 
M in fig. 123, m ; wd stOl more nrely witbonk the Mveotli, as in fig. 123, 
In fig. 133, 

IX- CI i-itB, di-Mil - - tal 



I have afetemptod to eihibit % choid of this Idnd, with the oniisdon of both 
^ ftmdniiiental tme and of the ninth, and alao tsS the aeventii, and in raeh a 
form, that, in the sUenoe of all other instrnmento, the kettle drum only girea 

the baee tone (the fundammtal fif^h), while the voices alone give the tmpetu 
flooiiB sixth of the base tone. (Compare fig. 235, at the end of this Tolume.) 

The third inversion of the harmony in qnestiou is but little used, though it 
is not di'void of pondncss of .sound, as may be seen from the examples in fig. 
123, and /, p. 20^, and fig. 129, »/, p. 211. 

77//' fourth inversion (§ 87) is little used, and little fit to be used. Fig. 
123, u, p. 208. 



§ 92. 

Tt not unfrpqufntly proves to be difficult to the le^ expert to distini^uish this 
species of harmony. As a facility in this caw, it may be obsorvid, that, amnntj 
the notes of which mich a harmony oonmnts, tlirre are always two which form 
with each other the interval of a siipertluoiis sixth, or of a diminbhed third : in 
fig. 123, e. ff. on page 2Ub, wu every where find either /—d% or dZ—f. The 
upper note of the superfluous sixth, or the lower note of the dimnnshed third, 
ts always the elevated third of the fimdamental note; and benoe the fiindamental 
harmony of the above example is 'lb'. In like manner, we find, in fig. 124, p. 

209, thi' siiiH Tilii 11^ isixth Jb^/iJ, which acconlingly indicates the fundamental 
harmony ' D : and in the same maimer, wy recognizcv, in fig. 125, p. 20^, the 
fiindamental harmony »g7 j \^ i-2G, p. 210, "^iP ; in fig. 127, p. 210, "ftj^ . 
infig. I28,p. 210, »a',&e. 

I 93. 

Suioe, moreover, snch dioids as tbose whieh have been described do not 
admit of bdng represented in onr system of notes without the prefixmg of a 
chromatic mgn to at least one note, so every chord of this species, in like manner 
as the chord of the diminished seventh (§ 86), may be called a chrmnaiio ekord, 
(Intiod. 4 XVII, Remark, No. 1 1.) 
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§ 94. 

In likr manner as, in the chords hitherto treated, the minor fundamental 
third of a four-fold chord with a minor fifth was arhitrarily transformed into a 
major third, wc mav nt least ronccivc to onrsolves the fifth of a principal fonr- 
foW chord to be arbitrarily lowered ; us, e. g. tlie uKtior fifth f*5k Iraiistbrmed into 
a minor fifth /, in the harmony tJ?, in wliich case the harmony \B (^ySaJ 
appears as being changed to \B d!S,fa\\ e. g. fig. 134, below : 



(Fig. 134.) 



One perceives at the first glanc<?, that in such a case exactly the same 
harmonic combination occur** as is prndm ed by an arbitrary elevation of the 
third nf the harmony "tl^, and that nct^jrditigly the chord** above referred fo in 
figs. -133, on p.iLTt s "20S — 213, all admit of being regarded a« principal 
four-fnlil ( bonis traiist"oriiie<l. 

Constujuently such an harmonic combination as the following, g. 



— - t>l l> l jy t 

is eqnivociil, in the drcnnutonoe that it may be e^lained in two diffwent wayt ; 
naiDely, either as depending npon the fimdamental harmimy ' ^th an elevated 
third, or as depending upon the harmony ®' with a depreeeed fifth. (Compare 

% 100, at A, 3.) 

We shall find, in the sequel, particularly in the doctrine of transition, that 
harmonio combinations of the .spec ies treated in this section admit of being 
explained in still another way, by often reducing themeelves to mere tranntions. 



% 95. 

It is, moreover, wortliy of remark, that such chords a!« thofte in fiff. 123, 
p — tt, ou page "20**, iiave, Nvlien regarded accurdiug to the distances of the 
keys of a pianoforte, a pt rli ( t rt.scuiblancc to other four-fold chords which are 
entirely diverse. Compare fig. J with K. 

hi I'i 

The difference consists, in a manner, only in name : one sounds like the other 
(and partleularly so according to our received system of temperament — Introd. 
% XIX.) Hence arioea again a new equivocaliieBa. (Compare § 100, B.) 
Here too, exerdwe of the kind propoeed in § 88 cannot fidi to be naefiiL 
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REMARK. 

I must here add some farther remarks upon the mode of representation* which I have 
adopted from § 89 onward to the present place, for the purpose of showiag that it is both 
more simple attd more natural than that found in our th^ries heretofore, and also that it 
ymaUa a graaUr vandg utptdit uA i» eomeqaratly more rich and frtdtfui in ex- 

That it is more siniple , is sufBciently sliown by a single consideration. While, acond- 
iiig to say moie of lepreseatatiou, the fiallowing four difiierent harmonic combuatioiis 



(1) "5 (2) i (3) a (4) a 

98 M M dii 

F F F F 



all adniit of being derived firom one and the samefundamcntai iiarmony, which is already 
iwim, Dunely. either from the harmonj with tn elevated third, or from the priodpel 
fbor^fbid chord W iritb a deprened fifth; oar muflie-tea^eis heretofofe,oii the oontfary* 

raneeived themselves obliged to invent four peculiar and distinct fundemental chords for 
the explanation of these four harmonic combinations, naniely : (1) a so-culled major- 
diminished, (2) u doubly diminished three-fold chord, (3) and (1) two seventh-harmo' 
oies of a similar species : 

(i)r (!!)• (ni)f (IV) 1 

d« f dft f 

B DS B D« 

and, accordingly, the chord which is designated by a figure (I), above, is here explained 
as a second inverbiuu of the fuiidumuatal harmony (1) ; Ogure (2) ah the fin>t invcrsiou 
of the fondaxnental barmony (U) ; figure (3) at the ieeond inTecaioa of the fnndaioental 
hanmny (HI) ; and iffut (4) aa the first invenion of (IV). Now on tiie qaettioo, 
which of the two offers the advantagea of the greater na^UcU^t no one can be at a loai 
to decide. (Compare the remark on § 51.) 

So also does my mode of explanation show itself, with equal cieamei»s, to be more in 
cor^mwiiy tcUh the ruUure qf the thv^ than the old method, and that too in many parti> 
oilan. 

/» the first place, it sounds rather etrangdy to hear the term fundamental harmaii§ 
pcedicated of combinalionB of tones which are not found anociated together in the acale 

of any one key whatever ; as [F dl: b], [F djl a], [F d|} a b], and [F dH a c]. 

In the second plarr, these fundamental harmonies, and espcci.iHy that in No, IV, if 
they were to be recognized m such, would depart, in res>pect to harmonic succession, 
irom the nature of all other harmonics: for, in supposing the fundamental harmony 
JXih IV to Ibntt tbe besi* of the ehord No. 4» and tbit tone i>ff to bethe fundaraenud 
tone, we are oppoied bjr all the inconsittendes and absnrditiei wbidi we have oenauied 
above in respect to other pretended fundamental harmonies (in the remark on § 88); 
while, on the corfrnry, as soon as all four combinations are regarded as depending 
upon "bf or it becomes perfectly natural that they all require the three-fold chord 
of e. 



* TUB mode of lepreaentation, wiiidi colnddes in part with JTiMefy^ 
Gnandaaige, ^c- ) 15, waa fintpn^Mied and employed by me in the fii^t volume of tfaia 

Theory, whicli nppeared in tbe year 1817, pp. 130 and 177, and in the third volume, p. 

and may be con.sidered as received ever since that time ; it lias at least been adopted 
by the modern writers, though without naming me in the case. 
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And if, thirUg, tbe progression of the individual intirvali of these combinatioM is 
taken into the account, and it is found that every thing a£^ee«' io the fact, as. according 
to this latter view, it cprtuiTtly must, tliat in all the combinuiions of Xos. 2 io 4, above, 

the tone o inclines to proceed exactly according to the laws for the progression of 

sevontbs, while the tone c, in each instance, dcracans iticlf as a minor ninth, &tc.— * 
if this also be taken into the account, certainly every doubt must be dispelled. 

Finally, as to the affirmation made in the conmeneemeBt of diis remark, that my 
mode of repreaenting the cliords in qnevCkm ha* Mere variehf tupeeit and ia therefere 
More rich and fruitfiU m explanation, I must refer, in part, to ^ 94, above, and in part 
and indeed chioHy to devdopmenfa wbteli trill hereafter be made in the ooniBa of Uiit 
work {\h 401—106). 

The lad* mMeover, that this whole species of transformation admits of bciug 
explained aa eoniattaig of mere tnuuitioa notes, will be mentioned lufher on 406). 
I have entirely omitted to mention, moreover, in the foregoing pangnphi,;.tbe ftct 

that thcnrists* explain the use of the chords here under consideration, and_ espedaQy 
that of the chord of the superfluous sixth, in the so-called sfrirt mode of xrritinfj, and 
pariicula ly in the church style, as disallowed- I might easily di?ipatch this subject 
at once, by referring to passages hitherto quoted from the classic niuiaical compofiers. 
J Haydn, e. g. in hit sonl-etinlng *' Stdvt Begina** (wMeh b, perhaps, more traly 
of the chttneh^mnsie character than any of hia other chnreh ]rfee«a), after n pnlnde 
of ten mca<;ure8, commences the voice parts in a free manner with the chord of the 
superfluous sixth, fig. 128, p. 210; and surely no one n ill he profane and base enough 
tn cpn«nre this ancelic song ! I might satisfy mj-self with simply referring to this and to 
iiuiiiy other like uuihonties. Since, however, the expressions allowed and forbidden 
In this or that style meet tM at every glance into the theoretical books hitlierto pub- 
lished, I will hen take occasion to explain myself oooe for all on this sa1i({ect. H tkt 
first place, then, as it respects the distindllon between strict and free style, I will here 
only confess beforehand (what I propose hereafter more fully to develope in its proper 
place, namely, in connection with the subject of ApstheHrs) that I think but little of 
this whole distiucliou, and least of ail of thmc technical theories which say : " this or 
that ia ibrhidden in the strict style, but la allowed in the free.*' Whatever soonds posi- 
tively ill, theory should forbid every where; but that which sonods wdl, can tatiooally 
be forbidden no-where. Accordingly, if a prohibition Is really well foimded, that stj/U 
only Is good which avoids what is forbidden ; and every other, which, less scrupulous, 
violates that principle — steps over upon that forbidden ground, is necessarily a faulty 
style — the so-called free style, i- e. a style contrary to good rule, and of course a bad 
style, or, to say the least, a worse one than the other. 

As it respects, in perticolar, Ifte aerafar or |iro/Sifie, and ike dkurdk or eaered iigle, 
I have very much too high an opinion of (he latter to regard it as essentially dependent 
upon such technical prohibitions. Woe to the dignity of the church style, if its dis- 
tinction from the profane is to be sought in it^ being prohibited the use of this or that 
technical material ! What would a sensible painter say, if a theorist were to teach hint, 
that in painting a spiritual ^ctnre he mnst nse no red, no green, and no fire coloiir,— 
or that he must allow no two lines to oocor in the pietnte wUdi would form with each 
other an angle of so and so many degrees ? ! Perhaps, indeed, in some cases he will not 
see fit. in a picture of the child in the manger, to blend the purple colour in the harmony 
of shadings ; but, suppose he does not use it in this particular case, will he for this rea-scwa 
be guilty of so gross an impropriety as to condemn its use in general for a reUgious 

• e. g. Marpurg, in his Generalb, II, 3. Abschn. 3 & 0. Absatx, p. 135, Ait S, 
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picture f aiid thus, of «)ttrse, even in a glorificaiionf or a sharp angle in a crucijixion or 
teourging f (Upon flw CMlltial EKtwe of Uw dnHdi style, compare moreover my 
treadse ia the third Tdume of the periodical CSdUot 6th yeu, 1826. pege 173.) 

FuuUy, loinethiiig requires to be nUd in relation to the fact, that many theorists forbid 
chords nf the spcrtrs nnie vnder cnnndcrntuni, in certain positions, which I have not 
myself, in the foregoing; yianvirraphs, forbidden. Thus, c. g. Marpnrg* , and after him 
Henry Christian A'oe^ + , teaches thai ihe so-called doubly duuiuifihed lhrec-f»>ld chord 

[dH f aj in the fourth-sixth position^, thus,<». g. [A. f (12,], is not in practice [" inder 
prari to h*i used. — ^Thia agaia is very incorrect, as m shown even by fig. i'23, <j[, 
p. 210, to say nothing of other proof. It iM true, indeed, that in die poeiti<« ebove- 
nemed [A dUl f) thie choid sounds hsuhly; but this is not due to the to^csUed tizth- 
fourth position, but to the **™™'*'»*^ third [dH f] alresdy considered in § 9i, (B). 

With equal inaccuracy Koch^ teaches that the (proposed) seventh harmony (DfiF 
A c] is to be used only in the first inversion [F a c <lllj. According to this, the example 
[A c f dtlj would be unusable ! fig. 133. /, p. 2lU ; while at the same time it is only such 
pontioQs as [A c dJt f] ^t soomd ^r^hiy, and these on the gnrand of their dimiiiiriied 
thiid. 

It is here very clearly seen how the inventors of the above-mentioned prohibition 
of the fourth-sixlh and the third-fmirth-sixth position allow themselves to be deceived 
by one-sided anil partial views! They uuciuestionabiy had in their eye, at the time of 
writing, those very combinations m which diminished thirds happen to occur i and, 
without obeerring that the badness of sound in tliia perticulsr esse arose from tlie dimin- 
ished tUfd, end iMtced of Ibrblddiog simply Awt they were short-di^ited enough to 
look for tlfte eense of the imperfection of sound in the loiiith-sixth or tliird-fourih position 
hi the gro%?, and inconsidei^te enough to proclaim the imnuttoxe result of such Apertial« 
limited observation, as a universal prohibitory law • 

Thus the teadierB of tlie art (1 do not say all thii» merely on the ground of the case 
beive ne, wh^ Is really one of very little importance, but as a genend icnMilt once 
ftr all, because our boohs of instruction Ui the art teem with prohibitions and diree> 
tions of a like stamp, as an ordinary and general fact !) — have, by an unadvised stamping 
of partially true but yet cssentrally misconccivci! o'l'-ervations, proposed as general rules, 
loaded tiae doctrines of the art by degrees with an unforttinnto mass of groun<lles8 
protiibitions, which, as needless fetters, can only injure the ari without benefitting it, 
and iriiieh we may in n thousand cases freely vioIatB without in the least offending 
tlie ear. Hits ftct is the mora strfldng* inaamudi aa these teadien* and particularly 

iKbcAlU treat such chords aa [f a b dit], and so alsoY tbe chords [DS f a], [Dl f a c), and 

[Fab d|}]> fcc. which sound very lutfshly even to one with the most indifferent ear 
($|90,91)»as usable diords and omit to make the slightest mention of their baishncss;— 
a &et which at least proves that the above-mentioned fruitfuloess of these law^giviog 

masters in prohiljitions h not the result of a particularly delicate ear. 

It is not due. therefore, to greater strictness on their side and less scrupulousneiis on 
mine, that I do not forbid much that is found forbidden in the books of the art now 
extant. The above example, wliidi is by no means the only one to be noticed, affords 
a poeitlTO ^tooi to the contraiy. But it is true that I do not prdtubit to the ilower- 

* In his GeneralbasSt I. Theil, 1. Abschn. 3. Absatz, \ 27, page 41, Isu 2. 
t In his Atd. t, Comjpot. 1 Bd. page 79. 
X 1 c. in the second invendon — Tn. 

h Page 97. 

0 Til the I '-ico abc-ve referred to, pa^^'c 97 

^ In Ills JIandbuche beim Uludium dcr Ilarmonie, pages 2(>4,2206 and 2()ti. 
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gudcQcr a whole species of flowers, because in a putienlar ease I htppeDed to diicover 

a wasp in a single one- It certainly is the better conrse to remove the wasps and let the 
flowers stand, rather than uproot the latter and yet leave tbe lame Teimin to prey at 
their leisure upon other flowers. 

In general— fiMT I now speak at once both of gnat end of Itttfs ifrlcteesi^— the 
present Theory irin be fimnd neither more free ner yet nore strict than every other, bnt 
Joat as strict and just as free as any other. I aludl eaU attentioil to every harshness 
which other wri' pre have left unnoticed, and others apnin I shnll nnronditionally foibi l. 
How many or how lew harsh or smooth rombinations of touc; are to hp made use of, for 
this or that object of art, is a question which it m not the proviuce of technics to deter* 
mine; ite dedsion belongs rather to a correct mnsicil feding, and to the moat edtaaced 
departments of aesthetics. 



f 95 «*• 

If we were to investigate, in like maooer as we did m § § 51 ^ , 55 , 63 ^" , 
63 *tr mid 87 6m ^ the diflerent distances of Conea wfaidi occor between the eh- 
ments of an humoiue combination of the apeciee now under ocmaderatioo in 
every poemble position, we should find nnmberless new Tarieties both of the 
different dements of soeh hannomc comlnnations, considered in relation to cue 
another in general, and of each tone of the same, taken in reference to the base 
tone, according as this or that tone is placed in the base* (We shall again refer 
to this variety in the remark on § 99 ; which, however, cannot be actually em- 
ployed in its full extent, for reasons which were stated in relation to certsin 
positions in $ 91.) 



^ 95«»- 

If, as was done in §§ 63 and 87 in relation to the hannonioB there 
mentiooed, we inquire iuHy into the nvmber of the difikent possible poutions 
of the tones of whidi the speeles of harmaoic combinations of tones Aere under 
review eonsisty we should find their entire number to be 120, as it wan in $ S?*"*; 
bnt many of these, as already observed, are not praetioably usable ; because, on 
llie one hand, the fimdamental is here also for the most part omitted, and, on the 
other, all those positions in which the fundamental fifth would oome to stand 
higher than the third, are little used. ($ 91.) 



(3.) 

TRANSITION. 

§96. 

One method of introducing tones into « harmony which are entirely foreign 
to it— a method of very eitemdve applicatioQ^is that which we denominate 
trannHon, 

TMs spedes of tranafbzmation cannot here, indeed, be fiilly treated; yet, 
we will B ffi ^ip j"* OQTielves with some of its leading fiatnies, by way of antici* 
pation. 
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Transition deponds esstMitially upon tlic circiimsfanrc, tliat a part, before 
giving a particular tone that belongs to a lundauiental hanuony, may first give 
the next higher or lower tone ; and since, in doing this, the part as it were j)asses 
over the latter on its way to the proper harmoiiio Ume, bo this previouBly struck 
tone is for this reuon called a iraiuUim tone*, or mmply a trantUumfKoA aome- 
timm also a /brt-notB m previomfy t&uek note, becauie it is struck in adTsnoe 
of its principal tone — the tone to whicih it leads. If, e. ^. in fig. 135, i, 

(Fig. 136, t.) <*.) 
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the base part mores fiom the fondamentsl tone clover the tone <f~a tone forrign 

to the harmony, to the tiiird e; and if hy this means the tones [d ^'cT] sound 
together at the seoond quarter note, still this oombmation, notwithstandmg the 
tranrient ocr transition tcme d, here associated with it, may be regarded as de- 
pending upon HiB fimdamental harmony 
In like manner, in fig. 136, 



(Fig. 186.) 




where, in tlie npper part, the transitiaD tone /U stsnds before J, and, in the 

second part, the tiandtion tone ii stands before the comhuiation [<; ^ du J%] 
is to be reoogniied as the fhree-luld chord ®, merely transformed or modified by 
fore-notes. 



§ 97. 

For the purpose of distinctly marking a tone as a transition tone, in the 
examples which we use, we will place either over or under the note a diagonal 
stroke or ^) ; and to distinguish a fore-note or transition note Jrom behw, 
we will use a stroke direeted upwards (^); while, to designate afiwe-note fhm 
above, we wiU employ a stroke directed downvtards (^). Accordingly, in fig. 
135, t, above, an upward stroke stsads over d; while in fig. 139, i, a 
downward stroke is empkyed. 

* The word " transition'^ is compounded of the Latin preposition " frans,^* over, 
and the verb " «o>** io go, and hence means literally a going over, a j^sittg ovcr^Ta. 
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( 98. 

This species of tnuksformatioii, again, w a rich boutob of eytdvoealnes*. For, 

f. y. in lig. 137, 

(Elg.187.) 
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the tone £ in the oombinatioa [b eg e), in the first meaanre, oocnra as a tian- 
ntbn tone; and, aooordtng to thia, the fimdamental harmony woold be ^ with 
(he traaaition tone h, SliU, this oombination nught also be regarded as ^7. In 

like manner, the oombination e a in the fottowing meaaore, admito of 
being regarded either aa A with the traoeition tone ^, or as a', &e. 

Whether a particdar harmwie combination, which, considexing the tones of 
wliich it otmsists, has predaely the appeanmoe of a chord consisting of pn^ 

hannonic tones, but which, if we regard one or more of its dements as transitioo 
tones, shows itself to depend upon an entirely diflferoit harmony, — is to be ex- 
plained as belonging to the one or the other, must, as we shall find in the sequel, 
bo (b tc rtnined, in each particular case that ooenrs, firom the connection of the 

mnsic-al sense. 

A combination of this kind, which has the apjH'drann f)f a chord consisting 
of harmonic tones, withont actually being ?iuch, /. ('. wuhuut in fact being such 
to the ear, we will hereafter denominate ^uf afpauknt chord (§ 3S9). 

Thus much, in the way of brief hintii, and in advance of the general subject, 
as to the manner in whidi tones foreign to the harmony may occar ae tones of 
tranmtion. More hweafter in coimection with the doctrine of sndi transitions 
where it is strictly and fiilly treated (§ 343). 



(4.) 

OtEBS TONES TORBION TO THB HARMOKT. 

§ 99. 

licsidf's \hf iliM . i.-ijienlionc(l ways, in whic h tones entirely roreien to a har- 
mony iiUrn<iuce ihctu^elves into it, there ari' also many other \va)s in which tlir 
same ihiug i.s <1one : but the discussion of these nnist likewise be deferred till 
hereafter. (See, uu this subject, § 453, and what follows.) 



The foregoing treatnosnt of the doctrine of the tnasfennation of harmonies, and 
eqwdsUy thst of ll# d^emU ditttm^ st which st one time this sod st eaoCher tbne 
that interva] of this or that hannouy occofs from tliis Of that other interval of the same 
(i 56**), Mid in pArtioilsr from tiie lowert tone— the base tone {kk 60, 61, 90, 68, 68**. 
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63*»"), and parucularly ihe doctrine which shows how a tone which stands at tnich and 
udkaparikularniadteT of degrees from ikt ha»t ium mHjf be ^ erne time ^ and ai 

' 0MeOm time ikiUietermior ^emmiivf ^ 

(f . g. the major third of thia bate tone at one time the ac tual fundunental third of a 
major threo-foUl liarmony, or of a priiiciml or a rnajnr f<)ur-fol<] harmony, and at auother 
the fundamental fifth of a minor three-fold harnioT-y nr of a cerfinditry four-fold harmony, 
&c. — and agalu the fundamental seventh of a niujur luur-iuid harmony, &c. &c. § 03 ; 
I «ay, the foregoing trestm«nt of tha doetrine aA»ids nt bdbre-hud a meuu of de- 
tennimng the qaertion« hovr noeb of ntioiiality ic exhibited In the ftet, that aU our 
boeiki of instruction on musical composition hitherto have, from beginning to end. devoted 
themselves to the business of showing how a tunc u hich stands at the disfaiire of srtch 
and snrk a number of degrees from the hn'^r (one,aa, e.g. the third or the fourth of tlie 
base tone, the seventh of the base tone, mutf or must be treated, prepared, resolved, 
— regarded of a eo-caUed anuomatee or dissonanee, — and how it is to he doubled ornot 
dnUedfOnd the Hie, and tiie ftct that all our theoretical writeraUtherto have made the 
entire doctrine of nnwical composition depend solely and exclusively upon the considera- 
tion of the distance of this or that tone from the ba-^e tone, and. instead of attending to 
the cssertfial and fundamental I'lioFEBTits of the different harmonic combinations and 
of each of their elements, they give us rather a troublesome set of mere casuistic pre- 
eer^Uom upon the traatment of the Intemla of the bate tone. 

The rery fint dear view of the thing, even the first and indeed the moit tnndent 
consideration of the &ct, that the interval (diatanoe) at which a tone occurs from the one 
which happens in a particular instance to lie in th'* base, is a mere adventitious circum- 
stance — a matter that has uo cuucern whatever with the ftmdamental properties of the 
thing, ihat does not in the least affect its essential nature, and that, e. g. a tone which 
comtitotea the nugor third of the baae tone» may ooeor in n nomberlem vaxiety of dif- 
ferent waya (aa remarked above), and may be in one ewe aometiUng ewentially and en« 
tirely diverse from what it is in this or that other case, &c. — even the slightest considera- 
tion of this plain matter of faict, must, we should suppose, have dissuaded theorists, even 
in the very first attempt, from making the theory of musical coa^fMsition thus consisi in 
a doctrine devoted to the simple point of showing how the thirdt ihe fourth, ^c. is to be 
regarded md ireeded ; and whoever impartially reflects on the anbject mnit regard it aa 
truly astonishing, not indeed that the very flr»t individual who happened to Ut upon 
soch an idea did not give it up again in the same hour in which he conceived it, but 
that even for ronturie? the very same unfortunate course has been pursued in am, our 
hooks hitbcriu written on the subject, and has travelled down with implicit iaith from 
generation to genenUon even to the present time ! 

As I Iwve already said, even the d^itest glanee 

(1.) At the changes of distance from tiie baae tone which are brought to view in the 
doctrine of the mere transformations of position, and particulnrly in that of the inver- 
sions 57, ^ GO at the end, §§61. 62, 0:^. (i3 ^",and espec ially 03 '< ' ). and at the fact 
tiiat a given tone, as e. g. the third or the fourth of the base tone, may be almost end- 
iestly various In its esientiil charaeter (of which diveni^ we eommeneed a emnpnta« 
tion in the above-quoted f 03 m*, Imt left uncompleted on account of the excessive mul* 
tiplicity into which it ran, though we found simply, in the case of the mi^r and minor 
third of the base tone, that the former is capable of seven diiTerent varieties, and the 
latter of eleven) ; I say, even a transient glance at such a fact shows how vcrj' silly an 
undertaking it is, to attempt to make the doctrine of musical composition cou^ibt in a 
eoneetion of rolea upon tiie treatment of Ihe lhird» the fiynrth» &e. and how impossdde 
it is that soch a oonme should lead to the troth. 

This consideration becomes still farther strengthened, if we reflect tliat other trana- 
ibnnatums give birth to jfei a muitiiude mate of diversities and resemblances; as, «. y. 
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(2. ) rhe tnmsform«tioa of a principal four-fold chord by the addition of a major 
ninth (9 bO), or 

(8») A minor oimh (§ 83), oa whieh point I will, merely by way of example, call at* 
tentioD to (be fiwfti that in the third inveirion of such a IwrmoDy [F B d a] or [F B dak], 
tlie nintha appear aa m^or or minor thirds of the base tone, and thu<i the seven and 

eleven possible varieties mentioned above in (1), which pertain simply to the tliird, ap- 
pear in !hc present case euhanccd by two, namely, from 7 to 8 and from 1 1 to 12. makintr 
together 20, — to say nutliiug of the numerous new possible varieties which such a uaus- 
fennation pradncea in caao of other inlerrals (particularly, e. g, in tlie case of the 
nujor fimrthi, by the &et Chat if. aay the minor ninth itadf ia aitnated hi tlie baae» 
fimdamental fifth appears as the major ftnirih. just as does tht fundamental tone in the 
second inversion of a diminished three-fold choid, or a four-fold rhnr i with a minor fifth, 
as, e. g. [V B d] or f F B d a], or as does the fundainenial third in ibe third inversion of 
a principal four-fold chord [F B d g], — from which few ttuogs it is perceived tiiat the 

nmjor ftiiirth of die base tone may be at one time tte/mdsaHiilctf Ion* of dther a dimi- 
niabed three-fold chord or of a finuvftld diord with a minor fifth, and at aaotlier Ae 

fundamental fifth of a principal four-fold chord, kc). 

(1.) A^'ain, this already pretty largo tnulliplicity obtains a new augmentation by the 
consideration of the stil! farther possible varieties which arise, at one time with and at 
another time without the adiiitiou of a uiuth, iu the tramformation of the harmony »ii by 
Hieelevatioii of its fondamental third, or ki the transfiirmition of thehannony f by die 
deprcMiott of ita fifth (S(80^-M), and which fltiUftidierincreaie the nomber of twenty 
possible varieties exhibited, by way of example, in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, above, to compute 
all which, even lo only a limited extent, would be but a most tedious task, and, consider- 
ing the already sufficiently incomprehensible multiphcity of the possible varieties before 
us, must appear entirely superfluous and unnecessary, — especially inasmuch as, iubtead 
of aneh detail, even whole aaaaet -whole new claavet of yet additional poniUe ?ariedes 
of duffieta', crowd themaelves open na again from odier qnaiten. when we oomlder 

(5.) That cadi spedes of fiindamcnta! harmony may be found on more than one de- 
gree of the key ; as, e. g. a minor three-fold harmony may occur either on the fir«!t or the 
fourth degree of the minor scale, and also on iba t>ecoud, third, or sixth degree of the 
major scale (§ 155, at 2 and h) \ that thus, iu saying as we. did, e. y. in § 63 that the 
n^or third of the base tone may be, among other things, the fundamental fifth of a 
three*fold harmony, we said by &r too little : the " among other thbigi'* b yet &r fiom 
being exhausted, and must rather be much extended, as follows : the major third of the 
base tone may, among other things, be the fundamental fifth of a minor three-fold har- 
mony, and that too either a lundamental fifth of a minor three-fold harmony of a minor 
key, or of a n^jor key ; and thai loo either of the first or the fourth degree of a luinor 
hey, or of die aeoond, third, or sixth degree of a major key; and, accordingly, in the 
aame ratio, each of all the other varieties hitherto enumerated must again be stUl fiurdier 
multiplietl ! If ^re bring still farther into the estimate the fact, 

(6.) That, appears from the doctrine of transition?!, tones of transition and other 
tones foreign to the harmony, particularly suspensions, may ocxur at every distance from 
the base tone, and accordingly every interval, at whatever distance from the ba^e tone, 
may be a transition, aoeessory or suapensimi tone to this or that interval of this or thst 
fundamental hannpny of this or that degree of this or that major or minor scale, and 
indeed, 

(7. ) That the base tone itself may be such a transient or transition tone of any one of 
the above-mentioned species, and that thus all the intervals reckoned from the same, at 
once change thdr nnmericsl namesi and, losing aU boundaiiea and limits, pass into a 
perfectly hnmeesomble ocean of ineomiMfeheniihilily;— 

lf» I lay, all tiiis be oaiuidefed» it beeomca truly oDaecoimtahte, how theofiita ro«M 
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be blind enotigh not to see that it was a perfectly preposteroua idea to think of giving 
rales wUch Bhoald tnit tnch a boinidleM diveitity of e>net| nwet wUdi often hkte no- 
thing in common with c*ch o(ber» except the mere accidental drcmnrtance that the 
distance of the notes from the base tone amounts to a third, a fourth, and the like ; wbUe 

in their essential nature they are so entirely diverse, that what is true in one or more of 
the^ au»es, becomes, for that very reason, wholly iDappro|iriate to the rest, and often 
indeed the very opposite of the truth ! Hence, moreover, it seems very strange, that 
they ahoald not hnve pecedved it to be a meet eztnoidinaiy act <it rnshnew ■ mluiMB 
ezidainable only on the ground of an extremdy partial and limited observation — ^to pro- 
ceed forthwith to proclaim that which (hey might perhaps have observed to hold good in 
some half dozen or a do^en of a hundred possible coses, as a f^'cneral truth and a rule 
holding guud for the whole hundred cases, when, in application to all the other cases of 
the kind, f he whole uum of which the gentlemen never once thought to examine, Ihey 
most of course neeessarily prove totally untrue. Hence the nombeilcis inaeeuraciee 
■nd palpable ontroths which meet ote't eye on the slightest examination of that niaH of 
rules which has arisen in this mischievous way, — hence the laughable quarrels upon the 
consonance or the dissonance of the fourth, — hence the rule, that all sevenths must be 
resolved downwards, &c. &c. ; — hence all the unhappy ellipses and catAchre&es, the in- 
numerable exceptions and licenses, and, in short, all the countless inconsistendee and 
eentradietlona, of which I have marked only a email number, by way of esam|de, in dif- 
ferent parts of this book, as, e. y. in the remarks on §§ X, 103, 107, 221, 2^ 812,314, 
320, 324 . 341, 379, 392, }2G, 129, l.')!, tfyJ, 153. 1',?, 521 , 522, 539. 57 1, &c. 

The infelicitous idea of tbuuding the doctrine of" u)u-.ical compn«5itioii upon the inter- 
vals of the ba»e tone seems to me very much like an attempt to establish u theory of the 
knowledge of mankind npon the oonaideiation, whether a man^ name begins with the 
fiistf witb the aecond, Ice. letter of the alphabet, calling thoae perhiqia whose name com- 
menoca with the second, or witii ^ third letter, kt. twmdSf fltrdt, &e. and then giving 
rules to determine how all those persons whose names begin with a letter standin;» at 
snch and such a distance Irom tlie hoad of the alphabet, are to he ref^arded, treated, and 
the like. Now* just as so absurd a doctrine, having respect solely to that which is ex- 
ternal aod aceidentalt easting Into the diade the ob^rvation of ib» essential, and, in a 
hundred diiferent ways, esientially different fondamental properties of human nature, and 
toning the attention §X'pnifps$o wholly from these, and directing it exclusively to the 
accidental numbers of the letters, could not possibly be called rational, — ^just as it 
would bc^^peak the grossest short-sightuduess in an anthropolo^<it, if, because he liad for 
once observed in liic case of half-a-dozen men whose names began with li, that they had 
this and that character, that they most be treated so and so, &g. he dwnld, therefinre, 
write ia his theory the rule, that men whose namea begin with B have this and that 
diaxactar* must be treated so and so, and the like, — just as such rules, looking away 
from the e?^euiial and deriving their origin from that which is merely accidental, fil»honj;h 
indeed they happen to be entirely true in relation to those six men, yet, as rules, are ut- 
terly false, and that too in <M many dijfereni ways as there can be essential diversities of 
character under one and the same initid letter (essentidly difierent intervals under one and 
the same distance from the base (one)— just so a doctrine of muned compodtion which 
adjusts its laws to the distances of tones from the base tone, csnnot be otherwise than, in 
Ihou-ands and thousands of cases, false and deceptive. 

The fallacy in this case (as. is shown in the {>assapcs above referred to) is so pa'pable^ 
so easily recoffnixed, and indeed absolutely incapable of eludiny notice, and so numerous 

cases must neeesarily have oeenrred to tiie authors of those theories, to contradict tiie 
rulea ^leensidcvately laid down by them, that they mv«<, with the very di^test attention, 
have become satisfied of their entire falsity and deceptiveness. 

Bat what shall we think of the &ct that they, in spite of the knowledge thus obtruding 
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Itself on ihcir view, still do not retract those piinciple'; in search of those t!iat are true, 
but, for a century past, have anUimued and stUl continue to promulgate pnocipies as true 
and ▼■lid* i^ch prove tbeiwelvct &lie by the «1ighte«t examinatiiin. 

Indeed* if miuie-teedien were not otherwite totall y^iiiid. they coM net fmt soon to 
eee* that not only those precepts, in thcm^^elvcs considered, but even the'ifiiiole,^MaidlaliMi 
of th'^ir <;y«teiii in general, the whole idea, the whole doctrine of musical cnmpoeition ac- 
cording to the distances of tones, adjusted ia the uiicrt als of ihc base lone, is irrational 
Utd absurd iu the faDdameuLal idea itjielf; ihat au excluuve regard being bad to ttie mere 
oontingeneiei of the diilaocea of the tone* can only tenre to abatnet ttie attentioa fiom 
l^fundammkHpropertUt of erary tone, Iran ili re&iMoM to iktfkndamaiid kanwmf* 
at whatsoever distance from the base tone it may at any time appeeTt aildt iB 9^ word, 
from ike fundamental nature nf the tones, and to fix it upon the mere empty external 
distances of tones ; that heuce the adoption of this course, directing itself, as it always 
does, to the mere unessential, coutingent, and variable matters, can never lead to real 
remits; thai <Uf eoMnt mut aeoordingly h9 given up, and that in iti atead on enlirf^ 
d|0^ereitf eoone mail be taken - o ne fennded on that which Is real, en the Inndanienlal 
and ewantiil natore of the tones, independently of tibe eonlhigenee of tiie ever>TariaUe 
distances of tones,— that fhf fnifh mnst be sought in another way. 

But what shall we say ot the fact, that theorists, who, with but very slight attention 
and very little knowledge, could not possibly fail to see this, have, uevertheless, for a 
whole eentary past, atiU continned on in tlie aame old way, and ftiU liand down, fiom 
gencntiou to genentkn, the aame &iae tlieory t 

What, moreover, shall be said of the &ct, that they adopt this course in their teech* 
ing. not merely now and then, in n general way, hut that, in their theories of musical 
composition, they teach almost nothing else than just this doctrine of the progressions of 
intervals, so that one finds in our books of instruction, from, beginning to end, almost 
nothing else than merdyndea in respect to this or tiiat Interval, aa If there were really 
nothiiq; else,aa, 9,g. almost nothing of all that which constltates the eairteilin of my 
second and third volume, particularly of § 155 and what follows, §^ 100 — 225, 226 — 228, 
&c. ? What shall we say to the fact, that even the few scattered fragments of all those 
doctrines which [fragments] are t<4be found in ihera, consists throughout in nothing eke 
than rul» erroneously deduced in a similar way, proving correct indeed in a few cases, but 
not correct in innumerable others, and yet, with a moat frivotons levity, received without 
examination, and decided upon in two words, and hence of course proving utterly fidse; 
as. e. </. the wliole doctrine of harmonic successions is made to consist in a single rule, 
which i*; to hold good of all the thousands of possible harmonic sncccs«ions ! ! (See the 
remark on 9 221, aud on § ^ 242, 312, 379, 429, jcc.) And, finally, what shall we say of 
the fiut, that they, thus proffering a doctrine composed &<Hn its very fonndation of sheer 
absurdities and ineonsistndea, still give it the epedoas appearance of being built on lie 
infallible basis of mathematical principles, e. g. pretendittg to a VuUhematieal crtaiion 
of the scale, and a mafhematiral settlement of the idea of consrmanre and dissonance, and 
the like, while yef, after all, the whole of this is but a tissue of rash and hasty deductions 
from &cts but partially true, and of mathematical propositions which, though true indeed 
in tiiemaelves, are utterly irrelevant in the case under considefationt (Remark <hi ^ X 
of the Introdnetian, and on % 109.) 

That I have not over-stated things in the Ibcegoing lenaria, ia but too pa^taUy shown 
in all the places referred to. 

But if such is thestate of the case, if these theories arc really nothing but an accumu- 
lation of rules whoii$e iaisity is conLmualiy shown by the test of the very best practice, it 
eeitaiuly is net strsnge that snclk a doctrine of musiealeompoaitioncoaieB at last tobea 
mere butt of derision, or at moat a bugbear, to whidi miuicat compoeera, decprt jfnrfMi 
(for repaf«tkin*a aake)» exhfliit n show of veneration, thou^ tlugr never once think of 
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following its laws, as indeed they never ouglit to ; bocau><e thn^e Ia^vs are in fart inrnr- 
rect, and innuincraljle thiogs are lorbidilon by tliein which are, iti truth, perfectly tuiiit- 
less and perlcclly agreeable to the ear, — a luct which most palpably demonstrates the 

immity of mch lulai. 

My pment attempt at a theory of musical composition may not indeed be free from 
nmneniiu lanlts, but it shall at least be free from the repvoadifel fimdamenial fault of 

seeking out its radical principles by a ronrsc so preposterous — preposterous in the very 
direction it takes, and hence absolutely incapable, tram its very direction, oi leading,' to 
the truth, — and tree alt>o from the rashness of prociaituiug as fuodamenlal print i]jles and 
laws, observatiom pretended to liave been duly made, though fritlMmt being subjected to 
tlie test of examinatioB^-dbscnrattoBs partially troe indeed, and holding good in some 
individoal cases, but yet nntrae and inapplicable in a hundred other cases, — of siSi etm* 
Hnving nn, from sheer indolence, and in spite ot^ali the jialpable evidence to the contrary, 
in an erroneous course that can only lend to delusions, and of extollinf^ 9,uch a course as 
if it were the very way to eternal salvation \ — I say, from such a stain, at least, ray Theory 
thaObeftee. 

JK$ U ptopeily th« <mfy peenliar merit that I daim to myself as property, since, on 
the other hand, I am entif^ satisfied that any man wliodiould once have ^^truck upon 
the way that has now happened to be first trodden by myself, namely, that of observinf^ 
the real and fundamental propfrties of the tones and their relation to the fundamental 
liarmony, instead of the infelicitous observance of the mere distances of the tones, — that 
of independent personal thoogfat and reflection, instead nt a servile edboing of another*a 
roles, whicik owe their own origin only to tiie want of thonghty that of a complete survey 
of die field of musical doctrine, and, accordingly, of those parts of it of which hitherto 
nothing had been knoim — nothing had been introduced into the books of instruction, as 
if they had renUy no rxistei«:e, &c.— I say, I am eulirely satisfied, that any other man 
who should have birucii upon this method, first indeed pursued by myself, might have 
written mj Theory as wdl» and perhaps even frr belter, tiian I have myself been able to 
write it, doing it, as I have done it, as a snbordinate labonr amidst a hundred other betercH 
geneoQS principal engagements; and, indeed, I might sayithat, in this respect, it is no art 
at a)! to construct a theory which should be, I will not say, good, true, and correct, hut at 
least, beyond all comparison, more correct, true, and rational, and more applirable in pracr 
tice, than any ever could have been, constructed after the nu^nner hitherto pursued. 



DIVISION IV. 

VIBW OF THE EQUIVOCALXKSSES ARISING I KOM THE TRANSFOKMAXIOXS 

Olf THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 

$ 100. 

In the coarse of the diflereuL trausfurmaLions of ihu fuudaniontal harmonics 
heretolbre mmtiotted, we bavn eereral times sceu linrmoiuc combmations arise 
which were inost perfectly similar to other harmoaies, or to other transformation!* 
of the anme, nod have fonnd that thns not anfirequently one and the same har- 
monic combination may be regarded as depending at one time npon one funda- 
mental Iiarmotty, and at another tinw upon another. 

The &ct here mentbned, namelyj the fact that one and the same harmonic 
omibinstioii may be derived from difierent {undamental harmonies, vre wfll 
▼OL. f. a 
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denominate, in general, harmonic e^uivoeakietB or 0 fmp oeolne$i m respect to Ifc 
Ckrman ieiier, becaow the fandamental barmonies are dnrignated by Germin 
tetteia. 

A more close examination leads us to distinguish two subordinate species, 
which we will dedgnate by the appellations — nmp^ harmonic and enharmonie 
eqniyocalnew. 



(A.) Merekf Hormome Bqmvoeahten. 

In the first place, we have seen cases in whirh two different fundamental 
harmunii's litM anip, hj means of the transforiiuitioii of the one or the othrr, 
or of buth tugfllit-r, so isimilar to each other in appearance aa to both consist of 
precisely the same notes. The equivocaluetises referred to in 72, s2 aiid 98, 
are of thbipeoim. 

(1 .) Take, : g. the chord jd* | 

whidi may be, (aeoordiog to § 50^ a 3) 

either 

or, (according to § 72^ , 

In the !us« rase, the chord would be in its iirst ij^'ersiou, with the omission 
of the limdamental note. , 



SoaboibebannoiiiecoBibinatimi*.,* ^aJ^ | 



> 



may either depend upon the fimdamental hannony «• ••• 

or upon that of, « • 

or *' ofl. 

or « « ^..-...-i', 

or » " t, 

nit " " 1)7, 

or « « 

or *' « 

&c. See. (§ 63^'', § 72. — Compare the remark on § 99.) 



(3.) Tbeehcvd. 



may be at one time (aocordine to § 50, ^3). .of)^, 

at another time (according to §§ 78 and 82,). . .. (JSt^y 

Tvith the omiflsion of the fandamental tone and the addition of the major mnth. 

(3.) The harmonic combination "r) « 

t >i - 



depende either upon the fondaoMntal hannony •t^, 

with an arbitrarily raiaed thiid (( 89), 

or npon...,. 

with a depmed iifUi (§ M). 
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(4.) The oombinatum • • • .S^z^n 

l> *—; 

may at one time (iwioordiog to § 50 ^, 4), be regarded as • Mb?, 

at anoth(T timp as , • •••••••••• ••I3b« 

Willi the transition tone a, 

or attain as...,.,, , j'', 



in the first inveraion, in which case the tone a Mvuuld be a trantiitiou tone before 
Sf, &c. 99, 343 and what follows, and 441.) 

The wereal ipecies of bannome eqiUToealneBB here mentioned under (A) 
we mH denominate, in eontradistinetioa from tboae wUdi foUow, merely or simply 



(B.) Bnharmome £gmt>oeaineu. 

Bat, in tiie aeoond place, we have aera, that fay the tranafixrmataon of a 
faanioBy, thooe onnbinaliono aiiw whoae dementa differ from fluMe of an en-, 
tirely diflfefent fimdamental Iiannony only fay an enhannonie diatincdoo, and 
henoei in a nannery only in name, or, in otW wwb, tint two different fimda- 
mental hanoonieB may faeeome so nmilar to each othNr, fay transformations, that 
(in our system of tempevament) the one aonnds precisely like the other, although 
their iodividnaL tones are called by other names and written with other notea. 
This is the case in the chords referred to in §§ 85 and 95, and partly also in 
those in § 94. Since, e. y. the tone ob sounds like ^JJ, yiike eH, &c. it follows, 
that also the chord [B d f ab] aounda like [B d fgJtj, or like [B d eft gQJ, &c. 



The combination in question, namely, is 

provided the fimdamental hamoiiy ia tt' ; 

while it la f)' 

if the fimdamental haimony ia • 

and "^'^t*e" 

if the fimdamental bannony ia • 

and '^rnfy 

if the fundamental harmony is •••• • Db ^ 

(Compare § So.) 



In b'ke mauner, the chord [Bb d f abj sounds like [lib df git] — 95). 
One and the same hafmooio oomMnation may tfaerafine be (§ 50, by 1,) at 

Q 3 
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one time 

and then the tuiidameulal harmuuy is 
or at aootlier time 

and then its (bndameiital hannony is 

either (§ »9) 

or (§94) <??7, 

This secrmd species of hannnnic ('{|iiivocaluess, Hince it depends upon aa 
eDharmouic similarity, we will term enharmonic eqm'voi:a/ness. 

In the stMjuel we shall find the beforc-iiu'tioncd L't)uivt>ralnpssc«i to be, not 
only very important and fruitful in their developments, Ihu aLso to be copious 
and iiiesliiuable bourccs uf harmonic richncsb, of easy harmonic turns, and of a 
widely efTective yari^ation of the harmonic web. 




DIVISION V. 

OOHSOHANT AMD OISfiONANT CHORIW AHD TOKBS. 

$ 101. 

Teadien of die musical art luuaUy divide the entire maas of all the har* 



monies into eomontmi and dmnani, — in Qennan, vell^mmnduiff and iU' 
ttmndu^ [vohUkiMiffende uid uieHiu^ende]. 

Though I do not think mnch of this mmally adopted division, yet I think 
it best to inform my readers, rather in the way of historical narration, what 
chords are usually called consonant, and what ones are termed dissonant. 

That harmony is denominated consonant in which none but so-called con- 
sonanccs or consonant tones occur, while that is termed a Jissoiumt chord which 
contains one or more so-called dLssnnances or dissonant tones. 

Consonanees or consonant tones are those which con?«titute the elements of 
a three-fold harmony ; liius, the fundamental tt»ne, its third and its fifth, aud of 
course the higher and lo\vt<r octaves of these ; and ac(>ordingly tlie only consonant 
combination of tones is the three-fold harniKuy. Every other tone, ou tlic con- 
trary, is called dissonant ; and hence every combination is dissonant in whidi 
any other tone oocora than the fimdanwntal tone, its third, and (he fondamental 
fifth. 

For the purpose of comparing the abore-deseribed division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into consonmt and dissonant, with the distinction which «e 
have hitherto made between harmonic tones and tones ibreign to the baimony, 
the following table may be useful : 

Fundamental tone,. • 

its third, ^ Oonfonmeet, 

its fifth, 



Harmmic tones ^ 

Fof^ign to the hamemsfi—werj otiier tone 



its seventh > 

V Dissonances. 
• • • • » \ 
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That is to say, the dements of a fiindMDentel liarmony are uniTcrsally only 

tbe Imidameiital tone, 
itB ihiid, 
its fifth, and 
its Mventh. 

Every other tone whatever that may ooonr in an haimonie eomlniiatien ia 
not an element of the fundamental harmony, and is a tone foreign to the harmony. 
In the division of the tones into oottsonant and dissonant, the first three speoies 
of luurmonic tones, namely, 

the fundamental tone, 
its third, and 
it8 fifth, 

fall into one eiass, under tho name of eon8onanoe9, and the other class stands 
cjontradistinguished from this, under the name of dinsonances — a clasis wliich 
embraces (aj the fourth species ui harmonic tones, the seventh, and also all 
the tones foreign to the harmony. 

As flM dasB of dissonances eoimsts partly of hamunde tOMS and partly 
of tones whifi]! are foreign to the harmony, so the former might eonveniently he 
called AamuMtie difionanees, and the latter du$onanee$ foreign to tke harmony, 
instead of this name, however, it is more nsnal to call the former etsmHui/ dis- 
sooanoes, and the latter aeeidenioi dissonances. 



I 103. 

Safnetimes we can determine even by the interval itself which one tono 
makes with another — ^by the mere distance of the on»' from the other that one 
of them is a dissojinn t trnm ; and to this extent we may speaic of dissonant and 
consojiant distances of tones. 

Of two tones, namely, which form with one another some other distance than 
a major or minor thud, ftnrth, fifth, oir sixth (the pore octave d' these is under- 
stood with them), one at least is always no element of a three-fold harmony, and 
henoe is a diasoDant tone (for, let the tones of which a three-fold harmony oon- 
sists he tnaspossd in sU possible ways, and stiU it never happens that two of 
them finrm » seventh, a second, or any diminished or soperflnons interval with 
one another, hut always only migor or nunw tlurds or sixtlu, and major minor 
fourths or filtiis— ^ 55 **'», under 1) ; and every chord in which two tones sound 
which form some other interval with one another, is always a dissonant chord. 

It is to be here observed, however, that the oharacteristie mark above given 
b merely n npgntirf on^, and that we cannot reverse the ]>roposition and say, 
two tones which stand at the distance of a major or minor third, sixth, &c. from 
each other, are always both consonant ; for, in the first inversion of the harmony 
g', e. g. the base tone 2>b and the tonu f form a major or pure fifth ; and yet 
this /; heinff the orisrinal seventh, is still dissonant; and accordiiiply it cannot 
be said, m general — -'^ t/te Jijth is never a dissonance, but alwat/s a consonance." 
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Still lew, gecondly, ean it be known, from the distuioe of two tones from 
each other, vMek of the two u the diseiniant one, or whether BotA of the tonee 
even be not diaaoiiBnt. We should take care, therefore, not to reodlve H ae 
literally true, if wo hoar it aaid (M indeed we oAeii enough do) that " a tone 
whit h is a superiluoiu fifth or a seoood higher than another, is a dissonance;" m, 
briefly, that " the superfluous second, or fiflh, and the like, is a dissonance." 
Take, for example, the chord [Ab d f h]. The proper third, ^, in this case, forms 
a suporlluoiis second ; but yet A f.v nof (his mtper/luotu seemd, hut the base tone 
itself is the di.'5'^onant one. If the same harmony be ptit into the third inversion 
— [f ab ^1 ^ ), /'and a\) form a minor third ; and in this insfanre both tones are 
dis^naui es, the y*as the fundamental seventh, the ab as the mmor ninth of the 
fundamental tone. 

Thus the proposition is true only with the above-described limitation, and 
consequently only in the form iu which it was expressed in the commencement 
of thia section. (Compare the Bemftrk on $ 103.) 



§103. 

Many mnsic-teachers call the fifth of the diminished three-fold chord ctlso 
dissonant rnn]. acfrirdiui^ly, the diminished three-fold hantunty a dismnant 
harmony. Jf tins be aduiitted, the definition given in § 101 muwt be altered 
thus : every tone is dissonant, except the fundamental tone, its third, and its 
major fifth ; and the characteristic sign pivm in § 102 mnst be expressed in the 
following manner : of two tones which form with each other bome oLher interval 
than a major or minor third, or sixth, minor fourth, or mq/or fifth, or pure 
QdaTe (thus, a second or seventh, a mmwffh, a major fourth, or some other 
eaporfloons or dirninished interval), one ig always a disMoaat tone: in which 
ease, agtdn, the Bmitntions snggested in the forcing section nraat not be over- 
looked. 

Others sphi ont the distinction between WHWKWianoes and disMmaoees still 
more finely, and di4ii*g"i«^* perfeet and wi^perfect eomimane^, and also perfect 
and tn^ter/ect diuommeee; and agun ottered diuonances,—prine^(ii diemh 
nances, subordinate or eeeondary dissmtm^i'^^peeudo [false] cofuoMoiwet, 
jfeeudo [fol^o] dissonances, &c. and then quarrel among themselves on the 
question, what is to be reckoned in this and what in that division or snbdirision ? 

Far from ns be (ho lot tif plunging into such fathomless erudition ! It for- 
tunately happens that we have no occasion for it in our Theory; for, we have 
not a single precept tn fpve whi( h holds frood of all the dissonanws and only of 
the dissonances, or uliich applies to all the consonancei and only to these; and 
thus we could coaveuiently spare the whole distinction of atnsouauces and 
dissonances. 

In order, however, still to derive some advantage fnnn the attention hereto- 
fbxo bestowed npon tins distinction, we will at least do eo mnch as to employ it 
for the eniiehment of onr teofanical vocabnlary; nnce the techmeal word 
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cansonamee always aflfords us a oonvenient common ncme for the JundamentcU 
ione, its proper tkird and J\flh^ while the word d&iefMmw gives iu * ntme ibr 
every tone which ie not the fundamental tone, nor its third, nur its fifth, hut U 

wimthing el9e» 



REHABK. 

Among all my views, differing from those coiniiiouly received, perhaps none will 
appear more strikiug at tin>t sight, or will mure seriously call for au apology aud a more 

putknler confinnaUoD* tbai IhoM whidi I have aboTo ventnred to expteii in rdatton 
to the doctrine of eoDMNiancet and diMOoancoi. I am,therefiire,lald onder the neccMltj 

of at least examining, with some degree of fulncat, how &r the division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into two classes, called consonaot and difisonant (I), is, tit ii^lfi 
founded in the natuTe of things, aud (II) how far it is nf prartii al i/tilifi/. 

{I.) As it respects the ground und the value oj Uiis dtsiiiiclion in itself considered^ it 
certainlj recoivca no rMommendatlon in the outset, fiom the ftct that three Bpcdet ^ 
harmoiuc timet, naiodj, the fimdamaital tone, the tliird and the fiftbi coutitate die one 
class, while the fourth species of harmonic tones, namely, the sevenths, is referred to 
the other rlnss, and is there united with tones of all sorts which arc foreign to the 
harmony, to lorm one class, with which it nevertUeleaig has not a single essentiul and 
diittinguitihing characteristic lu common, except simply the negative fact that its tones are 
not the fondunental tone, the fimdamemtal third, or the fundamental fifth. 

Ut 0. g, in eider to divide the letten of our alphabet into two danes, one were to 
throw the three vowels A, E, /, into the one class, and all the letters into the second 
class which are not A, E. or /, vre should in the very outset conceive a distrust towards 
the value of such a classification. 

fiut if we go more deeply und particularly into the foundation of the thing itself, 
and Inquire Ibr a distinguishing groimd of divisimsylbr a sound andsatislactoiy definition 
of whatia to be undeiftQod by i^AP**^"^ and dissonance, we shall find Uuoughont but 
a very unsatisfactarj answer. 

(A.) Would we, an many have done, put the ground of division in the greater or less 
degree of melvdiousness or goodness of sound, and say ; a consonance is a combination 
of tones which makes an agreeable, while a dissonance is one which makes a disagteeabU, 
impression upon our ear} and thus the former is a wfU-JoiimKiV cAord, but the latter la 
an •ff-foimdiNy ekordt the reply i8,thw is all fiilse. Wen it true that consonancfla 
sound l>etter than dissonanceii then it would follow that music would be so much the 
more a<^eeable in s-ound, the more consonances and the fewer dissonances should occur 
in it, aud, vice ver^>;i ; aud it follows farther, that inasmuch as in the fine art of melodious 
or agreeable sound, strictly every tiling ought to sound as well as possible, and 
nothhig slioald louid til at ol^ so a ptoee of music* in order to be in tlie liiglMat 
degree eoolbfmable to tlie principlct of tlie art, must contain aa few dissonances as 
possible. — But the case by no means stands thus; on the contrary, the so-called {7/- 
sounding rhnrdn, taken in the harmonic web, sound, as is well known, strikingly well; 
and thn« the above-mentioned ground of division and the definiliou corresponding to 
It, amount to nothing, because they throughout depend upon &lse suppositions. 

But if, after tUs eiamination, it were stiU worth a litftfaar investigation, it would at 
once oeenr,lhat the wlule essence of this ground of division turns merely upon tkt 
sure or ike leu, — a circumstance which, from its very nature, is incapable of furnishing 
any firm and well-defined boundary line. For, I should like to see the individual who 
would come forward and mark out the boundaries where the more well -sounding ceases. 
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and the less well-souudiog begiiu» — and would show what combiDatioDs of tr iiri? are to 
|>e regarded as lyin^ on this side, and wlmt as lying on that side nf the liinifs ? 

(IL) Not much more valid than the ^touim! of di\ isinii uiid the definition connected 
with it, which wc have examined above, arc Uiusie which urc bm^vd on the niatbematicai 
comptttatlQii of the rdaUom qf nftratidM.— We an taught that two tones are conso- 
nant, if they stand to the moie simple rdnttont* as it rcspecti the velodty of thetr 
vibrations ; whereat those wh(jse relative velodties are expressed by the more compti> 
cated fractions, are called dissonant. The simplest relation is 1:1, after this 1:2, — 
then 2:3 ; — less and less simple and thus and le»» consonant, i. e. more and more 
dissonant, would be the relations 3 :4, 4 :5, 5:6, 6:7, 7 :8, 8:9, &c. — But the boundary 
Una between consonant and dissonant (it is most nsnally taken thus) ttes in 7 ; all that 
Ilea <m'tlti8 aide of such a boundary is called oonsonantt and tSi that lies on that side is 
termed dissonant, and a dissonant chord is every one in iriiicb tones occur which stand in 
a less simple relation to one another. 

In thns fixing the boundary line (which hy the way coincides with that of ^ 1<>'^ and 
must always be undcrtsluod with the limitations there pointed out), every tiuu<j, it is 
perceivedt hangs simply upon the more w the less» and the line of distinction between 
consonant and dissonant, placed, as it is* in 7, Is assumed in a pordy arbitmiy manner; 
for* since in & steady and constant progression no fixed point can ever be otherwise 
than arbitrarily nsenmed, so it is a purely arbitrary act to fix npon the number 7 as a 
point (if limitation in the coiibtant proportional series 1:2, 2:3, \i A, 4:5, L<:e. Thos 
here ulao the distinction depends solely upon the will, and consequently any one may, 
at pleasure, distinguish the relations of tonca on this side and on that side of the arbi- 
trarily assumed boundary Une from one another, by peculiar tedmical names, and may 
choose tor this purpose the expressions consonances and dissonances : bat no reason can 
be found in the nature of the case, why the relations up to just this point of limitation 
should form a class by themselves, and should be placed in opposition to those lymg 
the other side of this point, and why they just so far sboold be called consonant or well- 
sounding, and from that pmnt onward dissonant or ill-aounding. It is no matter of 
surprise, therefore, that the mu»ical literati do not agree cm the question, whettMr the 
boundary should be fixed upon 7, as supposed above, or somewhere ebe, but have 
quarrelH for a century past on the question, whether this or that interval, as, e. g. the 
fourth, lies on this side or on that side of the divided line, or, in other words, whether 
the line of division is to be fixed <m this or that side of this or tliat more or less dissonant 
or consonant interval. (( lOB.) 

(C.) Other theorists, again, endeavour to find the ground of division and distinctioo 
between con'?nnanccs and disFonances in the necessity of the preparation and rttohUkm 
of the latter ; and thus \m' find in books of hiyh reputation the followin*; definition: A 
dissonance is an interval which munt be prepared and resolved: (among others, e.g. 
Kollman's PraeHcal Gidd* to Thorough Bass, Chap. I, § 10: A cohsonasck m on 
vUerwd that SMy fte dottftfed, and that doei wa nqmr* a Undied progru^om or re«o> 
bUion. And a dissonance is an interval that ought not to be doubted, and that nquim 
a certain prorjrpssitin, railed its rvshlutinn !) I am not disposed to place any psrticttlar 
stress npon the circumstance, that t/ic mode rf treatment which the suhjfct here requires 
is replaced by a mere dejuiilicrn of it, juut as if one were to detine a cuturrh by saying : 
it is an evil that most be relieved. But if, passing over this, we contemplate the matter 
merely in a practical light, and inquire into the essential truth of the Bupposilions which 
lay the foundation for it, we shall find that these aoppositions are in part entirely faUc, 
and in part incorrectly apprehended, and ihm that the characteristics given in the defi> 
nitionare (1^ ?" vntrup, un'i {-2) in |>art vndistinguishing . 

(I.) That all di&ionauecs must be prepared, is not true. The necessity of pre- 
paratkn ii Ml common to aU diuananw; and, eonsetjuently, when employed a$ a 
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dUncterisiic m a defiHilwn^ it u not true, it ib true, mdecd, that maDy dissoaauces 
cannot easOy ba introdieed fi«el^ [i. «. wtflumt prefMratioii], and Uiat many others 
aomoC be introduced at all in fhii wmy ; but ofben again* and indeed veiy many otben, 
•n every where introduced without preparation. Without attempting bare to liiiniah a 

complete difcusJ^ion of this truth, I will just call attention to the fact, 

la.) That the seventh of the dominant harimny niay bav«' a fri^e entrance*, — a fact 
which it would not be easy the present day to call in qui-siUuu; — this subject will 
receive n more particalar treatment in tbe doctrine of preparation (§ 105) :— and farther, 

(i.) That many eeeondary aeveatha have in libe manner a free entranoe^whicb 
subject again is fnUy treated in the plaee jntt leferred to ; — and finally, 

(r.) That all sorts of transition tones ocnir withont preparation, -(vhile yet they are 
not cousunances, and of course arc diwouances. {Kimbtrgert in particuJart exprenly 
reckons them in this class f.) 

Nmr* aeoeiding to Ae drttnUlon In qaeilioo* all tbeie tonea» inawnnch aa they need 
no preparaUoo, wmdd not be dimonancea, and coaMqoentiy must be conaonanoei! 

While, accordingly, the circumstance of unfree [prepared] entrance cannot, con- 
ststetitly u ith truth, be admitted into tlie definition of a dtMOOance) as a Hta^pg^tf^^ilai^ 
characteristic, yet, on the other hand, 

(2.) It is indeed true that dissonances must be resolved, or, more properly, that they 
aie in certain caaca confined to a certain definito progression ; batitill tfaii ia not a<l£i- 
imffmking dboraclftiific, rince, aa ia weU known, many coMommi tooea have-net afree 
prc^ression ; aa, e,jf» the aobaemitone [aabaemltoBinmt) aa flie third of tlie principal 
ibor-fold harmony, &c. 

Thus, it appears, that the distinction t f consonauces and dis'^onnncrs which is founded 
on the necessity of preparation and resolution, is untcaabic, and that the definition 
growing onft of it ia IB one mspect too limited and in another too extemdve. And it 
IbllewB from all thia, diat the whole Haiiitlfation ef hannonie combinatioMa of tonea into 
eonaonant and dissonant, is not at all fbonded in the nature and essence of thingp, and it 
is particularly by the v iew which has been taken under {("), above, that 

(II.) The pr ictical nlilitii of this distinction h to be estimated. For, what purpose 
is subserved by the ciasi>idcatiuu ot tones into coobouout and dissonant, il', as already 
obiaved mder (6 ), no nde admila of being given whidi would apply to either the one 
or the other entire dam, and only to thia, if the mlea of preparatioii and reiolntion 
which are given for the clan of dissonances apply in part only to some particular 
dis^ionanccs— not to the whole, and in part hold good not only of dissonances, but of 
consonances also ' and, indeed, if a valid definition and limitatioTi of rnTismianccs and 
dissonances does not even admit of being given ! it is evident, rather, irum oil this, that 
the whole anb,^ of dtmonancea and consooanoea intrwliicea more of eonlhdoa and 
iisdeaa atriie into oar theoriea of the mnsical art, than it does of advantage. 

Indeed, viewed in the proper light, what is the amount of the use whidl others—' 
those who avow that doctrine— make of it? It is simply this, that they can give the 
following rule : all dissonances must be prepared, except those which urv] riot be pre- 
preparedll. — That ia to t^ay: all dissonauceb which must be prepared, luuaL hu prepared. 



* (. e may be introduced without preparation. The word "frte" ii firequently 
used by the author in this sense. — Ta. 

f Kunst dea retnen ^a^xes, 1 B. 11 Abschu. under II, page 213, and foil. 

i •* Sub$«wiUoM'" or ** SubiemUauM''* la an old Latin name, still oc c asio n al l y naed, 
ibr ibe aerenth of any nu^or acaler-^ tone which ia more naoally, with na, termed tke 
hading Umt m nole.->TB. 

II See, e. g» Marynrg's Generaib. il, 2 Abschn. 5. Abs., page 151, ttc. 
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Or, to use Marpurg't own wards : *' diMouiicM occur wiihotU p r^paralion in two ciici» 

namely, 

(a ) When one dlmnianee is resolved into another, 

(jS.) Wlien the progression is dinctly from a eonMniaiiea into a dismiuiee.** 

Now* inasmuch as every dissoDance Is pnoeded flidier bj anotber dissonance or by a 

consonance, in both ^Yhic•h cases the (li-smi incc must occur without preparation, it follows 
tluit the dissonance may in all cases occur witiwut preparation^— A position which I am 
not myself entirely prepoicd to maintain. 

One word, in eondndoD, as the proper HmHitton of whit wu eommnnicated in 
$ lOS^It ist at an ordinary Act, niMoeoontable, how mnsie-leedMn oonld bavo cob- 
ceived the strange idea of dividing the intervals into consonant and dissonant, accor^Ulig 
to the distances of the tones, particularly according to the interval which a tone forms 
with that which is for the time being the \)n>e tone, and hence according to the Jigures 
by which they are designated in thorough base*. It is scarcely to be told, what an 
amount of miaduevoQs conflisioik tbey lutYe thereby iiitrodiieed Into the tiwoiy of the 
art, and bow much unneccHary tdl they have extorted firom themeelves and otben ; and, 
on the other bandt it it feally iodierous to see what an embittered itrife they often wa^ 
with one another on the question, whether this or that interval is consonant or dissonant. 
Were they fully acquainted with the nature of tluit on whicti they contend, controversies 
of such a stamp could not have arisen, or at least not lu tt>e manner in tvbich they have 
been carried on; e.g. the noCoiioai» worfUim, and onmeening eontioTeisy, whiA hie 
not yet entlrdy mibiided, on the eonaonanoe or dissonanre of tkt fourth, would have 
resolved iteelf into the simple remark, that while every tone is dissonant which oomtt- 
tutes the fourth as reckoned from the fundamental, it still is not true that every note 
designated by a 4 in the figures of thorough base — every fourth tone from iho base tonef, 
is for tius reason the fourth of the fundamentul tune ; hence it may be at one time a con- 
iounce andat another a dinooance. Bat while the leemed combatants always kept 
their eye on the figures of thoroo^^ bese, every one eoold taideed easily point oataeaw 
to his opponent in which a consonance is figured with a 1, or in which a dissonanoo il 
figured in the same way ; and, from the fact that the l and G in fig. 138, below, e. g. 
are dissonance*!, it could be inferred, in general, that the chord of the fnurth-siith is a 
dissonant chord, and an Albrechtsberger \ could write, with a truly devout and honest 
conviction, no donbt: ** Some reckon the Ibnrth, aecompenied with the minor or xoa^ 
sizth and the pore octave, among the consonances, because it is derived from the aeeond 
invernonof apeifeet diOYd;'othem,a9dn,becaaieitliet abofe Inaperftet choid,ei 
^. [c e g c]. Let it have what name it will, still it is always to my ear ft dtaoonanee. 
Tliereis more than one reason for maintaining iliis poution!'* 



(Plg.188.) 




Even those theorists who are intelligent enough to see that a fourth may be at one 



♦ Compare the remark on $ 99. 
t Compare the remark on (90. 
{ Anw. r. Ctemp. 2. Ks^. 
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time a consonance, au«l at ;inother a dissonanre, still entangle themselves in most 
siugular defiuitions, the moment they undertake to tell u-hen it is to be regardeil as cou- 
sonuit, and when as diwoiumt. Thus, e. g Kimberger* teadics in leqwet to ofloionant 
chords of the fimrth*sisdi : '* The minor third may be added to this chord, wliich [minor 
third] is the minor -e .enth of the fundamental tone of the chord — a seventh which may 
be added to the Uiree-t'oKl harmony, if the base then aseends four tones [fiior degrees] 
into the tliree-fold chord, as here (fig. 139, >, A, at the sign 



(Fig. 139, i.) 




Kiniberger's Fundamoital Baas. 



IX 



1 



Now, who does not see that this characteristic, even viewed apart from its accuracy, or 
inaccuracy, is in itseil' no characteristic, since it always leaves the question first to be 
answered: when can a minor third be added to the diord of fliefiiarthHixlh?--end riiall 
theanswerbe: itcantake plaee when the dioid of Oft feorth-sisctb is not dissonant I 

Again, this characteristic is false and dc^ceptive; for while it is true indeed that every 
chord of the fourth-sixth which can be changed into a dissonant chord of the third-fourth- 
sixth by the addition of the proper seventh, is a consonant chonl of the fourth-sixth, it 
still is entirely untrue that every consonant chord of the fourth-sixth tolerates such aa 
addition. Lot the experiment be tried, e. ^. in fig. Id9, 1, m. 

(Fig. 139,/.) 




Here a^ain it is clearly seen how Kimberger, because he discoverf d a consonant 
chord of the fourth-sixth in fig. X39, t, which admitted of being changed into a diiisooaut 
chord of thethird-fimrtfaby the addition of the minor-third of the base tone, forthwith 
laid it down aa a nnivosal principle that the minor-tliird maybe added to the conaonant 
chord <tftbe fourth-sixth! and immedlaldy proriafmed the poariMIity of snch an addi« 
tion to*be « characfertstic sign of consonance! 

Another characteristic of the coasonant chord of the foiulh-sixth," continues Kim- 
berger, " is the fact that the litih cannot be taken therein instead of the sixth, though tliis 



* Kwui d*» remtmSaUM, I. B., 4 Abachnltt, p. 54. 



L 
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can be done in the casc of the >lissnnnnt chord of the firarth-iizth. Both cmm we made 
plain by the following examples (fi^. 140; : 




Kinberfet^ Fimdunental Bom. Kinberget^t Fundamental Bate. 





























MAtsitwoiildiietdoatalltotdtefhefilUioraebMetoM iarteed of the fomth or 
sixth, as is done at j9, where the fourth is only a suspension and ia diaMmant." Hare alw 
Kirnberger bad renuurked, that in the chord under A of the above figure, which be regards 

M a ditwnant dtoid of the foqith«aixth, the fifth Hiiiigbt be put in the place of the sixth «^ 
as under / (but by this means there arises an ffntiiHy difierent chord* namely C7» 

with the suspended T before the third F) ; and then he immediately proclaimed it as a 
principle and a characteristic, that in the case of a dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth the 
fifth can be substituted for the sixth; wherea-s in a consonant chord of the fourth-sixth 
this cannot be done. Who doe» not see that the case is made even worse by tim cha- 
neteriatie than it wu bj the ilnt'iiieiitioiied one. 
lahaU heitafter recur to the pretended diswrnanre of the diord of the fomth-aixth under 
in fig. 140* above, in connection with the doctrine of the ippeennee of the tooie 
Innnony in ^ poiitioii of the toth-sixth. 207.) 



DIVISION VL 

PKBPABATIOK. 

« 

(A.) PEBFABATIOM UC ttKMBAAI.. 
$ 104. 

The fitot was Btrikingly exhibited, while we wen paenog through the fitnda- 
mental harmonies and their inverrions, that oertam tones, and many dissananoea 
in partunUar, wore remaikahly rough and almost disagreeable to the ew ; as, 
e. ^. the secondary saventhsy especially the mi^ serenths (§ 93), the ninth 
heard in connectifHi with the fimdamental tone (§ 78), &o. Bat we fimod also 
that such barmcnde oombinations were at one time entirely ill-sounding, and at 
another time not at all so, jnst according to the manner of their introduction ; 
that, e.ff, the seoondar>- four-fold chord and are not disagreeable to the 
ear, in tiie manner in which they are introduced and treated in fig. 146, t .* 
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(Fig, 146, f .) (A.) ^ 

^ftf'/'T/fTf7T; l l|^l^/r"ll 

It is evident from this, that there is a way of, as it were, conciliating the ear 
by a peculiar precautionary treatment of such toneij, or, so to speak, by bringing 
Uiem to the ear in a happy mBDner. If we inquire more doeely in what Booh 
a peeoliar treatment properly conaistB, we find it to be in the &ct that the part 
which is to give the tone in qnestion is made to perform it befordiand in the 
immediately preceding harmony. 

lliis prerions introdnetiom of the tone is caUed ike jfnparatum tfUkt torn; 
and, 80 fiu" as the prepared tone is a ^Bssonant one — a diasonanoe, thSe previous 
introdoetion of it |ia called the jtrgMtraium of the diatommee. More properly 
qieaking, it is not so moch the preparatian of the tone, as the preparation of ike 
ear to hear it. 

Tlie tone itself, so long as it sounds in the way of preparation [i. e. previously 
to being heard in the discord], is called a tone of jn-eparationf oi, condaely, 

a jprepftrfi/ion. 

At (be moment in which the harmonic combination for wliic li the ear is pre- 
pan'd begins to sound, — at the moment when the harmony is struck in which 
the tone would, without preparation, sound harshly, the discord is technically 
said to be strmek, and the act itself of thus oommendng to perform the disoordant 
oomlrination is caDed the itrikinff of it 

In fig. 14G, i', above, the first c is called the preparation ; but in tlif fol- 
lowing measure, the striking of the discordant combination takes place and the 

Fbeoomea diasonant. 



(B.) WHAT TOMBS BBQUIBB PBBPABATlOll P 

(1.) Many Sevenths require to be prepared. 

It follows, from the declared object of preparation, that only those tones need 
this preparing process whose introiluction sounds harshly and roughly to the ear ; 
and the more or less this last is the case, the more or less necessity tliere is for a 
preparation of them. This at ouoe answers the question, what tones require 
preparation ? 

In tin' first place, this 8ul)jfct applies to the sevenths as follows: 

{a.) The major seventh requires preparation almost uniformly and in all 



PEWABATI<m. 



cases. Indeed, I ran hardly eonceivo of a case in which the unprepared intro- 
duction of a major four-fold chord would not oflTcud the ear. 

(A.) Our car, on tlic contrary, not unfreqnently tolerates certain spcondary 
sevenths withnut jireparation, and even derives a positive pleasure therefrom. 
Some examples from the beiil compuserti are contained in figs. 141 — 143. 



(Fig. 141. t.) 

Allegro. 



1=5- 



Beethoven . — Sonata. 

cres. 



^^^^^ 



€f>- 



1:7 



ritard. 



5 S 



(Fig. 141, A.) 




Beethoven. 
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(Fig. 141, 1) 




(Fig. 142.) 
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(Fig. 143.) Schneider.— Mass. 
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Tho st'vcnth of the foiir-Md chunl with an elcvatj'd third, in particular, 
never requires preparation, us is abimdantly shown by the exampleb in figs. 
123—134, pages 208—214. 

(c.) The prmcipal weventk does not require preparfttum in any case, as may 
lie aeen from figa. 144^ f^M, htAam, aa wall aa from nnmeroiui other examples 
that erery where occor. 



(Fig. 144, %,) Kimberger. {k.) Kimberger. (/.) Kimberger. (m.) 




§ 106. 

(3.) Mmtjf Timn/onign I0 ike Harmony require (o be jfrepared, 

yfe have farther observed that many fortes foreign to the /uirnu/iii/ Roine- 
times sound har.shly to the ear. We observed this particularly in the case 
of the independent added ninth^ when the fundamental tone is heard in con- 
nection with it. (§ 77.) 

This hardmess of the ninth can he mitigated, by preparing it, as is done in 
die first and second, fourth and fifth measures of fig. 103, page 193. 

That this preparation, however, is not absolutely neoessaiy, is shown by the 
third and rixth measures of the same example, and also by figs. 104—109, pages 
198 and 194, in all which cases the added ninth is intitidaoed, unprepared, in 
cimnecti<m with the fimdamental tone, and that too in some instances with very 
expressive and happy effect. 

How far a preparation may be nece^^sary or useful, in relatioD to other tones 
foreign to the harmony^ we shall find pointed out in the more particular treat- 
ment of the doctrine of such tone.s — § 418 and what follows. 

Tho:4e tones which need no preparation, which may be introduced without 
preparation, or, as it is usually termed, may be introduced freely ^ may be called 
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free m resprct to their introduction : whereas those whose intrcxiucuun requires 
to be prepared, may be called uii/rtie m this respect. 



§ 107. 

Since, iti ancordance witli the foregoing, the tones to which a preparation \» 
necessary or useful, arc either sevenths or toties foreign to ike karmestjf, and 
ooiueqneDtly always disaooant, U may be aaid that dissenani Umes («ily are 
unfipee in respect to thdr introduction, and require a propuralion. 

Bat it cannot \» said, on the otber hand, that every diaaonanoe moat be pre* 
pared ; fbr we have ahready seen the opponte of thia, in §§ 105 and 106 ; and 
we shall meet with the same &ct, stfll more frequently, in the doctrine of tran- 
rition tones. 

Tniind, we shall, in the aeqnel, become acquainted with something that does 
not look entirely anlike a jpreparaiion of eatuenant (ones. (§ ^1, at 3.) 



Theorists have laid down the nde, that off dittentemus must be prepared. 

This rule evidently arose in the same way as n^iiny otheis that have already been ad- 
verted tn in prfcediii^ remarks. It was observed that peveral tones of tlie < !ii'^s which 
are called dissonances reipiire a preparation ; and hence the rule was at once laid down, 
that all dissonances must be prepared. 

That (Ui role b ft]se» very latiiftctorily and deaiiy appears, fiom tihe aiiUMsnias 
ezampies already lefemd to (f 106, b and e) ; and I will only. In few words, call attea- 
tiOD to some particular points. 

As it respects the principal sefenth, no one can really doubt that it may be freely ia- 
troduced, ever}' where and in every variety of style. Yet, notwithstanding thi^, the 
principie is ordinarily laid down and stereotyped in the theories, that " aii dissonances 
must he prepared a&d becanse such a mle has once feoiid place, and heeawe (he 
principal seventh happens to bear the name rfdisBonanccso it mot be reckoned among 
theinterrals which re^iirc preparation. 

If then such a theorist happens to meet with the nnmeroas examples in which a prin- 
cipal seventh is freely introduced without the slightest inconvenience, he is so overawed 
by the rule once laid down — the work too ol his own hands, — that he has not the courage 
to make an open dadaratian of such a freedom, hot rather writhes and twisla and distorts 
Jdmself nntil he diseoveis, or lather invents, sa elliptie or catachreitie preparslifln ; t*. e. 
a resolation in which the resolution is not carried into ciTect*, or perhaps a preparation 
of the consonant termini [termination] of the dissonance ! So Ktmbergerf, e. p. in the 

above^Qoted figure 144» i,k,l, page 239, finds a prepacatioD of tlie seventhi inthe 

preceding g or gt—^ preparation which runs directly counter to all Ihe idess and nilea 

of prafkacation laid down by aUtiie theofist|,r-« prqiantianin whidithe dimonaatj la 



♦ Sec Tfirk's Anw. z. Gcncralbasssp. § 47. 

t In Iiis Kunst ilcs rcinen ^'cUxe4, 1. Bd. 3. Abschn. page 32, 4. Abschn. page 05, 
and 5. Abschn. page b9. 
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introdoced on the Ught put «l tbe mMMie, and tint too directly u diMoaant, and of 

course, therefore, not prepared, and is resolved on the !ir:.\ y part of the measure ! 

How much more rational it would be, then, iii<-t( ;i 1 ul buch miserable, far-fetched 
helps and subterfuges, rather openly to ocknowieUgti that the rule reqaihog " aii di$' 
sonances to be prepared," is incorrect. 

Let it not be said in nplj, tbpt the nde for fh^ preparation of all aerentiu holds good 
in the strict style, hot that a lieense of free introduction is patkted In the fiee s^Io. 
Afler having once freely expressed my views upon the technical dUtinction of styles 
(Remark on § 95), I conceive m vR( If under no obligation &rther to reply to applications 
of such a distinction. (Compare Remark on § 485.) 

That many secondary sevenths, no less than the principal seventh, may be freely ia- 
tndneed witlKNit hamit may be seen from the examples already quoted in § lOS. Ort 

wiD it be said that the Mowing esample Is &ulty, becaose the /• the seventh of 97, is 
intradnoed without piepantiont 

Mozart,— Don Juan. 




97 CD 



A similar fact appears in the case of tones foreign to the harmony. I refer for 
examples only to figures 104 — 109, pp. 198 and 194, nhere ninths have a free entrance, 
even in connection with Uie fundamental tone, and, hi some instances, in what is called 
the ttriet or church style. It has, moreover, occurred to no one to find fault with tran- 
sient or so-called changing notes in any style, notwithstanding the fa< t that these tones 
are not consonant, but dissonant. Of the same kind, we may say, without being gviilty 
of captiou^ness, is the unprepared appearance of the supcriluous lillh iu the fulluvviug 
example, among others : 



















0 



If, finally, music-teachers declare the necessity of preparation not only iu the case 
of every actnal seventh, but in that of eveiy note in general which is marked with a 7 
in the figures of thorough base, t. «. in the case of every note which stands on the 
seventh degree, reck nini: from the base tMke,then It is eaqr to contradict a rule 00 
fooiisbly laid down, by the following single example, 

(Fig. 1450 

7 

4 

o 

(and, if necM-s^^ary, by a hundrt d othcra). in whic h no rational person would think of ^e- 
paring the seventh c. (Compare the Kcmark on ^ 99 and 103.) 

VOL. I. * 
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(C.) mficr AMD ntnmm PBiPABATioif. 

% 108. 

Preparation is at nno time more perfect^ and at HioClier time Usa so. It it 
morf [K'rfect wlieii it occurs 

(a.) On the same pitch of the tones, 

(b.) la the same part, 

(c.) Comieetsd by a tie, 

(d.) Gontimied mifficBently long, 

(e.) Made by a genniiie hannonic tone, and 

(f,) On a li^t part of the meamiie. 

We will take a Tiew of theee leqnuitee in their order, though, io the present 
place, only in refeienoe to the preparation of the sneniAt, man we ahall attend 
to that \vhich pertaina to tones foreign to the harmony, in eo nn eoti nn with the 
doctrine of thoee tonea. (§ 415 and what follows.) 



§ 10». 

(1.) Mmner of preparing lAe AmnIA*. 

(a.) The note of preparatioa must have been ritoated at the tame point 
^ ebvation, at the tame pitchy or in the same octave, as that in which the 
dissonant tone occurs ; as is the case in fig. 146, t, page 237. A preparation in 
which tbia ia not the Sui, could be called, at the leaaty bat a very imperiiect pre- 
paration; as, e. g. in fig. 146, ^, page 237, where the proper major seventh, 
is not jnepared in this position — not in the twice-marked 'octaTe, bnt in the 

thrice-maiked octave, in which case the e that ia aflerwards heard as the m^ 
seventh, is not the one that has pieoedsd; bnt the latter, en the oontrary, was 

the higher e. The same imperfectioa occurs also in the following measure, 

wheie 7 precedes instead of 3. (Compare also fig. 146, m^) 



(ng.l4A./.) (b.) 
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§ no. 

(b.) The pnfMunttkiD ihoiild be made 2y tke tatM part, or, in other words, 
the preparatory note must have kin in the very part which is to give the disso- 
nance on the introduction of the following harmony. A prt>paration in which 
the prqNuratory note should be given by another part, as in fig. 146, 1, p. 243, 

where, htiSase'em heard as a proper seventh in the upper part, the same t was 
heard in the seoond part, and thus not m the same part that afterwards gives it 

as a Hf vt'iith, — a prpparatioii like this, or like the one in fig. 146, m, wonld not, 
to say the least, be equally perfect with that in fig. 146, page 337. 



§ 111. 

(e,) A preparation eihifaita its mitigating effect in the fullest measure 
wb0B the dissonant tone is not struck soew at the moment of its beeoniing disso- 
nant, and therefinre is not strudc at the same time with the intervals of the newly 
introduced harmony, hut, on the contrary, is only continut d on, or, as it is usually 
expressed, is tied or bound (o the preparing tone, as in fig. 146, i, page 237. 
Tills tvinu or liin<1inir is at one time ofTectod, as in the present instance, liy the 
comiectijig together uf two notes of like name [f". e. standing on the same degree 
of the staff], by means of a curved liue, and at another time by other forms of 
notes. (Compare § 114.) 

Tones tied together in the manner above described, arc often concisely culled 
binds or lyfeUures, and sometimes ties or slurs; and we say of a piece of music 
in wUdi an tiie disecmanees are prepared by mesas of these binds, that It h 
written in the iomd or burred »fyle. 

Preparations are frequently met with, however, which do not oconr in this 
boond nDumner. In fig. 146, n, p. %4t% the seventh is even separated firom itn 
preparation by rests. 

Prepared tones are not nnfieqnentLy exhibited in an unbound or untied state, 
in vocal parts, where a necessity occurs ftr punonnoing a new syllable on 
striking the disoord ; as, e. ^. in fig. 146, o: 



(Fig. 146, o.) (p ) (j.) 



a-mcn, a-msn, s-UMB, a 
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§ 112. 

fd.) In order to arrive at the full effect of the preparatim, it musi eoi U imie 
a due lei^A ^ Ume; the preparatory tone, as the matter is usnally expressed, 
most have been pretefU a sttfficietU iength of time; because a note of only a 
▼ery abort duration cannot, in the nature of the case, so perfectly prepare the 
car, as a note that croiitinues longer. It i» received as a general principle, that 
the preparatory note ought to oootinae as long as the discordaat one ; as in fig 
146, 1, pai^<- 237. 

The fac t that a very short preparatory tone, hnwever, softens the harHhoefli 

of the di.scord, is shown liy fitj. 1 !•(>, p, page 243 ; in which ca.se, c of the upp<>r 
part, though prepared only by a short eighth-note, still sounds far less harshly 
than it would in fig. 146, q, page 



§113. 

(e.) In all the examples referred to, the note of preparation is always a 
genuine harmonic note. The paration of a aevendi by a tone foreign to 
the hannony, cannot, in tbe nature of the case, he well conceived ; and, for this 
reason, tach a preparation cannot be dfected by means of a dissonance ; kit then 
the case would be somewhat as it is in fig. 147, t 

(Fig. 147. t.) ^ ^ (*.) ^ ^ ^ 




where the principal seventh precedes as a ninth ; or, as in fig. 147, above, 
where the secondary seventh goes before as a ninth. 

But when our mu sic- teachers lay it down as a universal rule, that a disso- 
nance can in cent ral ho prepared only by a consonance, they teach what is 
entirely nntnir, as we have in part si i n in the t'\ain|>les last referred to, and as 
we shall still farther see in the doctrine of the preparation of suspended notes. 
(§ 41 S and what follows.) 

It appears, ujureover, firom what has been said, that ordinarily a seventh can 
be prepared only when die four-fold chord is preceded by a harmony among 
whose elements this tone is to be found ; and that thus a four-fold chord, whose 
seventh requires preparation, cannot follow a harmony in whicb this tone is not 
contained. 



§ 114. 

ff.) The prepiiratioii of a scvciilh is the most salistatlory when it occunt 
on ti liglili'r pi>rlinn i f tht- tn-'asuro lliaii the diNcord do«'s. so that tlie striking of 
the seventh follows on a heavier part of the measure, and thus, st> far as they 
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occur bound or tied together (§ 111), they ftppnr in the form of ft lynoopatioii 
(Introd. § XCVIU), as in fig. 148, i. 



(Fig. 148, 1.) 




What 18 here said in respect to light and heavy parts <^the meaaore, applies 
also to light and heavy measures, and pairs of measures. (Introd. $ LXIX.) 
Thus, «.^. in the eight-meamue period represented in fig. 148, k, 




the secondary four-fold chord ia prepared in the fourth measure (the lighter part 
of the first half of the period). The secondary four-fold chord thus prepared 
makes its entrance with the beginning of the fifth measure (which is th»' heaviest 
the second half of the period), and resolves itself in the lighter sixth measure. 



Tlie ear ia fitf less pleased with preparatiffiw in whidi the reversed relBtion 
of the riiythmical aeoent takes place ; as, in fig. 148, i, below, 



(Kg. 148, 1.) 
I 





I 
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and fig. 149, below : 

(Fig. 149.) Beethoven.— Sonata. 




PreparatiouH of this kiiid, howcviT, are not to be abtwlutely oondemned. 
For the fact that at least the less harsh secen/hs do not Bouud disagreeably even 
iu this way, in shown by fig. 150; 



(Fig. 150.) 
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where the secondary seventh r", occurring on the last part of the measure, i» 
prepared on a heavier portion of the measure, namely, on the first and second 
parts of the measure, and appears as a seventh on a lighter portion. A similar 
case is found in figs. 151 — 153. 
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§ 115. 

In many caBes it is impracticable in itself to observe this rhythmical rela- 
tion, namely, when several four-fold chorda immediately follow one another. 

for in this case, 

In even rhythm, one neventh always falls to a heavy portion of the mead ore, 
and the next to a light portion ; and so on alternately. Figs. 154 — 163. 

(Hg. 154, t ) 
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(Fig. 155.) I ^ nji 
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Vogler. (Fig. 159.) 
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(Fig. 163,*.) 
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(Fig. 163, m.) 
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y» uiv'vrii divisions of time, on tho contrary (as, /». ^. whca a series of 
BCVeral four-fold (lionls in tlirep-four measure is distributed to the three parts of 
the measure), tiro neventhn always fall to tlie light and only one to the heavy 
portion of the ineatmre, — an arrangement which always sounds very unsatis- 
fectorily ; fig. 164, i. (Compare Introd. §tXVI.) 
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(Fig. 104, 1.) 
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If, iheiefbre, we would bring bucIi mm of oiwids into this kind of meMoie, it * 
had better be done in nidi a way that a ftoiwftld choid will not &I1 to eadi of 
the unevenly gionped parte of the meaeure, as in fig. 164, i, above, Imt to eadi 
larger even group of times or parte of the measure, as in fig. 164» k and /, or to 
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each snialltT even group, uh in flg. 164, m, or in nuch a manner that the uneven 
groups of time are divided into two unequal portiuna, as ia iig. 164, » or o. 

(ng. 164, n,) (o.) 
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$116. 

The cinmiiistaiioe that in the distribution of michseiiM (rf wewaths to evenly 
and unevenly grouped portions or times of the measure, always one at least, and 
sometimes two, fall to a light portion, is indeed in somo respects an infelicity ; 
still, such series of sevenths admit of being meliorated by a judicious mode of 
treatment. 

This treatment consistSj^'r*/, in regularl) preparing at least (/te Just seventh 
of the series, i. e. in preparing it on a light part of the measure, and in eausing 
it to make its appearance as a seventh ou a heavier portion of the measure, — 
and iJao in preparing, whenever poeuble, the last seventh, as in figs. 154, t, 15o, 
156, and 157, pp. 247, (The reverse of tlda is fomid in iSgs. 154^ k, and 
15S, pp. 247, 248.) The first four-fold dioid in fig. 160, p. 246, is not indeed 
pcepazed on a light portion of die measue and strack on » heavy portion, baft 
yet die fint seeondary foor-fold duvd is. In fig. 161, p. 240, the tlnrd measure 
is stronger than the second and fonzth. 

The second means mitigstion eoDsists in not patting that seventh whoee 
lot it is to fidl on the light portwn of the measure, in the upper part or in a part 
which by any other means is a prominent one, but in concealing it in a subor- 
dinate part, as \s observed to be the case in figs. 154, /, 156, 158, pp. 247 and 
248, but not in figs. 1.55, l")?, 159, 100, 1G3, pp. 24^, '249, and 250. 

Finally^ let such a series, when it can be done, be so arranged, that a nuipr 
four-fold chord shall never conu- to stand on a lifzht portion ot the measure : fir, 
in case this does occur, let it never be on a light portion that is made promi- 
nent by a rhythmical inversk)u, as in 164, above, or by any other means. 



§117. 

The greateet evil in aoeh eeriea, however, whether in even or uneven 
neaeme, la the &et that eenntimea ewk tm mtgor fiisr4Uld dwada imme- 
diatslf foDoir one another ; in whldi oaae, of oonrae, both cannot fall on an 
«piany heavy p<^)rtion of the measnre, hut one must always fall on a light por- 
titm ; as, ^. ff. fig. 154, fourth meaaore, p. 247, figs. 157, 159, 160, 162, 163, 164^ 
pp. 248, 249, 250, and above. 
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In mich a case, one must endt'avonr to im-iVm gnch an arraneement, that the 
^r*/ of two such immi'diati'ly surct'ssive major four-fold f bnrdM may come to 
stand on a heavy portion of the measure, Haydn has done in the passages 
already quoted in figs. 157 and KiO, p. 248, and must, in the foUovring one, 
which cannot likewise fall on a heavy {xirtion of the measure, conceal the harsh 
major seventh in a subordinate or muldle part, ait in fig. 154, i, p. 247. How 
disagreeable an effect results from the opposite coarse, is shown by fig. 159, 
p. S46, wliere the barafaest of all foor-foU diinds fint makes its appeamioe on 
» light part of the meaaoie, and assumes monomer a particular prominenoe by 
appearing in the prindpsl part. The same thiQg is peioeived in fig. 194^ 
p. 247, from the ibnrtli to the fifUi measare. 

(lie fael that, in fig. 168, «, p. 249, the two aneoeasive nwjor fimr-loid diotds, 
of whidh tiie first introdncea itself on a fight portion of the measare and haa its 
major seventh in the upper part, do not, after all, sound disagreeably, may be 
eaqtlained, perhaps, by die cinnmstanoe that, aa we shall find hereafter, the 

3j| of the upper part in the sseood half of IIm tiM meaanre, may periiaps be 
lagarded as a merely prolonged uttsrval (§ 458), instead of being, as in fig. 163, 

k, p. 249 ; or it might, possibly, moreover, even be considered a suspension, as in 
fig. 163, /, p. 249, wlioee resolation would be intennpted merely by the insertioa 

of the harmonic interval JTi: regarded in this point of view, the hamumy of tikis 
last iialf measure wonld not be the major four-fold chord Q7, but 

It would be the wocstcf all evils, in the case of such a sucoession of sevenths, 
distributed to uneven times or portions of the measure, to bring two major 
sevenths successively upon light times or portions of the measure ; as in fig. 




a 91 Gf C7 tg? 57 t? a7 117 « 



f 118. 

r2.) Mode of preparing Tones which are foreign to the Harmon i^. 

The preparation of tones foreign to the iiannony taken place essentially in the 
same manner as that of the sevenths. Compare, e.g. figs. 10*2 and 103, pp. 192. 
193. We shall speak mmc particularly on this point, under the head of the 
preparation of suspensions. (§ 418 and what follows.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

KET8. 



DIVISION 1. 

IBBA. 

§ U9.' 

Having become arqnaintod, in the Hetond cliaptur, with the diilereat 
haiiiionies individually taken, we will now consider them in their relations to 
one another. 

When our ear peroaves a Booeemon of toneB and hannoniea, it natinally 
eodeavouxB to find, amidvt tluB multiplicity and variety, an internal oonnection — 
a relationdhip to a common central point. For, aa, in every art, the mind* 
ipontaneonaly deairea to find a eertab onity in the multiplicity — a centrality of 



• T^e word translated " mind,^' is Ib the original " Kunstsinn,'^ the arialm artial 
sense — that state of mind involved in the perception of the so-called phenomena, ». e. 
the attribntes, j)roductions, r\'r of aiiy art. The feciicg iu fjuf^tion, however, can 
scarcely be regarded as pertaiuiug to the art%, any more than Lu luauy otiier tiitugs. 
It fa teaUy notfdng else than Cic gtnendixing principle of the human mind,— a prin- 
dple a» natnnU and mlvenal ai u that of being picaied with the olgeefa of bmity, 
or ihocked with tiioie of terror or dread, or of being gratified with dear Ideas, &c. 
Whenever we perceive a multiplicity of objects, no matter of what sort they be, we 
sponfTTipously seek to trace a general rclatiou>hij) between them, and, if po«?aible, to 
arrange them iu ciasueH, on ihe ground ot some general rc^erubiaucc or of derivation 

fiom aome common cause, or of the produetioo of the nine species of effect, kc,\ that 
u to s«y» we atriTo to redoce the large and mnltiluioiia maas to a imaller and more 

homogeneous form — a form more easy to grasp, and more agreeable to contemplate. 

This generalizing tendency, whose cause is ultimately reducible to the greater facility 
which the mind thereby gains for couctiving of things, naturally strives, on perceiving 
a vaass of mubical sounds, to tiod some such resemblances ajid general relationships 

among them aa will enable It to tednee tbem to a more compact and cooMlidaled 
6rm, and to contemplate them more aa one, instead of being obliged to view Uiem at 

many, and to regard them more as of the same kind an d bel inging to the same family. 
in<!tcad of being obliged to see them as so many isolated and disconnected individuals; 
in short, it wishes to bring them onder one simple, condensed, and uniform view. 
Hence, if the mind, on perceiving a succeasive mass of tones, can find among them 
sodi relations as show them, aa it were, to revelvo anmnd some one particular tone as 
a common centrOf or to be derived fiom it aa a common cause, or to be lllte it In 
prodaeing the same effect, or to have such resemblances toward it and toward one 
another as to show that they all belong to one family and ^tand related to one another as 
children to a common parent, — I say, if the mind can find this, it finds just what it seeks ; 
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the mmifiiH parte, m it does here. The ear every where kngf* to peroeive eoae 
tone M a principal and owtral too^ aome hannony as a principal hannony, 
around whidi the othen revolve ae aooeeeoriea around their prindpal, that is, 
around the predoniinaat hannony. 

An example will at onoe demonetrate to the ewr what ia meant by the ahove 
ioniinvhat abstractly ( Xprossed proportion. 

On hearing the IbUowing paaeage, e.^. 



(Fig. 166.) 




every musical ear perceives the tone c to be the central tone ; or, otherwise 
expressed, the tone from which the passage proceeds*, aud the three-fold 
humony C to be the principU harmony of the passage. 

Now, so fiur aa a tone thna appeara aa a principal and oentral too^ and a 
hannony aa a eentral harmony — aa a oommon middle point to which the othen 
relate Kid on whidi they depend, we denominate the harmony a iome AarmMgf 
at tome eiord, and alao lAe prme^pol chord i and we call the fimdamental tone 
of this harmony, lAe tome or tome noto, eometimee also the firtt noto, ike JInt 
degree f the prime, and also ike fined nato, the fined e^ruig, the prine^Kd note, 
the principal tone. We then say: the composition geee m proeeede from thit 
tone ; and isuch a predouunance of a principal harmony over the others, we call 
A KKTt. Thus, in the example above referred to, the key of 6' is the pre- 
dominant one, the passage goes or proceeds from C, and the tone c ia the Umk 
or tonic note in it. 



it secures the satisfaction of a clear and intcUigcat grasp of things whose relations it 
songht to tiaoe, and realises tfie plearare of just that gencmiised, condensed, and homo- 
geneoDS resolt wfaidi it desires. Soeh is the desire, Ihe prs cssi and tte vssailt, in As 
esse of flie mind^seddng and ^BseoveringtHB nr of apiece of nrasic^Tn. 

* The Qennsas have a pecolisr usage in expressing the relalioB of a piece of sunie 
toUsltey: they say of a piece of muicnsndy, thatit^oss orproossdt FBovajMr- 
tieviar "htffi iriwnss we ssy it t» nr a particular hejfi of a piece whose key-note is ^ 
a. g, they would say : it goes from or from the jLsy of e; while we sliooklssy : it is IV 

Ct or In the key of c. — Tb. 

t The German word translated key, is Tonart, which literally lueans a tone-species or 

weed siods, both which have also been oied as names he what is here caUsd %. 

There is more or less i^ropriateness in both of these modes of designatioii, begSMft 

both arc in a measure significant of the nature of the thing, though the terms modus, 
mode, and Tonart or species of tone, have a more natural and obvious signiCcancy than 
the term Asy. The idea may be presented somehow thus. There arc several distinct 
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One and the same kt) , however, doea not always continue thiuugliont a piece 
of music ; bat several kejs may idtenistely enter and retire, one after the other : 
or, as H Ib umuUj expressed, m m/MoHtm may take place into another key— into 



systeifli or sets of tones, sceordiDg to the different tones that may be taken aa ccmmon 
eentns, pcindpaltMiesornmnberoHesofUieseale: andthns we have,*.^. tbeiiyBtem 
Oif tones tkat is constructed upon tlte tono C as the common centre, the principal tone or 
nmnber <m€ of the scale ; and again we have the system of tones that takes G as the 
comtnon centre ; a third that as«nimes D as the principal tone or common centre ; &c. 
Now each oi these seveial distmct systeins of toues may be comidered as making a 
distinct and peculiar foim or spades of mnsic, and hence as being a particular MOOBt 
becanse it eonstitntes a distinct and peculiar aiods nf dmrtrmeUng aplres ewite: 
thnSf e. jr. one mode of constructing a piece of music is, to take its elements out of 0iat 
gystem of tones which is built on C as its common centre, nnd hence this mode wmiM he 
called ihe mode of C; another form of musical coraposiuou is that which takes thi^ toiK^s 
found in the system of (J u<) its elements, and tliis would accordingly be called tAe mode 
G; and so on.— And, again, another vaiiatton in the species or charscter of a piaoe 
of music depends upon the dicnmstance, iriwtber the fint third from the central tone or 
number one of the system of tones out of which it is constructed, is a major or a minor 
third : that mode or form of a composition whose system of tones has a major third be- 
tween number one and number thTcc would hence be called the major mode ; while that 
whose system of tones lias a minor third between number one and number three, would 
be called a msaor mode : thaa* a oompodtlon ftcmed oat of the tones contained in tte 
sgpatem which la bmlt on Cas a fommon centitt»and which Jiaa the distanee of a awNor 
third between its first and its third degrees, would be said to be constructed in the minou 
mode of (' [c\ ; while a composition whose system is that of C with a major third, would 
be said to be constructed m the major mode of C. Thus the appellation spvri^ rf (one 
or mode, as a d^igoation of that which we otherwise term key, has a very obvious appU- 
caliility in the nature of fkt case* and» but ftr the more prevalent use of tiia latter, 
would be tlw better term to be adopted. Theteimileiftoathiieother band, applies some- 
what in the following manner. Hie principal tone or common centre, together with that 
system of tones which it carries mth it, constitutes as it were ihr kct/ to the pieco of 
music composed of such system of tones; that is to say, it is that upon which the luodc 
or form of a piece of music depends, that which determine the bpecies or character 
(t. e. qpadea or character on the point in question) of a mnsieal composition, or, if jon 
pleaae, timt wUdk commands die entmnce to tids particidar structure of apiece, just sa 
a Itey, in the primary sense, commands the entrance to a room or an edifice : thus the 
analofry rests on the idea of source or cansp, — a f^eme in which the word key is very 
abundantly used; as, e.g. when we say: this is the key to the whole aiTair, i. e. this 
explains the whole affiiir — this is the source of our acquaintance with the whole afikir, 
ftc. or iHmii we speak of tim kaj-stone of an arch, meaning that partienlar stone on 
whid&ttkeilnictmeof the arch dependfr--that by wUeh the arch is supported, &e. Thua 
the key in a piece of music is that particular system of tones on which, in one respect, 
the structure of a piece of music depends, that which forms the source of the elements 
out of which it is composed, and the source of that peculiar character which results from 
the use of these elements. We accordingly say of a piece of music composed of the 
system of tonea that has C fir its centre, tihat it ia written in the key of C, or that its key 
k C, m*****"g thereby ttat the aystem of tones built on C is the source of its mate* 
rials, of the mode of constructing it'^ chords, and of the particular character resulting 
from these; and again we say of a composition framed out f>f n «)y>^tem cf tones which 
has C for its common centre, bat a minor third between its iirst aud its third degrees. 
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another (one. We sometimes find whok aeries of hannoniee, eaoh of which ia 
successively in a diflferent key ; the ear, however, alwayn sf riv(»8 to conoeiTe of 
eaoh of theee dififeieot hannonkw aa belonging to aome partioolar key- 



§ 120. 

The harmony which apjware as the tonic hannony it* always et^/ter a major 
or a ntiiu/r three -fold chord. 

Wherever a mtgor three^cid chord appeara aa the principal haimony, the 
key b aald to be majar [modtU'mt^ <nr <Air«v]. But in caae the principal 
harmony is a minor AreC'/bid chord, the key ia termed minor [moduc^mmor or 
nudlic]. U, e, tbe prindpal harmony vn the major three-fold chord , aa in 
the foregoing eiample, the key ia called C-mqfor [C^lania] ; but if the prin- 
cipal httmony la the minor three-fbld chord a, the key b denominated a mmo r, 
[a-mollis"], 

A diminished three-fold chord never appears as the tonic chord, and time 
t}i« ro is no dimuusked key. Nor does a foar^fold chord ever appear aa a tonic 
chord. 



that it ia written in iuvoniby^Cr[e]; aadio of all the other keys, wiiedieraiiijar 

or minor. 

One word as to the distinction between a key and a scale, A key is a system of 
tones built on buiue oue particular tone as a principal tone or common centre, without 
reference to any particular anangemeot of these tonea, or even any arrangement what- 
ever; whileasoa2e,ontheotherhand,iiaregDiariy ananged leriei of tiieN tones u a 

continuous ascending or deacending row [t. e. ascending or descending m pcixi ^jf pcfcAt 
if not in the form of externa! exhibition]. Thus, the key of C is the tone C, taken as a 
common centre, together with the three-fold chord built u[>on it and the naturally alUcd 
three«fold chords of F and G, while the scale of C is the regularly arranged seri^ of all 
the tenet contained in ddaqpslem or act <tf diorib, in one oontiniioaa row, aa: C DEP 
O A B c— Te. 

* TheGermans are acenstomed to use, more or leas, the terms ** hard'* and ** in 
application to tbe two class^ of keys, in the place of our large and small, or major and 
minor ; aud, in reference to this usage, the author &a.y& : " As it respects tlie terms hard 
key and iqft key, it is not to be supposed that the Bo>caUed bard key always has tbe 
character of har>hneas,or that the aoft key alwajn hat that of aoftneai. It often happens, 
on tbe contracyythat tihe rooghett and the most vivid twirtmfnti admit of being ex p t etwd 
in the so-called soft keys ; while, on the other hand, the greatest soAness, delicacy»and 
sweetness may sometimes be expressed in the so-called hard keys. These terms must 
be regarded as mere naincii, which have no literal meaaing. The small fminor] or soft 
key would rather admit of being called heavy, depressed^ melancholic and sad , — and 
the large [major] or hard, diar,Jbrm and vigonmt ; but tbit even it not nnivenaily true. 
Sach a characterizing of the keya, however, it not appropriate to the praaent place.** 

Tbe terms hard and soft are a mere translation of the Latin terns durus and inoIliSf 
which were first adopted by the ancient Latin musicians; and it cannot be doubted that* 
in general and Jar (he jnosi pari, they are appropriate in their proper sense. — Tb. 

In speaking of keys or scales, the terms major and minor will be employed in this 
edition (aa befbrep in the caae of intervalt), iaotead of lar^e and amalt, invariably «ed 
by the tmniUtor.— 
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REMARK. 

In the foregoing section I luve ^ven no reaBOOB wbjnone bnt major end minor tiuee> 

fold diords can be tonic chords ; becaufiOf in my opinion, it is here, as iu many other 
matters, impossible to assi;.Mi a idlid reason, or at len^t it ha<i (hus far jirort d in he so. 

Suppose, in the caf^e of Ihe iliiumished tliree-foM chord,! lihoaM btatt- the reason to 
be the tact thatthu chord is not produced bjr the (iivisioos of a string i stiii dues Iha 
m«Morthree>ibldclioidariielhmisuclindiTiiion! (CoiupareIntn»d.iX,Remark),aj)d yet 
there is n minor key. Or,ihoald I nndertake to relieve myself by mying, that the minor 
key is an imitation of the major, then a diminished ihree-fuld chonl eouM lie justified 
in the same way by 5?aying that it is an imitation of a minor three-fuld diord : ami, on 
tiie otht r iiand, tlie principal four-fold chord i* entirely produced by the divisions of a 
string, &c. 

For myself, instead of proffering the spedous appearance of an atgnment, I wiU only 
assmne that aa an axiom which is actoally known to existr— which shows itself to be 

de^y sealed in the nature of our ear and faculty of perception, ati>l which is, for this 
very reason, neither capable of proof nor iu need of any, — rather than alTect the assign- 
ment of a reason, which, af\er all, is nothing but false appearance, and wliich can only 
d^eivc the reader who reposes confidence in its validity. 



DIVISION II. 

MODE OF DESICNATIKO TUB KEYS. 

§ 131. 

We will, in future, designate the m^or keys by iarge UaKe letters, and tlm 
mmar Veyn by small UaUe letters. The large letter <7 will thus denote the key 
of C-mtgor, while a small letter e will denote the key of e^minor; /'will re- 
present the Icey of F-4iu^, and^ on the contrary, that (dJ^nUnor; ydll 
atand for the key of JS^-myor, and eb for that of eb*i»thar; and so of 2^-, E^, 
Gb- and Ah^f^^f^or, and otd-, e^/t- and ^-minor, &c. 

If it be wished to genoalize this mode of designation still farther, a major 
key can be represented, in gt iieral, by X or Z, and a minor key by x or z. 
(Compare the last part of ^ i%, and of $ J 53.) 



DIVISION III. 

KS8BKTIAL HARMONIES OF TUK KEY, 

The question bi/ what means the ear is determined to assume this or that 
liariuuuy the tonic harmony, — bi/ what means the pi;ra>ption of this or that 
key is awakeui'd iu it, cannot here be defmitely determined. It can only be said, 
in general, that the ear perceives this or that key, according as it hears harmonies 

TOL. J. • 
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which in some way eihibit the ^ppeannoe or amwy the imprewion of belongiog 

to this or that key. 

That h t-> «nv, there arc unly certain particular liarmoniL's which belong to 
any one particular key ; and these, constituting^ as they <lo f}ip family of the 
harmonies appropriate to a key, we denominate the jmctUiar or ojppropnaU 
harmonit^s (if ' (hf kri/. 

Some, among these, ejdiibit a special alliance with the key, a very peculiar 
and intimate bund of connection with the tonic harmony , as their principal fun- 
damental pillar ; while othen appear in a less dose alliaiioe with it 

The former are called the eneniial karmomes of the key, while the latter 
are denominated its kmdbred or n^prcpriate accessory karmomes, and also ike 
pre^ aeeeswry ekorde qftke teak. 

We will first enonmate the former. 



U«8. 

The essential harnionieH of a key are: 
el l The tonie chord. 

(2 and 3.) The major three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord 
on the major fiftii of the tonic. These last two harmonies are, next ailer the 
tonic harmony, the predominant harmonies in every piece of music, and both 
have leceired the name of dommaiU chord or dommasU harmony^ and their 
fendamental note is eaUed the domirumi. (Compare $ 50 and $ 74.) 

(4 ) The remaining harmony especially allied to a kej, is that of the three- 
fold chord on the minor fourth of the tonio--a three-fold chord that is m^vr 
when the tonic harmony is a major one, and muutr when the lonie harmony is 
minor. It is called ike under'dominani or eub-^ominani ekord, and its fimd^- 
mental note is called ike tmder or eub-dominani ; because it is the undor-finh 
of the toniC| in the same manner as the npper-dominant* is the npper-fifth of the 
tonie. 

Let us apply what has been said to an example. In the major key of C, 
the three-fold chord 41? is the tonic Imrniony ; (& and (Bi^ are the dominant 
chords ; the major three-fold chord J[f is the sulidominant chord. Tlie three 
most essential harmonies of the major key of C are, accordingly, or 
and J^. 

In the miuor key of c, on the contrary, where e is the tonic harmony, ifi and 
^7 are the dominant chords, and the minor three-fold chord f is the subdomi- 
naut diord. We find, in like manner, that the three muA essential harmoiucs 
of Ormmor are A> 0 or ^ 



* As the termi ngpper'^doadmMr and *' imdet'dminmr are nnnsoal in En^and, 
their ^Bonymest dosimtf sad fitMoiRiMciii<» will be employed thran^mit this editioB.<— 
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The four spocien of liarinonies described in the furegoing section, namely, 

(I.) The tonic three-fold chord, 

(%,) The mmjor tiiiw4b]d dwrd, } l j . 

(3.) 'nie prindpal to-fcU dwrd, *® 
(4.) The enhdonunatit chord ; 
or (dmoe it is usual to nAfxa Nos. t and 3 only as one), 
(1.) The tome three-fold ehoid, 

^ , . c three-fold chord and 

C2.) The dominant 

(3.) The subdominani dkord, 
belong the meet strictly and intimately to every key as its principal elements. 
They are the heads of the family, they determine its character, and they most 
distinctly impress the key on the ear; and benoe are very properly called its 

mosi f'sst^/itial //(trmom'cs. 

We find even whole pieces of music in which no other liarmouii-s occur than 
these most essential ones. Indeed, many pieces are constructed of only /wo 
chords — the tonic and the dominant chords. And even, if need be, a piece can 
be made out with merely the trinic and the subdomiuant chords alone. 



§ 125. 

There is stiH one other (nreomstanee, connected with the consideration €$ the 
most essential harmonies, that is worthy of remark, and that has donhdess 
already oocoried to the reader : it is the foot that the snbdominaiit harmony 
always ngahies itself by the tonic harmony ; so that if the latter is major, the 
former is so likewise ; and if the one is nuncr, so is the other also. In other 
words, a minor subdomiuant chord always associates itself with a minor three- 
fold tonic chord ; and, on the other hand, a major subdomiuant harmony con- 
nects itself with a major three-fold tonic harmony. Hut the case is entirely 
otherwise with tlie dominant chord. This is alirays nwjor, even when the tonic 
and the subd'uninant are minor. Our s[ii)ntaneous feelinp, the organization of 
our musical ear, requires it to be so ; while yet it is difficult to point out the 
reason for the fact. It is suflRcient that such is the fact ; and that thus, e. g. 
when the minor thri e-fold chord t is heard in a-niinor, it awakes the feeling of 
another key. The passages in fig. 166, t and ^, below, consisting of the bar* 
monies A and certainly are not 0-mtn0r,lrat rather e-mMior. 

(Fig. 166. ».) __ 



8 t 
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REMARK. 

Pcrhajjfi I had hotter here a!so explain the reasons for the facts in question, and say, 
e.g. that otherwise the minor icey wovld have no substmifonc \hadxng no^p] : but then 
the first question would ^til! remain u before, with the exception only of its being put into 
different words; nmuely, why miwt eveiy key baft » mb-wmltoDe [leading note]! 
Pwliai», became enlytiie Mayor tidrd of thedomUnnt la adbptedl U> a cadenat. A bigb> 
lODnding pbra.se again ' Hut for vhnt remton iR it that tbe nu^or third aloiM la fuitabfe 
for a cadence! (C<mipare alao the Remark on § 181 .) 



§ 1*25. 

Besides the most essential harmonies of a key, therf are still others par- 
ticularly appropriate to it, iIumi^Ii not so intimately and elowely related to tbe 
tonic harmony as» the three most essential ones. We ( ailed thera, in § 122, fke 
appropriate accessort/ harmonv's oj' a fci/, or the appropriate accesxorj/ chords 
of the scale. We will not, however, fully enumerate these in the present plaw ; 
because their complete enumeration kere would m^nly bnrihen the tneuoty. 
Instead of doing this, we wfll onlj remark, by way of anticipation, that they all 
conaat of tbe mme tones which eoropooe the three mo«t essential hmonies 
already enumerated. The complete enumeration of all tbe diorde belongii^ to 
a key fand thus, of oonraep that of the appropriate acoeaeoiy chorda of the scale) 
will Mow &rther on in the woric {%% 146 — ISO) ; and, taken in that oonnection» 
it will not load tbe memory. 



DIVISION IV. 

THK SCALE. 

% m. 

Tho tones of which the moat essential harmonies of a key (and hence, aooonl-> 
ing to 4 136, all the otLer harmonies belonging to the key) consist, we call tkt 
f/fpropriate tenes of the key, and the series of these tones we denominate (he 
scale (or, tod^gnatc the idea very defini'dy. and to avoid confounding it with 
any other mere series of tones, it is termed the acaie of the key)^ the dtatoiue 
tcale — Latin, sca/d — [of the key J. 

Now, since the most essential harmonies of the key of C-major^ uamelji 
{c e gj, [f a 0], fg b dj. iS 123) 

are comi»osed of the tones d,e,f,g, a, and b, so the series of tones <?, rf, *tf^9> 
Of b, c, 3, JT, g, &o. constitute Uie scale of C'-nugor, 

And in like manner the tones A, B, e, d, /, fft, a, h, c, &e. form the scale 
of OHNMor; because the most essential harmonies of this key, namely, 
[ace], [egtth], (d f a], (§ 1«3) 

« IB H 

consist of these seven tones. 
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Th<' scale of a major key ia called a nuyor scale, and tliat of a roinor key is 
called a minor sco/,'. 

The additional appellatioii diatonic, as applied to tint aiale, only serves to 
distinguish it from certain other series of tones? which usurp the name scale ; 
namely, from the so-called chrtmuiiic AndenAarnwnic scales, aud from the thing 
tbal is oilfed ft eknmaiie'^nAarmamc scale. (Compare § 369, and alao the 
Beuuolc on § XYII of the IntrodiiofeMii.) 



§ 128. 

The scale oonrists, as we see, of seven (ones or tone-degrees, which are 
nekoned frmn the tonic upwards, hy comiting the tonie as tkefirtt tone or JSrsi 
d^^ree, the tone next above Uie tonie as tie teeond Ume or secomi d^/me, and so 
on : third degree (oaUed also the mediant — compare § jK>) ; fomUi decree 

(called also the svhdaminant—% 123) ; degree ftilso called f]ie dominant) ; 
nxth degree (named also the stihmedimt) ; ^eveniA degree (caUed likewise the 
under- Aalf- tone, stth-semito/w, because it is only a minor degree or half-8tq[> 
from this to the eitrhth tone, — also suhaemitonium modi, subsemifmiinm octavce, 
or, briefly, merely semifonium, — fn quently also tltp leading tone or note, and 
also c/tarnc/^n's-ffr nole (§ 140* and 140**}, septima characteristica, chorda 
elegans, note se//yili/':, &c.) 

The name under-half- tone is inaccurate ; for the distance fimn btoein not 
a half-tone, not a half tone-degree, but a small [minor] one. (Introduction 
§ XXXTTTT.) Moreover, the appellations charai't*'ris(ic drrfrpp, fending note, 
&c. are not approprh'e : for, other tones also are often cb-iriH tcristie or leading 
tones, and, vice versa, not every subseraitone ia a leadin^j tone, as we shall find 
in the sequel 1 K>', 140»», and 1«7). 

All tones which do not belong to the scale of the predominant key, are said 
to be tones foreign to the scale ; and, in contradistinction from these, we call 
those whidi are pecoliar to a key, tlw appropriate tones of the eeole* 

For lilK reasons, we say c$ all harmonies which are composed of tones 
appropriate to the scale of a hey, that they are the apprcpriate Aamumiee <f 
&e eiCiUe ; and every harmony, on the contrary, in which one or mors tones 
occor whidi are foreign to the scale, may be sud to be a Aarmonyjore^fn to the 
eeak. 



(A.) MAJOR NORMAL SCALB.f 

$ 129. 

Every tone cf a major scale, as, e, g, of the maior scale of is, as we 
perceive, separated from ito ndghbonr dther by a nunor or by a majM degree, 

f The word **iioiKia^*' meant OuA'vdte^ relates to apaHem, model, fee. sad hence 
the expression '* neemU eeede" means a modei ecale, a eeale taken ae a model for 
oCim.— Tft. 
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finr example: 



e f g 



majur, major, minor, major, major, major, mmor. 

The (!c«;ree from the first tdiic to the second is a major one, that from the 
secfnid to tin- third is alf«i majcr ; but the step from the third to the fourth is 
only a laiuor degree. The stc|)s from the fomih tune to the fifth, from the fifth 
to the sixth, from the sixth to the suveuth, are major ; but the step from the 
seventh to the eighth, or to the octave of the first, is minor again. (Introduction, 
§ XXXVI, at a.) 



§ 130. 

This alteration of major and minor il«>grees, in, as on<> must have already 
observed, jusit tin- same that ia ^riven liy the long koys (4 a pianoforte; in a 
word, the major scale of C consists of the series of the natural tones. (lutro- 
dueliuu, § XVII.) This remark explains what we could at an earlier period 
(Introduction, | XIII) only imperfectly describe^ namely, the manner in whidi 
ow naniM of notes, otur aystem of aotatioa [or note-writing], and onr key-liondi 
are adjusted. 

That IB to say, ve have ^ven pecoliar letter-names to just Maw tones 
which make out die major scale of C, ^trodnctionj {§ XIV and XVII.) 

It has been assumed that the d^prses of imr ^tem of notes, so long as 
they remain unaltered by a transpontioD sign, shall exhibit the tones as they 
ooenr in tiie major scale of C : or, in oth«r words, it has been agreed that the 
seven degrees or places on the staff shall represent the seven tones of the C-scsle, 
and that the tones constituting thifi series shall be called the naiural tones. 

The levfd scrips of the long keys of the pianoforte has been exclusively de- 
voted to tliese tones, so that these just give the major scale of C : or, in other 
words, tile seven tones which form the ticale of C have been appropriated to 
seven k« ) .■^ lying along in one plane. 

And iiia.siuuih as our system of tones thus assumed, and the major scale of 
C, so entirely correspond to eath other, it has become the custom to concede to 
the latter the rank of first or normal hex/ ; it is especially oomddered as holding 
snch a rank among the major keys, and as being partienlarly Me morwaH keg. 



(B.) MINOB NOEMAL SCALB. 

§ 131. 

We find in the minor scnle, as w.- presented it above m § 1"27, a sueci'««!*ion 
of major and minor dLgrecsi, whieb is entirely diflFerent from the one that occurs 
in the major key : it is particularly obsi rved that tlie distance from the sixth 
degree to the seventh, amounts to a sujjt /jluous second. 

A Be d of gS» 

major, minor^ major, major, minor, superfluous, minor. 
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This scale also admits of being represented on the system of note-lines or 
staff, though the latlet wai primarily adjusted to the major scale of (7. The 
minor wale of a is most eanly thus r^iesented (t. e. with the fewest trans- 
poeitioii signs) ; heeause its essential tones a, b, c, d, e,y, occur already in the 
series of the natoral tones, and only sftt requires to he indicated by an elevation 
sign placed on the ^ line. 

Hie minor a*soa]e is, thoefore, usually regarded as ike normal mmer $eale. 



BEMABK. 

I have here (as I first did in the year 1811, in the Heidelberg Annual Begiiterof 
Literature, No. 76, p. 1057, ct seq.) proposed a minor scale different from what is usual. 
For, it unfortunately happens, that the theories are not agreed on the question, of what 
tones the minw scale consists ! 

One might indeed cry. wo! to the scientific treatment of an art, if even its ihnda- 
mental properties sre not yet fixed ! Wo ! to the coadition of the theory of musical 
composition, if even its scales do not admit of being incoutestably settled! Thus we 
might indfpd mo!?t justiy exclaim, were we not reminded somewhat to repress our voice 
by the circumstance that many other departments of science are no better otf, and to 
console ourselves and our brethren in the art, as is often done in human life, by reflecting 
upon the equally bad condition of our nei|^boaffs, of nelghbouiiiig aits andsdenees. 

I will accordingly proceed with a somewhat repressed voice, and temark, that the 

common doctrine of the nature of the minor scale must be placed, among otheiSyOAthe 
shady side, and indeed on the most shady side, uf the doctrines of our art. 

There is a school which teaches, in the manner of established usage, that the sixth and 
seventh degrees of ths minor scsle are su^or m atemding, but minor in duemimff ; 
or, in other words, that the scale of o>minor, e. g. is, in its asrending series, ss follows : 
A B c d e « gS 

ft H 

but, in its descending series, ss Ibttows: 

a g f e d c B 

(3 ft 

A lew others, led by ng^ nuimeit have ventured to believe, that the tones /II and 

are not elements of the minor a-scale, but that /I and are uniformly such. The 
former do not prove their doctrine at all, and the latter theirs scarcely at all. The former 
have indeed the most substautial of ail reasons for not proving theiis; namely, the doc- 
trine hm no foundation in fact j but the latter, who are right, are still very wrong in not 
knowing why they are right, or, in case they do know, they are wrong in not exprening 
the matter better than it has yet been «tpressed. 

I will here, by way of anticipation, attempt this proo^diongh it esnnot become 
entirely clear until at a more advanced stage of our treatise. 

It has long been the custom to construct the major scale of those tones which con- 
stitute the three most essential three- fold chords of the m^or key, and accordingly to 
recognise the tones 

c d e f g a b 
as the scale of the major key of C. (§ 127.) 

Nnv^-, if we cstabli«;h th«^> definition: a scale or scale of a key is the collective mass 
of the toue<» which compose the three most essential three-fold chords of the key, and if 
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we construct the scale of the minor key on the same principles, the latter cannot, unless 
we abandon aUpvteiuiow to eomitten^, be coDstTiict«dotliem and 
and it usually strikes unbiassed minda very singularly, to hear, according to the common 

doctrine, the ascending scries of the contents of three chords spoken of, in defining the 
contents nf these chords, a.? ronfraflistingiiished from the det^cending Kcries of the same, 
and particularly to find that these content*) are materially different in the upward seriei 
from what they are in the downward ! 

But, in partieolar, as it reipecta the position that the tonei /i and g appropriatdy 
bdong to tlie minor scale of a, and. in the first place, as it respects 

(1) The tone g, we must soppoj^e, in order to assume this as an element of the minor 
scale, that the minor key has two dilfercnt dominant harmonies, one with a major third 
(as the indispensable sub&cmitone or leading note), and a second with a minor third. 
But this 

(a.) Would not only nm counter to all analogy, Inasmuch as the m^or has only 

one species of dominant harmony, and in general, only one scale, bat 

(b.) A dominant harmony with a minor third would contradict our perceptions; for, 
the three-fold chord [o g b] is clonrly felt not to belong to a-minor, as is shown by the 
examples referred to in § 125, as well as by others. 

If we would avoid such an atmndity, we can do so only by recognizing the major 
Ikird alone of the dominant harmony as belonging to the minor key, and by thus acknow- 
ledging, not g'.. but alone, as bein^^ universally an element of the minor a*8cale. 

(2.) We find, ic like manner, that, in order to regard the tone /Jl as an element of 
the minor scale of «, (a) we must not only assmno. two diirorcut sub-dominant harnionie«, 
but that (^') a major D-three-fold chord in a-minor mu^t do violence to the ear : see the 
Mowing fig. 167: 



(Fig. J67.S.) 




and,ingeneral,every other harmony in which jrC or /li, occurring as an harmonic element, 
always either permanently or transiently eradicates the impression of a-minor; fig. 168. 



(Fig. 166, i.) 



(k) 



(/.) 




I am by no means ignorant of the fact that passages which run predominantly in 
a-minor, admit of the very transient occurrence of such harmonic combinations as 

[e g bj, [c e gj, [IS a dj, ajjd ihe like. Fig. 169. 
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(Fig. 169. i.) (*.) (Z.) 




But it b in part tdf-evident, and will, in part, be more particularly and folly thomi in 
the doctrines of modulation and of tnnritions, tliat inch combinations in such cases 

either form transient modalatious. or that the tones /I! and ^,oeearring thoein, are merely 

traDsition notes; and, accordinfily, snch px;ini]i!('s by no means show that the tones /"S 
and 7 belong to the minor scale of a, as elements of some harmony belonging to the 
minor key of a. 

Tbm it ii clearly e?ident, that the coounon doctrine of tiie pratoided variable minor 
scale did not arise in any rational way^Fnnn what other sonree then nay it have 

originated! Evidently from the misconstruction of the observed ftct* that, in musical 

compositions in a-minor, the tones /5 and gii do indeed very often occur in an ascending 
nieh>dy, while in a descending melodv, on the contrary, the tones g Q andy'C oilen occur. 
Thus, e. g. in such cases as that in fig. 170, 



(Fig. 170.) 




^ mdody ascending by diatmrie degrees fhm'e ton mnst truly proceed 1^ the tones 

ft and jflt; but indesccndiug from a to e, it must proceed by the tones y andX The 
reaaon ftr tlda, however, as will appear fiom our doctrine of transitiona, ia simply the 
fiwt, that no transition tone is admissible wfaidi does not connect itself with a tone 
that is at most but a mijor degree higher or lower than itself ; or, in other words, that it 

i? an indispensible condition of the introduction of transient tones, that the distance to 
the next tone above or below, be at most not more than a major degree ; and hence, the 
tone / cannot be used as an accessory tone before g% (thus in the ascending pro> 
gression), bnt only /8 ; and Ibr a like reason, g alone can appear as an accessoiy tone 
before / (thus hi tiw descending movement). Now the fiut, dwt thosm euaiy cases 
ft and gt are employed in an ascending mdndie progression, while g and /are used in a 
descending melodic progression, has misled musicians to believe and to teach, tliat tk» 
scale itself is thus variable. 

Now, in the first place, it is in itself rather a gross blunder, to argue from the acci- 
dental elementa of a melodic fignre to tiie essential chords of the k^, and to undertake 
to regard every tone that maychancetooeenrmelodica]]yinakey,astherefiiiebdong- 
ingto the scale of that key! The tones ^1^, dt, a^, and many others, may ^Mt as well be 
regarded as belonging to the major scale of T', for, they certainly can occur raelodically 
in this key; and in this way there yvould at last be no tone that might not beloog to 
wery scale! 

Bnt the commonly received doctrine is, secondly, most striUngly iUse in another 
respect ; for, irrespective of the question, whether ft and g are essential dements of the 

minor scale of a, or not, and taking into view the simple consideration, to what extent 
/ and f$, g and ^ actually occur as melodic tones in the minor key of Oi it is seen to be 
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moflt obviously untrue that a melody m a micor key must always employ ft and gt in 
aacending, and g and/ in deiMiidiBg. It often bappcuM, on tke eouinry* that thu exact 
levene may, aod indeed in numy caaea mut, tilLe piaee:/ and g mnat be need in 
ending, and / s and gl in dcacending, aa it deeily aeen in many plaeea of the dmit 
iple in fig. 171, 



(Fif.171,1.) 




In fig. 171,*, 



^ig.l71.A:.) 1,1, 



-CJh 

I 



5eS 



O 1 



I have remodeled thif> passage according to the common rale : "/<• and in ascending; 
f and y in descending /' — but listen I it sounds horribly, and of all the theorists who 
teach that commonly received rule, certainly no one would wii'e in this manner : all would 
indisputably write as in fig. 171, t. above, and thus directly counter to the rule. 

Thk a^dn moat strikingly shows how the autliofs of our theories, becaoae diey in 
fennd fl and to be employed in an aaeending melody, and/ and ^ in a 
mdody, at once inconsiderately proclaimed this fact as a general or universal 
rule, and how, as if they had no eyes and no cars for the perception of examples at 
every moment occurring to prove the untenableness of tlieir poaition, tliey have for ever 
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stupidly and thoughtless! J repeated, one after another, the old er*do : ** upwards, and 
gt \ dovmwirdSf/aod jr;**— •ndhav« nMMt&ilhfaUyeaitiiiiMdtoiipMtit, jmtatthc 
mastcn liad tanght it to fliem, without «tc& ooce mfntiiming that it is sometiaiet 
otiierwiae* and not unfreqaeotly must be otberwiie; yes, many a one (as, e. g. 

RameaVy in d'Alembert, \ 85) has even trodden on the very heels of the truth, aud slill 
has immediately sunk down again (f§91 an 1 i^) into the old customary doctrine (the 
jprevalent sin) : " upwards,/ «( and g% ; downwards,/ and 

Tlioa moeb in the pfesent place, as preliminary ^itwA of the otter and maniftld 
i a eo rwc tneai of ^ commoo doctrine of two dMTeieBt lortB of minor scale, and of an 
as iiL!iDg and descending mdody in a minor key. 

To furnish another and more rational doctrine in the place of the one here exhibited 

erruneous, falls within the appropriate objects of the present Theory. The p'nce for 
doing this is in part the doctrine of modulation, where I examine the question (iuthcrto 
investigated by no one) : As what and as belonging to lAat key. does every hamony 
that ocean impress itself open (he earf And, again, the proper place ftr pieientfng 
the true doctrine of the minor key is in part the doctrine of transitions, where I (and I for 
the first) treat the question : How and uhat tones may be employed as transition tones? 
in which place I also, as I think, show by fi connected and consecutive train of rt^u- 
mcntation, why and under what relatiunii,y or j gjit gn occurs m the melody ul the 
ndnor key of a. ($ 879.) 

But I Imow, alaa! that I diall easily be refiited by sneh diains of argomentation aa 
the following : ** Tkg tcale of the minor key is, * towards, ffi and g$ ; tmd dmomMrds, 
g mi f md eoMMgttsntfjf ikt tmihof U ktr« wrong,** 



(C.) TBAmVOBITION OP MAiOA 8CALBB. 

§ 132. 

Other major seeks also, than that of the major key of C, can be eduMted 
in our system of notation, wUeh consist of copies of tbe majw scale of C, placed 
on other degrees of the staff. Not indeed entirely withoat additional appen- 
dages ; (or, onr system of notation is immediately adjusted only to Hie major 
scale of C. Thns, e. g. the major scale of <? cannot be represented on the staff 
without some addition ; for, in this, as well as in erery other major scale, the 
step from the sixth tone to the seventh must be major, wliile that from the 
seventh tone to the eighth must be minor ; but, if we begin to reckon from Q in 
the Hcries of tho natural 'ones, the step from the sixth note e to the aeventhy* is 
minor, and, vice vera^, that from y to y is major : 




major, major, mmor, mujur, major, nunor, major. 

In order, therefore, to make the series of degrees like that of thf major seale 
of V, we must use a trauspositiou sif^n. lu order, namely, to make the step 
from the sixth degree to the seventh larger, and that from the aeveath to eighth 
smaller, the seventh tone J\ which otherwise woald be only a minor degree 
Ittriier than e, most be chromatically zaiwd, and, instead of the f, another tone 
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must be written which r*^ ri m'n'or (Iccn-c liiulier than e, namely yi!, from which 
J'Xh moreover, to the eighth tuiii' the dii^lauce only that of a minor d^ree ; 



B 



major, major, minor, major, m^or, major, minor. 

Thna the tone of tlie ahort key ft oocnra in tbie ecale. 

Now inasmuch as such a scale in fundamentally a copy of the major scale 
of Cf and difiera only in the ungle circnmetanee that it is iran^laeed or 
tnuupoted to another degree of the etaff, ao every major key and every major 
Male which ia not that of C-major ia end to he iran^o$ed. These transposed 
keys and scales might also be ealled duromatie keys and scales ; because they 
are represented by means of ehromado changes. (Introd. ^ XYIL) This ex- 
presmon is not, hovever, used for such a purpose; the terms chromatie key and 
chromatic scale are applied ratlicr to many other things vrhidi are neither Inys 
nor scales. (§ XVII— Remark.) 

In order to exhilnt the major scale of J), we nmst not only pat in tbe 
place of /, bat eft in the place nie: 



n 



a 



major, 



major, 



minor, major, major, major, minor. 

In like mnnner we find that the major scale of A reqaires three sharps^ 

while that of E requires four. 

The mnjor scale of B requires the ose of five sharps, and hence as many aft 
there are upper* or short keys. 

If we would exhibit the major scale of Fti, we must change e also into c$: 



tn 



major, major, mhior, major, miyor, major, minor. 

I h 

in the mnjor scale of C% if moreover becomes changed into bHi in which 

case all the seven deg^rees are famished with sharps. 

In order to cxliibit the major jncalc of Gt, must introduce still one eleva- 
tion-sign more ; and, «ui uli the degrees are already furnished with sharps, we 



•The short-kej's of a piano-forte or orpan arc sometimes called " upper" or " kigktrt* 
because they are higher on the key-board tbaa ihc louger keys. — Ta. 
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employ, in raising oup of these dctin oH still higher, a doable elevatiou-sign, or 
double sharp, cailtni al^o a cross, x i thus : 

g)) ait H 'en at ejl Tx g« 

major, major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 

b k 

The roigor scale of OH, accordiugly, requires six sharps uid one double sharp 
or cross. It will easily be found, in like maimer, that the nuyor scale of /^re- 
quires fire sharps and two crosses, &c. 

But a momentary usf, however, at most, is ever made of mich widely tr;m- 
spoiied — such very chromatic keys. For, we sliall directly become acquainted 
with others, Iqua chromatic, which coincide with the former and supply their 
pla(%. (§ 137.) 



$ 133. 



IfwB arrange the mijor keys in a series, in that order in whieh one always 
reqoirae one more sharp than the preceding, namely : 

C, e, D, A, E, B, FX CX Q% D% &e. 
we readily observe that the st ale of the tone wAtVA i» aji/lh k^ker (or, whidi is 
the same thing, a fourth lower) than the preeedwg, always requires (me more 
diarp ; and that this additional sharp is always requisite for the purpose of re^ 
presenting the so^calkd subsemitone or leading note {% 128) ; that is to say, for 
the purpose of making the step from the sixth tone to the seventh m^or, and that 
from the seveoth to the eighth minor. 

OABedefttg 
CDEFGABodefg 



§ 134. 

But if the major scale of F, which is a fiflh lower (or a fourth higher) than 
that of (7, b to be exhibited, it beoomes necessary to pnt Ha in the place of — 
finr similar reasons, or, in a manner, for a reason the opposite of that which we 
mentioned in the foregoing case, namely, in order to mako the step from the 
third to the foorth minor ; whereas it would otherwise be miyor {a~~b)\ thus : 




major 



mmor. 
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In like manner we find that ^(^major r«|aire8 two flats ; namely, instead 
of and eb instead of e. iS'b-major requires three flats; ^-major four flats; 
and BO on to Z?b-major, whi( h has as many flats as there are upper or short keys. 
G'b-niajor requires also rb instead of r; and Ch-m^jor requires both ch and 

and /"b-major requires rv«'u cb,/b, aud ihb, vVe. 
Here agaiu the keys which require for their trauspusition au exeessivt' 
number of flats, are relieved by simpler keys wiih sharp signature. (§§ 137 
and 140.) 

It wiD be observed hete^ moieover^ tbst the order of soooesrion in whidi a 
key always reqoiies one more flat tbaa the preceding, is just the rereree of that 
vdudi took place in those tran^osed by sharps 133) ; namely : 

C, F, Sb, JSh, Ah, Ub, Gb, Cb, Fbf Ae. 
and that each additkmal flat beoomea necessary for the purpose of repnaetUkig 
the fomik tone ^ tke teak, i e. for the purpose of nuddng the step from the 
third to the fimrtfa tone minor, and that firam the fimrth to the fifth mitjor; 
thus: 

C D E F G A 1? r d e f 

F 6 A Bb e d e f 

_k 

§ 136. 

The following table exhibits a genera] view of the chromatic tonea nqninte 
for repreaentiog each transposed major key in our system of notation : 

i?tt-major requires gj:, ^t, ejt, btt, fx, ex. 

at " " cC, pi:, 'ft:, nt, .5, hi:, fx. 

en « ffi, i% Kt, aS, e3, bit. 

Ft « « fit, c«, gfi, d3, au, e«. 

B " •« f». eU, gtt, di:, aJI. 

^ " « f«, c«, gtt, dJJ. 

A « « ft, c% gt 

J) «' " ftt, dt. 

€F « " n. 

O " " nothing. 

F " ** lb. 

Bb " ** bb, eb. 

JSb " " bb, eb, 

Ab ** " bb, eb, ab, db. 

22b « " bb, eb, ab, db, gb. 

Ob " " bb, cb, ab, db, uh, ih. 

rb « " bb, eb, ab, db, gb, cb, fb. 

« " ab, db, gb, cb, fb, bbb. 

^bb " ** ab, db, ^, <b, f b, bbb, ebb. 
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$ 137. 

I hare add, above, that the tmannAj traiuiKMed major keys, %. §, those 
wlndk require too maDy transposition signs, can be dupensed villi, and that 
their place can be supplied by others. If, that is, wo compare the ttan^NMed 
major keys with one another, we find that thonc winch are transposed by an 

excessive number of sharps, coincide with others that are transposf d by flats, 
the latter differing from the former only rnharniouirany ; and that we can in 
like manner substitute for a key requiring an excessive number of flats, another 
with but a small number of sharps. Thus, instead of 6't;-major, e. y. which 
would recjuire nix sharps and a double sharp, we can write .rib-niajor, which 
requires only four flats. In the same way, ^-niajnr may supply the yhicv of 
/^b -major. So also /'U-major can be writttu instead of 6'b-major, and 
i/b-iiiiijor instead of Cjt-major. 

A sensible representation of tiiis coinddenoe of (he keys most diflbrent from 
one anotber-^tluB ooncorrenoe of extremes, is fbrmahed by the following fignre : 




It \H soon, from this, how the transposed major keys, proceeding fronj C-major, 
constantly reeede farther ami farther from each other, while yet the most remote 
of all apjiroaeh each other again ; so that those transposed by sharps come .iL 
last to coincide enharmonic^y with those transposed by flats, and reciprocally 
to reHere each other, and thns, as it were, to fimn a drde. The aboTS seriea 
of ascending fifths or descending fourths (or, which is the same thing, only intlie 
rsrersed order, the series nf descending fifths or ascending Ibarths) is called, Ibr 
this reason, a circle ofJifUi». (It might with equal proprie^ be called a eirele 
pffouriki,) Only twt^ dilRnent major keys, therdbn, are nsoally assnmed; 
while /'tt-major and 6'b-major, e. are regarded as being bat enhamumically 
diverse, and the same as one, so far as ^oimd is concerned, and arc actually 
reckoned as one : so also G'lt-major and ./i b-major, — and C% — Oq and J9,— 
•Fh and E,—Bt and C,— iFtt and i%and .ffb, &c. The keys thus re- 
solvins? themselves into one another by an enharmonic transmutation, might be 
termed tmhnrmoniculli/ parallel ki'ijs. (Compare Introd. §§ XIX and XXI.) 

Thus is, in reality, the remotest transposition by sharps from 

C-major. For, though C8-major would indeed bo the most remote, yet, sinee it 
coincides with Z«<b-major, it becomes, as the foregoing figure shows, nearer 
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C-tnajor again. So also 6^iDajor it* the most remote trangpofdtion by flats 
from C-major ; licratisc ^^-ninjor eoinridps enharmonically with ^-major. 
Accordingly, the point of the circle farthest from 6-major is /'*t-rnajor or 
&b-major. also in G'-major the point in the drcle moat remote from lAi or 

The keys wiiuii arc thus diajuruually opposite pach other, namely, C and 
G\i or Ft, — Gfuid Do or C%—A aud ^b,— A'and Ih—B and F, &c. may 
be called aniijioilew*. 



(D.) TRAKSFOeinOM OP HIKOB eCALBS. 

§ 138. 

Transposed minor scales also admit of being exhibited on the same staff; 
tht y only require the use uf many transposition-signs. If we go thruugh them 
in a scries of fourths and fifths, as we did iu tlie major scales, we siuili riad— 
(1) That, in the succession of ascending fifths, 

«» *# f% c% g% d% a% &e. 

the diange of^ into^ which ie n eceeeary in representiiig o^nuDor^ disappem 
in tf-minor, and that/'lt end dt become necessary in its stead; and thus it is 

always necessary, in this succession of fifths, to lower a tone of the preceding 
scale, and to raise two others instead thereof. 

it.) In the series of foorths, on the other hand, 

<^ ^* /> *'b, «b, db, &c 

two tones of the preceding scale must each time be lowered, and, in exchange fur 
itm, another must be raised. Thns^ e. the jrtt Ibond in o-minor must be 
lowered to y in <^niinor, and b also must be changed to ih ; while, on the con« 
traiy, e mnst be eiehanged fer dl 

H « % 

e f ]t g a b c dit e 
ABedef gJtabcSe 

defpal)b(llil 

k kk 

* Opposites, litenlly toith the feet directly opposite to OM onofftsr, ss sre thoae of 
^oo the oppoiite sides of the globe.^Ta. 
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The fbllowiog table pretents a general view of the cbromatically clmigecl 
tooesj which are reqiiiflite in exhibiting each of the minor scales. 

^minoT reqairee fli; gt, dtt, afl; eti, ex. 



^ *' ' dl, gl^ dtt, aft, 6(. 

ct « " flj, cJI, g«, d«, Wt 

/« « « * ft, c% dt, el 

A « ** fS, t!, aJt. 

* « 

a « " gtt 

d « " cfi, l b 

y " " m, bo, ti,. 

c « " nb, nb. 

/ " « bb, ab, (lb. 

A « « bb, eb, (lb, 447- 

«b « « bb, eb, ab, gb, tb. 

ab « " bb, eb, ab, db, cb, fb. 



§140. 

Here apain we can shun the excessively transposed keys, and ?mpply their 
places by thosf that are more natural, as is shown by thf following figure; for 
thi^ roiLson we usually assume only twelve minor keys, as we do <xily twelve 
oaajor ones. 
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(£.) CHABACTERI6T1C SOTK. 

§ 140*. 

It is usual to denominate that tone or those tonetj by which one scale is dis- 
tinguished from Bome other given scale, uoia ckaracteristica^ character is lie notey 
characteristic tone. Thus, e. g. the tone f% is that hy which the major key of 
Q is distiiigaulwd from the major key uf C\ and b accordingly the duneteriatie 
tone of die major acale of G^ia leferenoe to that of C; aad, vioe Yersfr, /t} if 
the cfaaracteriatio tone of the major acale of ^in referenoe to that of 

\ 

a b e d e ftt 

t7 d e . f f a b 

I 

In like manner^ the tone A|) is the chacaeteriatic one of ^ in relation to F, 
while Zb is the characteristic tone of F'm relation to C: 

C d e f g a b 

/* g a bb c d e 

Between F-mvyat and G'-major, the two tones Zb and and the c o rrea p c n diog 
f% and ace the most distinguishing : 





! . 




4 


a a 




d 


e f» 


F % ^ 


bb c 


d 


e 


k 








The moat diaCxngniahing tones between /^-m^i 


or and ^-nia|or, are e, /% a, 


ett> wd the ooxTesponding «b,/ ob, A, e: 












f 




g a 


b 






g ab 


bb 


c d 






il 


ii 


Takbg the major scale of 6" in comparison with that of C% we find that dl 


the tones of the one scale are different from all the tones < 


of the other, and that 


hence 9U are characteristic : 








% % % 




n 




on dlt ett 


ft «» 


att 


bjt 


(7 d e 




a 


b 
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SCALES. 

•nd that strictly, therefore, none is (listin^^iiishinply chnracteristic. 

^ (1.) If we go thruuglj the major keys, comparing them one with 

^ aDother, we shall fiud that, 

I (a.) In the a$emdtng series of fjlhs, the seventh degree, the tone 

^ situated at the distance of a minor second below the key note of each key 

I (the nAaemUenium modi), is always the charaetetistie tone — ^the tone that 
^ distiognishes this key from the pieoeding one ; — and that, 
^ (b,) In the leversed or dnemMng meeemn of ^flks, the fourth 

■ I tone of each scale {guarta tmi) is the one that distingnishes the key 
^ irom the preceding one. (Compare §§ 133, 135, and 136.) 
J Take, for example, the major key of O; here the seventh degree, the 

tone fVky is the characteristic note of the key of C-major, in reference to the 

o key of <^-major feompart' tin- first fig. on p. 274), while the fourth degree of 
C-major, the tunc /'d, is the ( hariK teristic tone of this key, in reference to Q- 
major. In like manner, the seventh degree of -luajor, the tone h, is the one that 
distinguishes this key from ^-major, \vliilf, on (lie other liaiul, F-mt\\or dis- 
tinguishes itself by its /ourih degree, ih, from C'-major. (^See the second fig. on 
p. 274.) 

(2.) If we take a view of muxjor keys as compared with minor Aej/s, we 
shaD find other tones to be the dkaraeterislic ones ; and 

(3.) If we compare ike mmor kejfs mtk em another, we shall find the 
<^aracteristic tones to be others stilL 

AsBoming, as seems at last to be generally acknowledged to be the most 
rational, that there is bnt one spedes of minor scale, namely, that which has a 
minor third, a minor sixth, and a major seventh ($ 131), we shall find, on 
eomparwff mt^or keys mth minor keys, according to No. 2, above, that merdy 
the tones ^ and the corresponding g^, i. c the seventh and the corresponding 
ffih degrees, are the characteristic tones between o>minor and (^mnor 
(5164.) 

C d e f g a b 
a b c d e f gn 

The char.ii teristic tones of c-miuor iii reference to C-major, are and th ; and 
vice vi rsA, the characteristic tones of 6-major in reference t<> r-minor, are the 
eorrespoiiding and atj, i. e. the third and the sixth degrees. (§ 100 ) 

C d e f g a b 
e d f g ab b; 

between e-minor and 6Xmajor, the characteristie tones are ft and dt, and the 
correiqKndiiig and /I], t. «. the teeoitd and sesenM, and the corresponding 
SMOfMf and y&NrM degrees of the scale : 
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5 e ^ 



9P 



g ft b 

ft g tk h e 

k It 



b 

e 
I 



As it respects No. 8, above, iiainoly, mhior kpys as compared irifi 
j'^ miiwr, the charactrristic tones hctwcfMi «-iiiiiior aud e-minor, e. g. are 
(a.) \n t/te mcetulin<; sui ci'ssiuH of fflhsy/ty 9 dt \ nnri (h. ) In 
the reversed or descending succession, the tones </, / and i. t . tb<» 
MCiMMfy lAtirc/, and teventk degrees of e-minor, answering to the J'ourth, 
a ««tM,aiul«M«fiM degrees of o-minor: 

\ % % % 

2 e fJt g a b e dtr 

* a b c d e f gn; 

r ^ ft 

betwi^en (/-minor and <7-ininor, ihc uiiaracteristic tones are Zb, aiid eJt, and 
the corresponding g% />, and c . 

a b c d e f gfi 

</ e f g a bb clt; 

between e anti </ the ( hai acteristic8 are the second, third, fij^/i, stxth and seventh 
of e, aoBwering to the third^Jburth, sixth, seventh, and Jirst of 

I) 9 Q 9 

e g a b c dl{ 

e f g a bb ej 

d li in 

&c. (Compare §§ 138 and 139.; 

It is perceived, firom all this, how, under diffeient relatioiis, at one time this 
and at anotber time that degree of a ecde appeaie as the dharaeteriatie note, 
and how ioappvopiiate it would be to say, in general : " tibe charuterislio note 
Is endi and eodi a pardenlar degree of every scale." 

REMARK. 

The following figures, corresponding to the foregoing, may scnre to show, what 

dep-ces would become the characteristic one^;, io case tlio minor scale were to be taken 
in the former ami commonly received manner, namely, according to the nsua! model ; 
and how, considered in this point of view, at one time this and at another time that 
degree appears as the chaFsderistie Me, in the ca*e» both of minor Iceja as compared 
wHh nijor keys, and of minor keys as compared one witii another. 



• An error of the ori<,'inal occurs here. The " third'' of the key of e being THE 
SAME w the "JowrUi'^ of that of d (namely, gC), cannot therefore be a cuaracteristic 
tone. The two words ihould be eraseidi and then the eacplaaation iriU agree with the 
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ifiyor Aeyt at eompved with minor kej^: 

Cdefgabc 
abedefga 
Here there would tie no distinguishing ehaiaetertetic tone. 

e d eb f g ab bb c 

Here the third, the liztht and tlie seventh degreei are ehaiacteristic onei. 

C d e f g a b 

e f9 g a b e d 



Here die chanderiitic tone would be that of ^ Iburtii degree, conreqpoikdhiig to the 
woomd degree. 

Minor keys Of flO M j pa r e d one with another : 

Herei between a*minor and c^minor, 

e f t g a b c d 
4 b c d e f g« 

ft 

the eecond degree of e-adnor wonid be the dianctmjsteric tone, anewering to Hie dxth 
of a^ndnor ^^-between o-mlnor and d-minor, 

a b c d e f g 

d e f g « bb e 

the characteristic tone woald be the sixth of d, corresponding to the second of a /— 
and in the eate of i-vdoat is compared with e-minor, 

t ft g a b c d 

d e f g a bl» c, 

ft ft 

the characteristic tonce would be the teoood and fifth of e, aiMwering to tlie ttdrd and 
sixth of d. 



i 14^** 

Many, and indeed almost all writers, apply the term nota characteristiee^f 
eharacterisHe note, only to the tone of the seveath degree of ea<^ ecftle.'^ 

(§ 128.) 

It it» caaiiy perceived, tliat in this these authors linut their view singly to 
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t/te relalion of a mq/or key io its neartsi mighbour in the ascending succession 
of Ji/ths (sec 1, a, p. 275) while, in the succession of descending Jif^hs or <w- 
cending fourths^ the owe is direelly reversed Chcc I, A, p. 275) ; and again it ii 
otiienrise, too^ in the rdoHm of ike major keys with ike minor (see % p. 279) ; 
and yet again entirely diveree in ihe relation of ike minor keys io one another, 
tfi eaek direction (see 3, p. 375). 



BEHABK. 

We meet with the following uuiutelligible, not to Fay absolotcly seaseiess, remark 
of Kodi» in Mnaical Lexicon, under the artide iu question ; namdy : '* the rahicni> 
tone it dntaetecittie only in thoie kejn whidi have no flats in their dgnatnre ; heeame 
It is by this [the snbeemitone] that the contentii of t!ie scales of these keys are distin- 
guisbei] from one another. ... In those key^, on the rontrary, which have Hats in their 
signature, the quarto toni [the fourtJi from the tonic] must indisputably be re^'arded as 
the characteristic tunej for the major key of distinguishes itself from the major key of 
Ct not by its nnder ha]f*tone tt but merely by its pure fourth (b.** 

It is veiy manifest tliat the worthy author had in his eye, while writing down such 
IttstmctioD, (1) merely the relation (coniidered at p. 275, under No. 1) of a major key to 
it" next neighbour, in the ascending and de^cendinp succession of fifths, but did not advert 
at all to the more remote relations of keys iu this^ series (as. c. g. the relaliou of F to G) ; 
and that (2) he still less took into consideration the relation of a major key to any minor 
key, whetJier near or remote; and that (3) he was equally blind to the rdaticma of minor 
keys to one another ; but that* wonrt of all, he eren (4) confounded the idea of Ae 
ascending and descending succession of ^ths, in the cose of major keys mentioned under 
(1), above, with that o( keys with sharps and keys witk flats. For, as (' (nnyiare the fore- 
going figures in § 140*) the subsemitoue of the major key of the tone oiy S, iu asceud- 
ing from C-major to G'-major, is the characteristic tone, so, in ascending from F-major 
to C-mijor, the euboemitone is the diaracteristie tone ; and also in aacemling fiom 

to F, the clianeteiistle tone again is tlie aubsemitone of the Utter key, F, namdy, 
flie tone eC f^nd so universally, in ascending, the subsemitone of the last key is the cha* 
racteristic tone ; and thus the fact by no means applies exclusivek in keys with sharps, 
but also in those with flats ; and hence it is untrue that, in keys with Oats, the quarta 
toni [the fourth tone from the tonic] is always the characteristic tone ; and, vice versa, in 
descending, the qmria font is the dmractetistic tenet » vdl in keys with duupe as in 
those with flats ; for, as the fourth of the major key of F, i. e. the tone 6b, la the charac- 
teristic tone in descending from C-major to /'-major, so also is the quarta toni, fZ, the 
characterifitic tone in descending from r»'-ninjor to r-major; and the quarta fnni. c1, is 
likewise the characteristic tone in descending from />-major to (»'-major ; and so univer- 
sally, in descending, the quarta toni is the characteristic tone, and by no means so merely 
in keys with flats, but dso in those with sharps : and thus it is untme again, tint ^ sub- 
semitone is always the characteristic tone in Iceys with sharps ! ! 

The wlinle ijul pro qua [hmr, hij irhat 77?ran.?] pcems to have arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Koch, when ho wrote thus, not only contiiied his view exclusively to the relation 
of a major key to another major key standing iu the most immediate connection either 
above or bdowt but, even in this narrow drde of virion, contemplated only an ascending 
from C'major to Gj D, A, lec« and only a defending from C-mi^er to F, £b, be. ; ' 
and, by taking only these partid views, he happened to notice, indeed, no keys in ascend- 
in-: but those with sharps, and none in descending but those with flats. Now this was 
enough to induce him to predicate (1) that wtiich is true in ail cotes qf ascending 
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(naindj, Hho ftet' tfnt in aiecaidiiig the twbiemiiom k fht duuracteriitfe note), only of 
ttaoie kc^i wliidi happened tofall in hia way from C n^imed»,$ad thoscnly <^ those with 
(liax|M ; (2) for the same reason, to predicate what is true in all ms'^s of descending 
(namely, the fact that in descending the qnaria ioni h the characteristic note), only of 
keys with flats ; (3) to maintain, in relation to ket^s with Jlats, that which is true on/jf 
tn r^erence to the desceruUng direction, and positively untrue in reference to the ascend* 
ing direction (nundy, fhet in mdi kcgre the quarta lout it the cheneterittie note) ; 
(4) to maintaiBf «i rdaUan to koft «0£ft aAarfM, lliat which ii trw oiil)f m omcihIm^, 
and untrue in descending (namely, that in such a case the subsemiione is the character- 
istic note) ; and (5) to lay down a principle in general which, laying the gross errors 
here complained of entirely out of the question, is totally inappropriate to the relations 
of ttie m^or keys to the minor keys, as well as to tlioM of the minor keys to^ne another, 
iod which is bat partially applicable to the reciprocal rdatioot 4^ the mijor Icey*. Ail 
dds the man doei in the compass of scarcely eleven half-Unes. 

Upon the manner in which musical writers, and particularly our worthy Koch, are 
accmtomc'l to (rent the idea of learlivf] nntc — an idea kindled to VbaX, ot ^taraeUrittic 
note [nota c/iaracleristica]t I shall aiiuaadvert in ^ 187. 



(F.)^CBB<IIIATIC aieiTATVBB. 

§ 141. 

If we wish to write a piece of nmne in n tnn^aed major key, we are acens- 
tonwd to write the requirito tmupontioD-eignB onee for all at the beginiiing, 
and thnfl to aave the trouble of prefinag a sharp or flat to each indiridnal note 
which is tobe afieeted by sach a sign, as it occnra along tbe piece. (Intiod. 
§ XXX.) One or more transposition-flignsy tbns written at the coounencement of 
a ineee of mnsii^ is eslkd « M^gnaiure (in French, ia d4eoraHon),m the ehro' 
matic signature (Introd. % XTII, Remark), for the paipose of distinguishing it 
from the rhythmical signature. (Introd. § LTV.) Accordingly, in the beginning 
of a {dece of music written in the major key of G, where of courseyjia rccjuiiite, 
a sharp (tt) is placed on thoy-line : so, in the major key of D, one is placed on 
the /-lino, and another on (he c-line nr in the <*-8pace ; in tlie major key of /\ a 
flat (b) is placed on the A-line ; in Bb jnaji)r, one flat is placed on the i^-line, 
and another on the e-line or in the ^'-space. Sec These transposition-signs are 
usually written in the order in whicli they bcc-ome neees.sary aeccjrding to the 
Ruccession of fifths in the major keys (§ 13<) ), and thus the first sharp is placed 
on the y-liue, the next on the c-line or in the t -space, &c. ; and, in like manner, 
the order of the flate is as Mows : first A, then then db, && (Fig. 1 72, t.) 
(Fig. 172, t.) 
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The requisite tr;iiisjMHii!(»n->if.'ns luc ;ils(» usiiaily placed OQOe for ail at the 
beginning, in piee<.:» uf nmsit: writU^u in niiiiur keys. 

If we were here to pursue the sauu' < ourse that we adopted in the major keys, 
the minor key of a, whicli requires ^ (§§ 127, i;!?, and 139), must have 
Srt writlen in ito ^^jgnature ; i^iiiiiiory to whose «ca1e Ml and c9 belong, moat 
have ft flat hehte b and a sharp before 6 in the aignatore ; ^-minor must have 
two flats and one sharp, &c. (Fig. 179, k») 

(Fig. 172,*.) 

a e b /If 

^ g qr^ 

*# 5f <^ 

^=^= Vit l ffi— 

d 0 e f 

SSF^ ^^Fk^ g^=^ . 

' b ch 

S&ch a sigDature woald be entirelj anunsteiit, and we should moreover oe 
aide, from such a ngnatare, to determine at first sight whether a pieoe of 
music is in a minor key. But musicians have here preferred to intoodnoe another 
way. Instead of marldng in the signatare those tones whidi in eveiy instance 
dbaracteriM a mmor key, they use the signature wAiieil m ofg^npriaie t» Aat 
major scale which susiatns (he nearest n /ah'onskip or ka$ the moH nmHari^ 
to the minor scaie in question ; and this is always the major scale of the minor 
third of the minor key. Thus, e. g. the scale of a-minor b most similar to that 
of C-major; and, accordingly, it is the custom to write no sicmatiire at all for 
a-minor or C-major. For the same rpason, a sliarp u uml in the signature of 
e-ininor, as well as for that of 6*-major ; and a flat in (hat nf f/-minor, as well a<< 
for that of /'-raajor. Hence, whenever the seventh tune of tiie s( ale is to be used, 
it Vieconies necessary always to mark that tone with a sign of elevation ; and 
tlins, I', y. whenever (he tone gX, is to be employed iu the minor key of a, a ^jbarp 
luusl be prefixed lo tlie note g ; and so likewise, in e/^minor, the ctt must be 
made by placing a sharp bdbre e ; and in e minor, b must be made by the use 
of a natural &c. 

It is readily perceived that snch a method of fomung the signatare is not 
Tonsistent, and that the first method pmnted out would be fiur the best adapted 
to the natore of the case. We will not, however, attempt a reformation of that 
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which may ri'inain as it i;^, .«nd which, considering the iron jwiwci of custom, 
will pretty irrtuialy so rt'Uiaiii. And, besides^ the aignatiire itstlt" is not an 
etseniial aj'air^ but merely one €f ooDTenlenoe ; and ibis latter object cau be 
aooompUalied by the mediod already introduced, and especially so, rinee the a4Mi<* 
dentally depreaaed aemth oocon abnoat aa frequently as the proper aeyenth cf 
the aoale itself; as, t.g, the note g in a-nuoor ooeora aoddentally almost aa 
oAea as the^ wbidi appropviately helongB to tlie scale. 

We find, among the old composers, stiU another signatnre Ibr minor keys. 
That is to say, they carry the signature only so &r as would be required by the 
Wl^iff wai^ iA the under-iectrnd i!f Ike tonic : thus, tf.<0r. a simple flat before h 
in g^fBBBBOtj aa well aa for /'-major ; nothing in d-mator, as well as for TJ^major ; 
a sharp before /in a-minor, as well as for C-major. This mode of forming the 
sisrnatiire, it is perceived, is still more impropr-r than the one now in hho ; since 
it n'[)rL'^f'Tit< «*vf-n two dcerees differently from what they actually are in the 
(H^ale. Tins IS a relic ot the old so-called Doric key [or mode J, of which we 
shall speak more at large hereafter. 



k 143. 

Moreover, ereiy key, indeed, can be written in every iigBatare. We 
aometimea, 9»g. see whole pieces of music, frequently recitatives and faataoes 

among the rest, written in transposed keys without any chromatic signature 
•whatever ; because the requisite elevation and depression signs are in each in- 
stance written individually befiire the notes concerned. So -il^o, on the other 
hand, any key — say, if yon j>leas(>, the major key of C — miglit t r .vritten with 
several nharps : it is only requisite, in this case, to remnvo the elevation-signs 
of the signature in each instance, by prefixing the neutralizing sign [the natural] 
to the individual notes. 

Again, we do not alter the signature in the middle of a piece of mu»ic in 
every instance in which a short modulation into another key occurs \ but, rather 
than write an entirely new signature in every audi instance, we aqiarately plaoa 
before the individual notes tboae tranqNisitionHdgns whidi are required by the 
foreign key. In cases, however, where the entire diange of the signature in the 
middle of a piece is found to be more oonvouent, we at once make Uiis change. 
If, e. g. we think of remaining some time in a key which requires a very difier- 
ent signatnre from the preceding one, we change the signature ; for, in this case, 
it would be very troublesome to write the numerous transposition -signs in each 
instance before the individual notes. In short, we always adopt that mode of 
mftrki"g the signature that we find to be the most convenient. 



\ 144 

Many musical writers are accustomed to call those transpo«<ition-sitrns which 
stand in the Hin;i\atiire essintial, and those occurring individually in the course 
of the piece, accidental. These appellations, however, are not very appropriate ; 
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for, (1) if a piece modulates, say, e. g. from 6'-inajnr to /)-raajor, from the 
moment tliat this takes place, a sharp hefure c becomes just as essential for the 
latter key, as the sharp before / in the signature. Indeed, (2) according to the 
mail mode of eonitmctiiig the signature ia ndaor keys (§ 143), even the proper 
leTendi tone of the eoale most in eveiy uutance be eepantely represeiited by 
joeaiis of ft sharp prefixed to ita note; and thus in like minor key of <^ e. g. the 
^ vhieh bdonga to the aoale mnat be indicated by » aharp pfefixed to ita note 
wherorer the latter individQally oocnn. But ia tfie name oeditfeiitel ^propiiate 
to the abarp wbieh here oooora before gf — And (S) a piece of nmae is 
written in a transposed key entirely irithont a signatore (§ 143), are the trans- 
position^signs which mnst necessarily occur in the course of the piece to be 
likewise called accidental ? — But, (4) we shall in the doctrine of transilionti 
bppomc arquainted with another speries of acridental transpositinn-«npis, which 
have a &r stronger claim to the appellation accidentcd; and, accordingly, other 
musio-teachers, with {greater propriety, call the latter alone accidental. Bvit. at 
any rate, wo prefer not to receive the techniial expression essential and ai-n- 
df'ntal into aur vocabiilary, because it is at least iudeiiuite, and has become, by 
the various usage of different writers, equivocal. 



$145. 

It woqU be a mefitl exerdie ftr efery one who ii not rvj «rpert, to write all the 
possible major and minor scales on one or two staves, and that somewhat perhaps in the 
fullo wing manner. First, the three must essential chords of each nu^or key» thCD the 
scales, aud at last the signature j as, e. g. in fig. 173, i. 

(Fig. 173. ».) 




One may also strike the thiee 
forte, perhaps a.s in fig. 173» k. 

(Fig. 173, k.) 

OS., 



CHential duuds of each major k^ on a piaao- 




Let the same course of procedure be adopted in the case of the minor scales. Since, 
however, the usual signature in these does not correspond wiib the proper bcale (§ 142), 
let the three most essential chords be first written, then immediately afterwards thesigoa- 
tore in its uoal fonn, and after this the scale; as, e.^. in fig. 173, /. 

(Pig. m, I.) 



In playing the minor scales, let the course be the bame in the major keys. 
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DIVISION V. 

TUB APPUOPRIATE HARMONIES OF THB KEY. 
(A.) ENUMERATION OF THE8B. 

§ 146. 

After hftving become ifcqoainted with the ofttofe of each individml eesle, it 
witt be easy lo acquire a knowledge of all the hamionies appropriate to a key 
(whereas we have thDe fast, m 4 123 and what fbllowi, attended only to the three 
most eesential of these, as the piindpala and heads of the hxoSlj, tatd have left 
the aceeseory harmoniee appropriate to the key for further consideration). 

Att those /un(ia$iienkU harmaneM belong appropriately to a key which con 
be eompoted ^ the imus scoJIr. 



§ 147. 

Thus ike harmemu nfpnpriaie to a kejf are: 

«» e»j », 117; «, t7; J^i €r, «7; a, a7; V. 

(1.) The major tonie three-lbid chord on the first degree of the scale ; aa, e,ff, 
the major three-fold harmony C in the major key of C, 123, No. 1 .) 

(2.) The minor ttuee-fold chord on the second d^jree of the scale, t. f. its 
fundamental tone is the second degree of the scale ; as,e. jr. the harmony 0 in the 
major key of C. 

(3.) Tin: minor tb rep-fold rhord on the third degree of the scale; as, p.ff. the 
harmony t lu the major key of C, (As an ordinary principle, this harmony 
occurs but seldom.) 

(4.) The 8ul)dominant three-fold chord, or the luujor three-fold chord on the 
fourth decree of ti^e scale; as, e.^. the harmony^ in the uiiijor key of C. 
(§ 123, No. 1.) 

(5.) Tlie major three-fold chord on the fifth degree, or the dominant three- 
fold chord ; as, e. g. the harmony CBr in the major key of C. (§ 123, No. 2.) 

(6.) The minor three-fold chord of the sixth degree; as, e.g, the harmony 
H in the major key of C* 

(7.) The diminished three-lbld chord of the seventh degree; a«, e.g, the 
harmony in the major key of C. (Iliis harmony also occurs hut rar(>Iy, and 
moreoTer the ear osnally confounds it with the principal foor-fold chord without 
its fimdaniental note.) f§ 72.) 

(8.) The major four-fold chord on the first degree ; as, e.^. ia the major 
key of C. 

(9.) The minor four-fold chord on the second degree; 'As,e.g. U'' in 6-major. 
(10.) A minor four-fold chord on the third degree; ^,e.g.t^ in (7-major. 
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(11.) The major four-fuld churd ou the- ttubdomia&iit or fourth note of the 
scale ; as, e.g. in the major key of 6'. 

(1^.) The principal lonr-iold chord oa the dominaiit or fifth d^ree (§ 133, 
No. 3) ; as, v.g. <2&' in £?^iiiajor. (This hannony— the lbiur-&]d chord on the fifth 
degree of the mofor scale — ^is the one to which the addition of * ninth 
(§ 77 and what fi>llm) is afiplicable; becanse the mq§ar ninth of the fifth 
degree of the scale ocean in the M^^key, and not the mmmw nmth; a^ e.^. 
die tone a and not nb in the major key of C) 

(13.) Tlx* minor four-fold diord on the sixth degree; as, e.g, in ^mi^or. 

(14 ) The ibur>fold chord with minor fifth on the serenth degree; aa,e.^. ^ 
in C-major. 

§148. 

K we inquire in lik<< manner after lAe harmmin appropriate to a 
ibgr» we find them as follows : 



(1.) The minor touic three-fold chord; as e. ^. the harmony A m the minor 
key of a. r2.), No. 1.) 

(2.) The diminished three-fold chord on the second degree of the scale j as, 
e.g. in o-ninor. 

(3.) The minor three*lbld chord of the enhdominant or firarth degree ; as, 
«. ^. II in a-minor. ($ 133, No. 4.) 

(4.) The major three-lbld (tod of the dominant or fifth degree of the seale; 
aa, e.^. 0 in tf>niinor. (§ 133, No. 3.) 

(5.) The major three-fold chord of the nzth degree ; as,«. jr. ^ in iv-minor. 

(6.) The diminisbed tbtee-fbld duwd of the seventh degree ; as, ^. ^ m 
a-minor. 

(I.) The four-iold chord with minor fifth on Ihn second degree ; as, e.g. 
in a-minor. (This harmony — the four-fold chord on tlie second degree of the 
min or scale — is the one tliat is ppniliarimi hy the vlovation of its tliinl.) 

r^.) The minor four-fiald chord on the suhdomiuant or fourth degree ; as, e.g. 

m a-minor. 

The print ipal fmir-fold clior-l on the fillh degree or dominant f§ 123, 
No. 3j ; as,^.^. <{J ^ in f/-niinor. (This harmony— the four-fold chord on the fifth 
degree of the minor scali' — is* the one to which the iuldiliou of a minor ninth is 
most directly appropriate, hccanse the minor and not the mty'or ninth of the 
dominant oecnra hi the minor scale ; as, e. g. /, and not f% in o-minor.) 

(10.) The major fiMir*ibld chord on the sixth degree of the minor scale; as, 
e.g. in o-minor. 

§ 149. 

The following tahle affords a general view of the entire family uf all the 
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hannonies of the nonnal keys* of 6'-major and a-uuDor, which [hsruiuuieeij are 
appropriate to the scale : 
(o.) We find, in C, 

on the first degree, 0 and ^"^^ 

« seoond ** 0 and 0', 

«( thiid ** ■ % uA f 7, 

« (bnrth " dT and 

« fifth «* and (gi^ 

" sixth " A and a^, 

« seventh acd ^'li? 

(A.) We find, in a, 

on the first degree, a 
" sf»<!ond " t> ami 
" third " nothing, 
•* fourth " D aJid 0^, 
« fifth " (5 and 
" sixth " dpandjp^, 
" aerenth'* °gjt. 

Or: 

on the ODthe on the or the on the on the on the 

Ant deg. second deg. Uiizd deg. fbarth deg. 6fth deg. ^ixth deg. seventh deg 
fn C: © and ®^ ; U and tj7 ; « and «7; ^ and -f ; anfl (fJ ; a arul a' ; »b and •b». 
In a : °b and j 19 and fiJ ; aud Ct7 ; and ; "jJJ. 

Beg^ers may oonBtmct amihff tables on all the transposed major and 
minor keys; e,p. 
In Gt-major, 

on the first degree, C and IBf^> 
** second « and A', 

ite. 

In tf^minor, 

on the first degree, t, 
" second " °lttand*^)(7. 

In J^-major, 

on the first degree, and * 
second " 0 and g^, 

&c. 



§ ISO. 

The minor key, it is perceived, is considerably more meager in harmonies, 
than the major key. The latter has seven three-W hamumies belonging to its 



* The expression" normal keys'' ^ is equivalent to *' model Arys," or pattern keys 
ni.A is here applied to the keys of C and a, bcTau=;c fliese are here taken as specimen' or 
pattern ke^s for the two whole classes ot ke;ys which they respectively represent. — I'tt. 
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f«' sl»». each of which coriMqiiently has one of the scveu uotes of the scale for 
its luudaiiiental tone; hut a three-fold chord wlinsi- fmidamentAl toue tihould be 
the third tone of thu inimr scale, would he a mousirusity. Tn the minor key of 
a, e. g. it would consist of the tones [e e ^] ; hut this would he a ihree-fold 
chord with a superfluous iiltli, and such a fuudameutal harmony does not exist. 
(§ 50.) Henee it oqibm to pass Uutit th8 uuDor key has one three-fold chord less 
than the major key. 

The major key hae, moreom, smw> fimr^fold chords, one eadi on aU the 
eeven degreei of the scale ; bat in the mmor key there are three degrees of 
the scale which admit no fimr-fold chorda ^propriate to the scale as fiinda> 
mental harmonies ; not on the first degree, namely, becaase tfiis would he a 
fimdamental chord with a minor third, major fifth and major seventh, as, e.^. 
[A c e gtt], and such a clionl does not exist, (§50); not on the third, as,e.^. 
[c e git bj, for there is no fundamental diord with a superfluous fiHh ; not on 
the seventh, because that w-mld noeessarily be a four-fold chord with a dimin- 
ished seventli, as, c. g. [(^3 B d fj, and such a futidamental harmony does not 
exist. (§.'30). Such combinations of tones as the following do indeed sometimes 
occur: [G8 B d fJ (§ s3), [A e u gtl], [c e ptj], and [c e b] : neither of these, 
however, is a fundamental harmony, but all of them are mere transformations 
of fundamental harmonies. If, on the other hand, the harmonies [Ace g], 
[c e g], [c e g h], and [G B d f] occur in passages in the minor key of a, still 
these are not appropriate to the scale, but are modnladons. (Remark cm % 131.) 



(B.) MODI OF DISIOXATINe Tflt SITUATION OF HABMOHUS. 

We will hereafler make use of a method of designating all the various 

harmonies of a key that is still more general than the one adopted in § 119, and 
is not, like that, liniitod to a particular key, but i;^ nppliuable to erery key ; that 
is to sav, instead of employing the German letters, we will use the Roman 
numerals to denote the degrees of the scale on which chords have their funda- 
mental tones ; and in the place of the large letters, we will use large numerals, 
while in the place of the small letters wu will use small numerals, and we will 
mark these numerals with the diaracters ^, and °, just as we did the German 
letters* 

In this case a large Romia numeral denotes a iMifbr three-Mi diardon Mof 
degree of the scale which this nnineral iodicatce ; as> e. ^. the large Bomsn 
numeral I denotes the major three-fold dund on the first degree of the scsle, 
namely, the degree on whidi the tome or key-note is dtnated,~Y denotes tlie 
,major three-ftld dwrd on the dominant (st fiflih degree. — k ameU Bomsn 
numersli on the contrary, denotes a wnmor three-fold chord; as, e,g,i\ denotes 
the minor three-fold chord on the second degree ; a small numeral with the 
character ^ prefixed to it denotes a diminished tliree-fold chord, as, p. g. °v!i 
j|iPHOt«Hi the diminished three-fold chord of the seventh degree ; a large Roman 
numeral with a figure ^ denotes the principal four-fold chord, and thus V 
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denotes the principal four-fold chord on the fifth deu^reo ; a fmaU Roman 
numeral with a ' denotefi a minor four-fold chord (with a minor third and major 
fifth), as, e.ff. II ~ denotes the minor four-fold chord on the second degree; a 
sutaU Komau uumeral will) the character ° and the figure ^ denotes the four- 
Ibid dMnd willi minor fifth, as, e. g. donolet the fiior-fitU diovd with ounar 
ttUi on the sevmA degree of the icale, or on the eo<elIed sabBcoutone of the 
key; andr finally^ r larg€ Bomaa nmneral with a figure ' whioh hae a stroke 
thioogh it ^ denotes the harmony of the mijor fiur-lbld chord, as, «. g. IT* 
denotes the major imr-lbld ohord on the fimrth dc^;ree of the seale. 

We can in tins way represent ail the Aarmomet appropnati to meh hjf hf 
the fidlowing ibrm or strnctnre of figures : 

JkmdtuHetUal Aamumiet ^eaeh m^or key, 

I and I^ 

II " 11^, 

III *• III', 

IV ** IV», 

V « V7, 

▼I " VI 7, 
•WI « 

IkmdamenkU JkmrnmuM ^MteA minor key, 
I 

*ii and *u', 

IV " 

V « V7, 

VI « VI», 

*»¥II. 

Or: 

on the on ihe on the '-^ri fho on the on the on the 
first dcg. second deg. third deg. fourth deg. fifth deg. sixth dcg. seventh deg. 

In major keys: 1,1'; ir, ii^ ; iii, iii^ ; IV, IV^; V, ; vi, vi^; °ryi,°\'ii'^. 

hi minor keys: i; "ii, iv, iv^ ; V, ; VI, VI' ; ''vii. 



« 153. 

This mode of designating the fundamental harmonics by large and small 
Roman ntinmls with ° and ' or ', exactly coincides, it is perceived, with our 
previons mode of deaignation by laige and small German letters with the 
characters ® and ' or *, duNi^ each has its peenliarities and each its peculiar 
advantages. 

The designatioii by Geimaa letters denotes specifiea% only this or that har- 
mony on tmepariieular luto, bat leaves it undetermined en what degree of what 

scale the chord stands. Thus, e,g, jff^ definitely denotes the nuyor fiild-feld 
chord of F, hut without regard to any particular degree of any particular seals to 
which this belong8,^whether it is as a four-fold chord of the first degree 
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of /Viiiajor,oroa the louth degree of C^m^m, or on the 0x^1 d^gieeof o-miiiory 
&c. A Iwge Bomatt numerat with ^, oa. die oontmy, points out definitely the 
major fiur-fiild chord on a determinate degree of mme scale, bat leaves it unde- 
tfermined in wkai k^, and thus on ir/iat note. The sign I V e. ff. denotes with 
perfect definiteness a major four'fold chord on the fonrth degree of any (major) 
Icny whatever, but without determining whether it ia IV' of C-major, and thus 
; or IV' of G-nmpr, thus (T ; or of F, thus Ub' : or of A, thus Q?, &c. 
Thus the dreipriatiou by (Ji nn ui letters is in one respect mr/r<' definite, but 
for that very reason is also more limited ; and in another respect is nu// e general, 
bnt for that reason is albo more indejlnite. The designation by Roman nume- 
rals, on tlie other hand, is more limited in the Jirst respect, and therefore more 
dttjiuile and diacriminating . but is, on the contrary, less definite in tmeiher 
respect, and therefcre more general and comprehenaive. 



% 1^. 

We can, however, unite th*' advantages of hoth mnrft"; of designation , by pre- 
fixinp: a large or small Italic letter to the Rumau numeral, as an index of thf 
key 1'21), l»y which means every thing becomes perfectly definite. Thus, e, g. 
the desiguatiun (' : IV' would carry the following definite meaning; the major 
four-fold chord on the fourth degn-e of the major scale of C, consequently the 
harmony as IV of 0-major. So also the following signs; 

C J, V7, VI, G. V7, e: V7, f, V. 

would mean: the major thref-fold chord on the first degree of the major key of 
C, thus <15 as I of T-niajor; then the principal four-fold chord on the fifth dcirree 
of the same key, tliu.> .^j- y? gf (7-major; the minor three-fold chord A oil 
the sixth degree of the sauie key ; the principal four-fold cliurd on the fifth defT<v 
of Cr-major, thus O 7 y of G : the principal four-fold chord li on the fitlh 
degree of the minor key of e ; the harmony ( as a tonic harmony ; the diminished 
thiee-fild chord ^ on the second degree of ewmittor ; the major three-fold diord 
on the fifth degree of the same key, thns IS ae Y of e ; &e. 

We shall find, in the sequel, what eteameas and fi^ility this mode of designa- 
tion will aflbrd ns ; Aerefore let not the reader gmdge the little pains that it will 
cost him to beoome fiuiiliar with it. 

If, moreover, we would here H^ply the mode of generaliaation pointed ont in 
the «nd of §§ 52 and 131, we might represent the harmony of the first degree of 
any m9|or key whatever by the designation X: I, which would accordingly 
mean either C: I, or C^ : I, or D: I, &c, — ^and we might represent the four-fold 
harmony of the second degree of any minor key by the sign t: which would 
accordinirly mean either c '^n^, or r^- °n7. or d: *^it" ; \(\— and, farther, we 
miL'ht represent each of the major three-fold harmonies orrnrrinij in C-major by 
< X, thns either C: I, or C: IV, or C: V : and we might indicate each of the 
iuajur four-fold chords occurring in C major by C: x', thus either C: ii', or 

111^, or C'. VI ^, &c. 
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(G.) MMBBAL YIWW OP THB APPBOPBIATB BABMOHIEa OP BACH KBT. 

The IbUowing table exhibits the fondaineDtBl harmoniee belonging to each one 
of aU the diflferent keys that ooeur. The table is to be lead ia the fblbwing 
manner: 

We find in C-major, and on the first dcgm?, Q and on the second 
degree, dee. We find in Cb-major, 4Kb and ' on the first degree, &e. 



(D.) BQUITOCALBBSS OP SITUATION. 

^155, 

It ia peroaved, fnm what precedes, that (1) not only more than one fiinda* 
mental harmony may have its seat on one and the same degree of a key, bnt that 
(2> one and the same species of fimdamental harmony may ooeor on more iJian 
one degree of a key, and indeed may belong at one time to one key, and at ano- 
ther time to another. This is a sebond principal species of eqnivooalness, wUdi 
we will denominate egvnoeahiess aft&mtdm. 
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T)n<' ••i|iiivnralnos-4 may take place (see the foregoing tsble, also the Dote- 
ligures of §§ 14-7 and 11*) 

(a.) Jn a Major Key, 
T!h' major three-fold tonic chord and the m.ijor four-fold chord may occur on 
th*' first degree (on the Ionic note). TIiuh, e. g. ^ and in G-Biajor ; 0i and 

in <T-maj(»r; (f^ and C?b' i" ^-majnr, &r. 

TIk' iiiiiior llirt'c-folil and a minor four-fold cliord may occur on the st'cnnd 
degree ; n^^e.g. 0 and D' in C-major; g and in /"-major; C and c' in i^- 
major. 

So also a minor three-fold chord and a m&MHr four^fiild ciiord may occur m 
the iAird deiffree ; as, e. g, t and f 7 jn C>iiiajor ; f Jt and fft' in 

A major three-fold chord and a major fbur-fbld ch<rad may occur o» ike fintirA 
degree; ^e.g. ^ in C; |0b and Sb* in F. 

A major three-fold diord and the principal foar'>fo1d chord may occur em Ae 
^/ih degree; as, e,g. iiSt and in C\ D and in 

A minor three-fold chord and a minor four- fold chord may occur m the siieA 
degree; as, e.g. a and in C-major; (and in O. 

A djniini;*h»'d three-fold chord and the four-fold chnrd %nth minor fifth may 
occur on ih>' srvrnfh degree ; as, e g. °|| and °tt'^ in C-mi^or ; °A and in Bja, 

Thb eqoivocalness may, again, take place 

(p.) In a Miner Keg* 

A minor three-fold chord may occur on the firet degree ; a^ e. ^. A in a>minor: 

no four-fold chord occurs on this degree (§ 149). 

A diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth may 
occur on th»' spennd degree : a«i, e. g '^\} and °||^ ina-minor. 

Nothing oc;curs tm t/f third d>-'jri-<' 149). 

A minor thrrc-fold chord and a minor I'our-tnld flmrd may occur on thefowih 
degrt^f : as, e. g. 2} and iT' in ^-minor ; f and f in r-niinor. 

A major three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord may occtir on the 
Jifth degree ; as, e. g. and in o-minor. 

A major three-fold chord and a major four-fold chord may occor on ike euttk 
degree; as, «. g. the major three-fold diord ^ and the major fimr-fold chord 
in 0-nunor ; ^ and in d-minor. 

A diminiiihed three-fold ciMird may occnr en ike eeeentk itegree; as, «. g. ^gtt 
in o-minor : bnt no foor-fold chord occara on this degree (§ 149). 



(«•) 

We have tiint for seen how more than one harmony may he aitnated on one 
and the aame degree of one and the aame Icey. We will now, moreover, see bow 
one and the aame fnndamcntal harmony may occur at one time on one and at 
another timi^ on another degree of this or that key. 

Major three-fold chord*, as we have seen, may occur on the first, fourth, or 
fifth degree of a major key, and on the fifth and sixth degrees of a minor key; 
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or, ill other words, a major thrtie-i'old chord may ocLiir as I, a.s IV, ur ai» V in a 
major key, ond as Y or VI in a minor key ; take, for example, the hariuoDy ^ : 
it may oocur aa the tonic barmony of 6^niajur, as the dominant harmony of 
major or of 4Nminor, or as the Buhdoninant hannooy of D, and also as the three- 
fold harmony of the sixth degree in b, &e. lo like manner, a minor tkree^/bid 
ekard may oeear at one time as ii, or in, or ti, in a mi^or key, — and at another 
time as I (nr IT in a minor key, &c. ; and so it is with every harmony. Hence, 
every harmony is equivocal, so far an that we can at one time apply one Roman 
nomeral to it, and another time another, and eonseqnently can r^ard it as be- 
longing to more than one key. 

The following Tables show, in one gen* ral view, on what degrees of what 
key each harmony occurs, and what barmoiuea occur in each key. 

They are to he read aa follows : 

(Table a.) The major thrcc-lbld chord i£, occurs iu five different keys, 
namely: as a tonic harmony of the I** degree in C-major, as a three-fold chord 
of the IV*^ degree in 6'-major, as the harmony of the T*^ degree, or the dtnoi- 
naat three-fold chord in J*-niajor ; then likewise as the dominant three-fold chord 
T in^muKir, and as a three-fold chord of (he YP'' degree in e-minor. The har- 
numy 0b or appears as IV in ^h or Gt^ as T in <9b or 1% as I in l3h'or 
Cn; aa y in yH-minor, as VI in ^minor. — O b either A : IV, or G: Y, or 2>: I, 
ff: V, or ft- YI. — And, again, wo find three major three-fold chords in the 
major key of namely : itt on the I** degree, ^ on the IV' degree, and <j(Sr on 
the Y"" degree. — We find in Cb-major or J9-major, or (!? on the TY*** degree, 
^Kb or Jft on the Y'*' dt grt'c, (tb or 1^ on the !•* degree. — We ftnd in A-minor, 
two major three-fold chords, namely; ^8 on the Y"* d^;ree, and fBlr on the 
YI"' degree ; &c. 

(Table b.) The minor three-fold chord t or fiU occurs as ii in ^ major, 
as III in ^-major, or (^-major, &c. And, again, three minor three-fold chords 
are found in C-major, namely : H on the ii*' degree, e on the iii'' degree, and 
A on flie Ti^ degree: — ^In Cb-miyor or .^major, we find lib or dt on the ii"' 
degree, fb or W on the in*' d^free, and ob or 01 on the vi*^ degree ; &e. 

For the purpose of renderiiig these different relatious ikmiliar, one may propose U> 
himself, as an exercis«t questions to be answered like the following : 

On what degrees of the m^or or the minor scales are major lAree'fold ehordi fomdl 

Abs. On tibe ftcat, foortii, and fifth d^rees of tm^ keys, and on the fifth and sixth 
degrees of coinor keys ; the major three-fold chord €, e. g. occurs on the first degree m 

C-major, on the fourth degree in (7- major, on the fiilh degree in major, on the 

in /-minor, &c. — ^Thc major three -fold chord Cfi is found The major three> 

ibid chord gb is found ^c. &c. « 

On what degrees of fl^jor or minor keys may minor Ikret-fold ehordt be situated? 

Ane. On the seeond, third, end sixth degreeeof m^or keys, and on the first and fourth 
of minor keys; the minor three-fold chord t, e. g. occurs on the second degree of Bh- 
major, on the third ofw^b, onthe..... .6cc. — The minor three^fold chord Qft is found on 

the kc 

On what d^reeof major and minor scales are ^^awiuked fkrt^fM ^orda foondl 
fcc* •■•>«• (cc* •••««• &c* 
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(£.) lIHin or THB B<k91T0CALHB« OP SITQATIOM. 

§ 156. 

EmIi YiMimioay, m we have wen, is so far equivocal as that it may be in 
mora than one key, and benoe may he deflgnated at one time with one Bomaii 

nnmeral, and at another time with uiother; as, e.ff. the harmony (Qf may at 

onp time be marked as C ■ V, at another as O : I, at another as D : IV, and 
again as c:\, Sec, — H;i\itig attended to the nature of this eriuivocalness in 
itself considered, we w ill now inquire into its limits, and the more specific prin- 
ciples by which, in cases that may occur, it may either wholly or in part bo 
removed. 

(a.) fn the Jirst place (as we have seen in 149, 151, and 155 at 1), 
more than one haimony may often occur on one end the same degree of a key : 
still, however, not every harmony can tiioe oocor ; tmt, at most, no more than 
Ive^namely : 

fn a Mqfor Sey: 

(1.) There can stand on Ihe Jirsl degree only a major three-fold chord and 
a major four-fold chord (and, accordingly, neither a minor uor a dinjinished three- 
fold chord, neither a principal nor a minor four-fold chord, nor a four-fold chord 
with minor fifth). Or, to express this in our language of signs : The harmony 
of the first degree in the major key ia alwaye either I or V* (bat there ie, in a 
ni^or key, no i» no % no I', no t', and no^i' ). On the first degree of C- 
major, e. ^. we have C md (Imt no t> no ^C; no no f, and no ^ff), 

(3.) So alao the barmooy of the aeeond degree in a major key ia alwaye 
eifliw a minor three-fcld diord or a minor fimr-fold chord, «. e. either ii, or iz' 
(hot never II, ''ii, IF, or IP). Thus, e. g. we find on the second degree 
of r-major only the fundamental harmonies 0 aod (no 9» no no |B', 
no ^5^, and no 11*). 

(3.) The harmony of the third decree in a major key ia always either in, 
or ni7 (never III, °in, IIP, °iii7, or IIP). 

(4.) The harmony of the fourth degree of a major key is always either 

IV, or lY ' (thus never iv, °iv, IV7, iv', or °iv7). 

(5.) The harmony of the Jijth degree of a major key is always eiiher 

V, or V7 (but never v, "v, v^, «>v7, or V). 

(6.) The harmony of the nxtk degree of a major key ia etiiher vi, or 
(never VI, °vi, VP, °vi7, or VP) ; and 

(7.) The hannony of the aevenik degree of a major key ia alwaya either • 
'•tii, or om' (new VII, vii, VII', tii», or ViP). 

The eaae ia the aame 

In a Minor Key, 

(1.) The hanuoijy of the Jirst degree is always only a minor three»fi»ld 
chord; thus always i (never I, P, P, °P, or I').' 

• Neither doei H occur on the Jlril degiee. (See f 157, ai 8.)— Bd« 
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(2.) Thf* h.irniony of the Hcrrmd (Icpri'C is always either a dmiiiii>.hed 
thn»P-fold churd, ur a four-fold chord with minor fifth, ». e. or (never 
II, 11, IV, ii7,or IP). 

(3.) Tlwfe it no hatmony of the tkird degree in a minor key (§ 149). 

(4 ) The bMmony of i3b»JbwA degree is Blwipye it, or it' (noTor IV, 
•iT,IV^'>iT»,orIV»). 

(d.) The harmony of the degree, ae well in tbo minor key as in the 
major, is always V, or (never v, °v, v', °v', or V). 

(6.) The harmony of the wiattk degree is VI, or VI^ (nerer ti, ''ti, VI^, 
Ti', or °vi7). 

(7.) The harmony of the tefoenth degree is always "tii (nerer VII, wi, 
YII7, Tii^*'vu7, or VU»). 



§ 157. 

{b.) In the second place, each species of harmony OOCOrs only OQ oertain 
degrees of the major or thr minor scalo (§ 155, at 2). 

(1.) A major fhrrr-Jold chord, as appears at once on glancing at table 
(a), p. 294, occurs only on the fir*«t, fourth, and fifth degrees of a major key, aaJ 
on the fifth and the sixth of a minor (hut there is no major three-fold chord on 
the second, third, or scvculh degree of any key, nor any on the sixth degree of a 
major key, or on the first and fourth degree of a minor key) ; or, to express it 
in oar language of signs: a major three-fold harmony is always eidk« ^ or IT, 
or Y, in the major key, or T, or YI, in the minor key (thus we hato no large 
Roman nnmeral n, lH, or YII, and no YI in a major key, and no I, and no lY 
in » minor k^)*. The harmony e. ^* can he nothing else than either I, or 
lY, or Y in a major key, or Y, or TI, in a minor key, and consequently either 
C : \ (the three-fold harmony of the first degree of C-major), or IV in 6*, Of 
V in F i)r J\ or, finally, VI in e. (Compare the above table A, p. 295.) 

(2.) Minor threc'fohl chords occur only on the second, third, and sixth 
degrees nf the major key, and on the first and fourth dccrrees of the minor key; 
in other words, a minor three-fold chord is always either ii, in, or vi, in a 
major key, or i, or iv, in a minor key ( there is no v or vn, and no i or iv, in 
a major key, and no ii or vi, in a minor key). The three-f 'M chord X}, e. g. 
occurs only in in Ih, m i^, in a and in </, namely : as ii iu as iii in Bo, 
asTiinJ^aaiTioa, and as i in dL (See table h.) 

(3.) So also a t^mwuked iAree-^dd chord is always either "tii in a major 
key, or ^ii, or ^tii in n minor key (there is no % no ^iit, no **it, no **t, no ^ti, 
and in a m^or key there is no ^it). The dhninisfaed three-ibld chord °||, e. g. is 
to be finmd only as ®ii in c, and as ^'vii in or eb> (Table tf.) 

(4.) Th» firme^MUfem-fM chord ia always Y', both in n nujor key and 



* This, expressed in the still more geneni hmgoage of signs snggerfed at tte end «f 

$ 121 and ^ 153, ^rould be thus : Z is always either Z:l,ox Z. IV, or Z : V, «r*:V, 
or jr : VI (there is no II, no III, no VII, aad neither Z : YI, nwr x : 1, nor « : lY). 
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inamiiior leejr (there » no F, no II'.noIII^iioIV'^M YI', aiidno YII?) 
The pimflipil fourfold chord ^'9* ooeei» tfidy m S: Y^, or me: T'. 
(Table A) 

(5.) TAe minor /our-JhU chord (ifiA mmor third and major fifth) is alwiya 
dtfwr n'. III', ear ti' in a ouyor key, or iv' in a -minor key (there is no 
i', no no Tii', and in a nuyor key there ie no iv', nor in a minor kej 
any 11^, ni7, or -n^). The liarraony tf^ , e.g. is always either it' (tf ^ or 

II 7 of E, or VI 7 of A, or iii^ of D. (Tahlo e) 

ffi ) A four-fold chord in/A minor Ji/JA always occurs either as "^vii^ in a 
major key, or as '^ii^ in a minor key (there is no '^i^, no "iii^, no "iv^, no 
**v7, no °vi^, ami in a major key no and in a nunoi key no °vii7). Thus, 
e.ff. °f 7 can be nothing else than either Ob : °vii', or S : °n'^, (Table yi) 

(7.) Finally, lAe mafor four-foid diord appeara every fphsro cither as 
or lY^ in a major key, or as YI^ in a minor key (there is no IP, III*, 
Y*, YIP, and in a major key no Yl*, and in a minor key no lY*). Thus, 
can oecnr only as YP in ^, or as lY* in or as P in J^. 

(TaWe^r.) 



§198. 

It will he pereeiTed,firom this review, that the migor and the minor three- 
fold chords are the most cqnivocsl of aU the chords ; for, each of these can 
occur on five difierent degrees of sevetal keys. (Tables a and h, and § 157, 
Noe. 1 and 

Next to this, the minor four-fold chord is the most equivocal ; for one and 
the same minor fonr-fold chord occiirs on four different degrees of four several 
scales. (Table and § \ 'u, No. S.) 

The diminished three-fold eh"nl ami llie major four-fold chord occur only on 
three different degrees. (Tables < and <j, and § 157, Nos. 3 and 7.) 

The principal four-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth, — eath 
occurs only on one degree in a major key, and one degree in a minor key. (Tables 
if and/, and § 1.^7, Nos.4and 6.) These last harmonies are accordingly the least 
equivocal in leqiect to their seat or sitoatkm. In <nie respect, the principal 
Ibur-fold chord is still less eqnivocal than the four-fold chord with minor fifth ; 
for, the latter is at one time ^ii^, and at another ^vii' ; while the former is 
always Y' and only Y7, whether in a major or in a minor key. Thus the 
principal four-fold diord is, in foct, equivocal only in respect to lAe mode]fMduM\ 
or key considered as sug/w* or mmor, 120.) 



(f .) C-OMPAKATIVK VIE^V OF THE TWO PUIKCIPAL SPECIES OF BABUONIC 
F.^UfVO< THUS FAR CONSIDERED. 

§ 159. 

We have now become acquainted with two principal qpecies of the equivocal- 
ness of harmonies : with harnionic e4}uivocalness, in a former part of the work 
— ^namely, in § 100, and with equiTocalness of seat or situation, just above. 
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We will now spend » momoit in leverting to tiie finrmer piindpnl apeciee of 
eqmTocalneM, In order tbal, by (be oomperiaon of tlie two prindpal ipedes and 
dieir anbordinato Taiieliea, oar appvehennona of the eqniTocdneaa of hannomea 

in general may be extended and rendered more dear. 

We have found, in tke JSrtt plaee, that sometimes, in conseqoenoe of some 
transformation, a harmony assumes a form which is, both to the eye and to the 
ear, entirely similar to another harmony, or at least is so to the ear ; so that, 
taking the h;trniony in itself, we cannot decide wlirf^ier it is to be re«^arded as 
the one harmony or the other; or, in other word ^, that harmony is equivocal 
in respect to the fjuestion, on what fundamental harmony it depends ; and we 
have found Lbai. Iienoe one and the same combination of tones may be regarded 
as depending at one time on this fundamental harmony* and at another time on 
that; or (since we designate the fimdamental hannonies by German letters 
plaoed onder them) we have seen that we may at one time pat this letter, and at 
another time that letter, under one and the same oombinatioii of tones. This 
species of eqaivoealness waa denominated e^VoeoAiess in ntpeet to tke Cferman 
tetters. 

It is recollected, moreover, that this harmonic eqniTOcalness consisted of two 
sab<«dinato ▼arieties, which were termed enharmonic egmveeobiets and eSa^pfy 
hnrmonic equirocalnfss. "We observed that, in the former, one and the same 
harmonic combination was expressed by different notes, and consequently was 
designated by ditTerent Latin letters ; while, in the latter, we saw one and the 
same combination of tunes d^iguated by different German letters, though 
prcjised by one set of notes. 

All this ^as harmonic equivocalness— au equivocaluesu, namely, un the 
qnestion : what fimdamei^l harmony lies at the fimndation of this combination 
of tones P It arose from the laet tiiat two or more totally di£krent harmonies 
sometimee appear entirely similar to eadi other ; and henoe we may sometimes 
pat diflerent dengnations of fandamental hannonies onder one and^the ssme 
combination of tones. 

But the different designations of fundamental hannonies set under harmonic 
combinations of tones, may fh^nselTOs be equivocal in n wider eenae, namely, 
in the cirrnmstanee that, as an harmonic combination may be eqoiToad in 
respect to its fundamental harmony, so the fundamental harmonies themsdvcs 
may be equivocal in respecl fo fhcir seat or situation. 

The fiindameutal harmony (S^^ ^. becomes, by the omission of the 
fundamental note, perfectly similar to the harmony *^tl; and hence the 



eombhtation 



may he either 

V' 

This is the harmonic equivocalness of tliis combination. But, besides, the fun- 
damental harmonies *'|| and 7 are themselTes both cqnivocal in respect to their 
seat; for, the harmony •'ft is found on the second degree of a, and on the seventh 
degree of C and of e; and the harmony ^7 occurs on the fifth d^pce of C 
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aad of e. Accordingly , each of tho above designatioos of the chord. 



as to the lundatuental barmoDj, is in itsell ci^uivocal in respect to seat or situa- 
tion; Ibr "W^"'! 



eouidflKd as ^ 

the diord u dihtf • **,»a: 

or « C: ^vit; 

« and 

con^'uiored as.,.,. ••.,••.•«•«..••« • iOr^y 

it is either , ( ' V7, 

or, c. V' 7. 



So likewise the combination [B d f a] is harmonicallv iMjuivoeal, because it 
may Hthnr depend upon ©r^ or upon Ri'j^ardrd ,i> iC^^ , it bflongs to the 

fifth degrte ot" C (not of § 117, Nu. 12j, aad tliis is its hartnonic equivocal- 
ness ; but regarded as "lb 7^ its situation is either on the second degree of a, or on 
the seventh degree of C,— and thia is ite eqmTocalnefls in respect to mU or 
tihiaiion. 

So ftbo the cshoid [B d f ab], or [B d f gjt], or [B d eft gK], or [<ib d f »b], » at 
one time and at another C dt'> or Wif^ (§ B5) ; this is its harmonic 

eqnivocalness. As [B d f ab] it is c: V^, as [B d f gJt) it is V, 83 
f B d ett git] it is : V 7, and as [ob d f ab} it is eb.'V (§ 148, No. 9) ; and 
this is its eqnivocalness of situation. 

In like manner, the chord [Bb d fab] sounds predsely like [Bb d f i-'ij]. As 
[Bb d f ab] it is 13b'» as [I^ d f gU] it depend'! upon the fundamental liiinuony 
(§92); this is its harruunic c>(piivo( alnes8. But it has, again, in each of 
these two diflerent cajcicitit'.s, ii ditreiciit ?<i(tiation: as 13b', it is £\j:V^fOt 
eb; V7 (Table d) ; but as it d: ^u'. i § i'k>, 2so. 1.) 

This second species of equivocalness — the eqaivocslnew of situation — is again 
of two diflermt TarietieBy as is peroeived by a more particular conaideratian of 
the example above addnoed. 

That is lo saj, it consists parify in the curenmstanoe that one and the same 
fundamental harmony oecurs at one lime tm oms and at another time on another 
degree of some scale, and that thus^in case the fundamental harmonics are, 
after our method, designated by German letters, and their seat or situation by 
Roman numerals, — ai one time one Haman numeral and onoiAer time astother 
may be pltired under one and the same Oerman letter, as a desit^mation of the 
seat of its harmony. A majur tliici'-fold chord, e. tj. occurs ;it one time as I, 
at another time as IV, &c. ; a diminished three-fold chord is nt one time °vii, 
and attain ''ii ; or, to adhere to the above »'xaniple, apjuians at one time as °ii 
(in a-miuurj, at auuther as "^vii (in C or c). This species of equivocalness of 
situation might be termed equioocalnesa in respect to the Roman numerals. 
Almost all the fimdamental hannonies are snbject to it, with the exception of the 
principal fonr-fbld chord ; the latter always being V^. (Table d.) 

VOL. I. X 
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Equivocalness of situation omHi-^t** n^nm prfr/ifi^h/ in the fa<^t, that one and 
the same fvinHamental harmony iA'\vn occurs nn the t^aiue th^t^rcc of (htlrri-iit 
key Hi as, c. y. a major three-fold chord on the fifth degree hoth of the luiuor and 
the major key; or, in other words, that one and the same bannonic oombiDation 
which Teqnires to be designated by one and the same Crerman letter, and also bj 
cne and the santeBonutn nomeral, may atiU in one respect be equivocal, namely, 
in respect to the mode \imdus\t and thus in respect to the size of the Latin* letter 
whidi is to be placed before tlM Roman nameral. The hannonies whidi aie 
sabjeet to this last spedes of eqnivooahiess are the following three : 

*»VM, V,and v. 

For, a diminished three-fold chord occurs on the aerenth degree, bodi of die 



major and of the minor key [or modej ; and the harmony 




e.g. regarded as • ........"j^ 

and that too as *'vii, 

cui, as we have seen above, be either « «. ..C.* *Vif, 

or • ^Tii, 

and thus always indeed ^vii, but yet either ^vii of C, or ^ra of e* 

In like manner, a major three-fold chord occurs on the fifth degree both of the 

major key and of the nimor key, and the harmony. ... | ' 

considered as • • ft, 

and that too as ..V, 

may be, as snch, either • 

or e:Y. 

And 80, likewiiM?, the prindpal four-fold chord, wliit li we found entirely im- 
cquivocal as it respects the Roman numeral (% l.'iS), is still equivocal in respect 
to the mode [modus], <• e. in respect to iti» being of the major key or of the minor 

key ; for, the chord all | 

e.g, taken as • 

and consequently as* •••«• •••••••••• •.•,,*...V^, 

may be either C: V?. 

or , c. V?. 



§ 160. 

It appears, as the result of all the foregoing views of cqulvoealncss, that the 



• KLoIm letter is the letter commonly used in print, ami is more usually ca 1(^1 a 
Rotnan letter; bat the appellation Latm i< here employed fordistinction*snke, the term 
Roman having just preceded in application.— Tn. 
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latter has indeed its limits ; but that thore in Htill no chord which would not be, 
Id itoelf conaidered, in some way equivocal. 

Every barmony becomes more definite and oneqaiTocal in its character and 
m ea nin g by means of the oonnection in which it occurs in a mnsieal oomposition, 
vary mnc& in tlie same way that an ambiguous word in ipeech acquires a deter- 
mmatc> signification by the connection of the discourse. 

We shall see Aow this occurs, in the doetrine of modnlation. (§$ 190—225.) 



• DIVISION VI. 

mUATIONSHIF OF TBE KBITS. 
§ 161. 

In the above enumeration of the difibrent keys (§§ 132 — 143), it must have 
been observed by every one, that some of theso have a prrratfT similarity to one 
another, than to others ; that O-niaj'tr nud /-major, e. (j. arc nnich more like 
each other than are C-major and / ;l-iiiajur, or /'-major aud ^3-iiiiuor. 

This resemblance is called affinity or relationship. Two ys whose scales 
are very similar to each other, have for this reason many hurmonies in common 
with each other, and thus they are in this respect also very much alike. Thus, 
e. g, as every one mnst have observed, the scales of C-miyor and of F-TDS^ixt are 
very rimilar to eadi other; and accordingly most of the harmonies appropriate 
to tiie former key are found also in the latter; namely: the harmonies ^,1^,11', 
Hi A' ; while in Ft-maJpr, which is very dissimilar to C-m^or, there 
is not a single harmony wliit li would be appropriate to the scalr^ if C-niajor. 

Two keys whose scalr-, have the highest degree of similarity to each other, 
are called the most nearly related, the nearest aUiedf or the most kindred keys. 



(A.) TUE MOiiT NEAULY UELATEU MAJOK KKVb. 

§ 162. 

The major or minor keys most nearly related to any major key, are those 
whose scales are most like the ktter ; and these always are : 
(1.) The mc^or keif of ils dom inant, and 
(2.) T/iP mnjor key of ils subdotninant. 

The major key of G and the major key of /', e. g. are the must nearly allied 
to the major key of C; for, the seah' of ^r-niajor dilTers from that of r'-niajor in 
only a single tone : (^'-major, nanu'ly, has /, while rr-nmjnr ?kih ft. 8o also, 
/'-mainr difTers fnun C-major in i nly »»n»' tone — it having />b instead of h. 
There is no major scale more similar to tlu* (/-scale than lh<'se two, bocautw it 

X.2 
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requires ouly the chromatic alteratioa of a single tone to ooavert fclie C-scale into 
the 6^8cale or the /^•acale. 

^ 

6'abcdefJtg 
Cdefffabcdef 

/'g a l)b c d e f 

s 

In like maimer, wo find the keys C and to be tlie nearest related to ; C and 

jsb to &c. 



§ 163. 

These relationships ur alliancos may ho oxluMtcd to the eye by the following 
figure, in which the letters standing next abuve one another indicate the most 
Dearly lelaled keja: 

o 

j^tt That is to w$*. the major keys nearest related to C, are Q and 

i F: those neaveet akin to i4, are iST and D, &c. 

k 

, In pursuant of the idea ot this figure, %ve m'vshi call the relation- 
«hip of a key to its doniinant or its subduuiinaiir ;t relationship in a 

^ perpendicular line — in an fisi'mdinj or descendmy line, and might 

G say : C is nearest allied lo G in an ascending line, and the nearest 

^ ( ; allied to in a descending line. 



It IB easily peiceiyed, moroover, tbst the series of related keys 
here represented, corresponds to the so-called dreb of fifths which 
was brought to view in § 137. 



Ah 

I 

J) 

G 

9? § 164. 

(3.) Among the keys nearest related to a major key, we rerkon, moreover, 
the minor kmf nf its minor under-f^trd. Thus, a-minor is reckoned among the 
nearest related keys of (^'-major ; for, the key of a-minor, likewise, di(fer8 from the 
scale of C-major only m a smgle tone, — t. e. it has gtt instead of ^. (§ 131.) 

i| 

(' d e f g a b c 
abcdefgJtabc 

in like manner, .^^-major is nearest related to yft-minor, — Ot-major to o^minor, 
— 6^^ to eb, (tc. 

§ 1G5. 

(4.) Finally, a minor key may be rPL'nrf^pd beinp amone the most nearly 
allied to a major key, when the J'ormer is buiit on tUe suine lane as the latter; 
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and thus c-niiaor, e. g. may be conaidiTed as Wxu^ a nearest aliiwi key to 
C^major. It is tnic, indeed, that the scale of C>major dilfers from that ctf 
e-miuor in mort than ctne tone ; for, 

Cde iga be 
cdebfgab bo 

we find the tones ^ud in the latter, wtule the correapondiug tones in the 
Ibrmer are simply # and a; but yet, from another quarter, they have even too 
modi in eoimnon with eadi other. For, the tonie note of C-major is alao the 
tonie note of c^minor; and thus both keys rerohe round one and the same 
oentre, around the principal tone C. The second degree of C-major is, more* 
oTer, the second d^ree of tf-ininor also; the fourth di^ree of C is also the 
fourth of c; the fifth (the dominant) of C is also the fifth (the dominant) of 
the so-caUed subsemitone or major seventh of C is likewise the snbsemitone or 
major seventh of e (as is shown in the foregoing figure by the row of letters 
arranged directly under oxw another). "We find on the fifth degree of both keys 
preciwly //tr same harmonies, narnply, the harmonies ^ and },ofh in 

C-major and in r-niinor. The similarity is, aei ordingly, so great, that it ahnost 
ceases to be a mere similarity, and \vell-nii,'h passes into au absolnte identity; it 
18 certainly far too great to adiuit of uut regarding two keys which are as 
similar to each other as these are in so many points, and indeed poaitiTely 
alike, aa being at teati meet nearly related to eadb other. They are, as it 
were, children of one puent ; yes, twin sisters, though of different tempenir' 
ment; and if the key is not exactly the same, still the difference is only that 
of two sorts of character (sirnC* or modw)^ — th^ are, as it were, one and 
the same penKm, only of two different dispositions. 

In the same way we are to regard the keys il-major and /r-minor, i^^b-major 
and tfb-minor, &c. as twin sisters, as being in a manner identical, and of course 
as being most nearly related. 



§ 166. 

It is perceived, moreover, that the ground of the relationship consider^ 
here under (4) is entirely diverse from that which estaldished the relationship 
mentioned nndt-r (1), rl), and (3). The most intimate relationship between 
C-major and e-minor, f. ^. does not depend upon the simi7an'/i/ of the scales; 
for these two sciUes, instead of difl'ering from each other only in a single tone, 
differ iu two tones (the one having eb and €/b, while the other has e and aj; 
and thus the near relationship in this case does not depend on meA a species of 
siudlarity, but ratbw upon a certain iienHty in, the gross, -4. e. upon the fiwit 
that the scale of e-nnnor is only a Taiiation, in a particular respect, of the scale 
of C-major.^The tonie note of the sosle of C-major occars also in the scale of 
<7>major; not as the tonic note however, but as the fourth tone;->the second 
tone of C-major, the tone d, occurs also in 6(>major; not, however, as the second. 
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bat aa the fifth or dominant, &c. But tho tonic note nf C-major, the tone c, 
occurs in r-minor as the tonic note, — the second nf flic f -n'.ajor scah-, the tone 
df occurs in f-niiiior as the second, — and so also the tones J',ff, and A, occur in 
both scales as tlie fourth, fifth, and tsifvuiilh degrees ; and, indeed, even the third 
and the sixth tone of both scalps are the same dogreea, being merely altered 
chromati( all\, iiainely : e and a,— tb and ab. The two scales arc thus, as it 
were, ideudcal, differing only in the mere fdrcomstanoe of s duooiatio Tariatioii 
ci the third and the surth degzeee. (Introd. $ XIX.) 

§ 167. 

The relationships of minor keys to major keys, exhibited onder nambers 
(3) imd (4), may be represented by the following figure: 

that is to say : the minor keys most nearly related to C-miyor are c-minor and 
o-minor, — those most nearly related to il-major are o-minor and yi{-miiior, — 
those most nearlj' related to ^b-major are cb-minor and r-minor, &o. And 
this species of relationship, here shown under the form of a horizontal line, may 
be called iiorizontul rt'lationship, in contradistinction from the a^t^nding and 
descending species of relationships exhibited nnder numbers (1) and (2). 

The above horizontal line can, moreover, be bent into a circle of thirds, 
rinilar to the so-called circle of fifths, so as to present all the relationships of 
the species now in queetioii. It is also here peroetTed, that the keys most 
distant from eaeh other approaeh eai^ other again eDharmanieally and lesche 
themselves mto eaoh other. 




§168. 

It appears, Irom the foregoing exhibition of the subject, that each major key 
has four keys most nearly related to it ; nauiuiy, two njajor keys in the pi rpen- 
dionlar line, and two minor keys in the horizontal line. This highest relation 
is sustained to C^major^ e. g. by 67-major and J^major in the perpenduolar 
line, and by cminor and o-minor in the honzontal line. 
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We can aoooidingly repreeent Ihe wfaol« of the most btiimte relfttioiuliips of 
Chj the ftllowmg figoie: 

G 

I 

c — 6'— a 



(B.) THB HOST VBABLf BBLATBD MTHOB KBT9.- 

4169. 

If we go into an exaininBtion of the most nearly related minor keys, as we 
have jest done in reference to the mBjor keys, we ehell find tli»t each of these 
has dso Ibnr other keys most nearfy allied to it ; namely, two minor and two 
major keys. This nearest relationship is sustained to o-mlnor, e. by 

(1.) Tke mmor ke^ ^ iis dommotti, B'-iimatt BoA 

(i.) The minor key <^ its avbdmmnanty d-uoaua. 

There is none of all the scales of the minor keys whidi would more closely 
resemble that of o-minor, than the Bcain of e-minor and the scale of (/-minor • 
and, thtToforp, we mii!<t repard these two keys as the keys most nearly related 
to a-niinor, in the same way thai wp have cnn««idere<l 6'-major and /^-luaj'^r as 
the ki'vs in the perpendicular line iiu^st lu arly related to C-inajor. In like 
manner as e-minor and (/-minor an- tin- keys most nearly allii'd to M-ininor,— 
a-minor and ^-minor are those most closely allied to (/-minor ; — d^mimv or 
cb-miuor, and ct-iDxaoT or c^-minor, are the keys most nearly related to ytt-nunor 
or flb-miiMir, &g. 



§170. 



4 



The accompanying figure affords a representation of the rela- c% 

tionships of the perpendicular line among the minor keys. The y% 
minor keys most nearly related to a-minor, e. g. are, e-niinor in // 
the ascending line, and t/-minor m the descending line ; — the minor e 
keys most nearly related to c-minor, are, ^-minor, ascending, and a JS^ 
y^minor, descending, &c. ^ 



This figure also coincides with the minor key circle of fifths, , ^ 
with which we have beoome acquainted in § 140. ^ 

f 

ih 

% 171. * 

By a more careful considoration of the species of relationship presented in 
tlic fon't^Hini; scotinn, it will he uhscrred that the Hcalcs of e-minor and */-minor 
art* fiot sfj t'xtrrnu'li/ siniihir to the scale of o-minor, as are the scales of &-iuajor 
and /^-major to that ot C-major, «&c. 
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Mxn. 



For if «e oouipne the scaJe of o-mioor with its tMnoot reUtod tedei,M we 
did in the case of the eceles of the major keys (§ 162), 

e fS g a b c dS e 
ahcdefgttabcde 
i/efgabbc^d 

we find a far grt-aler diversity here than we did there. We there found the 
scalea of C and G,—oi C and F, &c. to differ only in a single tone; 
whevcae the diflferenoe hero amoiuits to ikree tones: the scale of e-minor 
diflers from that of 0-minor by Jt instead f, g instead and d% 

instead of di^d-moat ^ffsrs from o-ininor 1^ g instead of ^ A> instead of b, 
and dl instead of <r (§ 138 ;) and> aocoidinglf, it may he said that the relation- 
ship in the perpendicidar Ihie (whether ascending or descending) is never «> 
entirefy iiUimQie befween two mmorktjft a$iii$ between two mofor kege. 



% 172. 

A minor key, moroovcr, stands in thf ncarcsf rplationship to 

(3.) The major kin/ of Us third. Thus ^/-minor stands in the nearo-»t 

allianci' t<i r-inajnr, for tin* saiuf reason (hat we 164), vice verea, reckoDcd 

a-uniiur auioug the keytt nearciit allied to C-major. 

So Ukewise thi» nearest relationship subsista between c and iS'b, between 

f% and &e. 



I 173. 

Finally, a minor key stands in the nearest nllianoe also (o 

(At.) The major key/ sittutted on I he sa/w tU'ijrer ; as, e.g. C to r • for the 

same reatiou that, vice versa (§ 105), r was regarded as one of the nearetit related 

keys of C. So it is also with a and A,—J'tk and F% or Gh, 



§ 174. 

The horiio&tal relationship of a minor key may therelbf« he eihihited by 
the following series : 

— ^b— c— (.— a— ^— /Jt— /H— 
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Or, the horisoatal line may be crooked into a carcnlar ftrm: 



818 




It is just the same circle of thirds that was exhibitnd io § 167, with the mere 
diifeieiwe Hiat it begins at anotber point 



I 175. 

The following figare affords a view of all the nearest relationships of a minor 
key, boflk In die perpeadiciilNr line and in die borizonCaL Take, Ibr example, 
o-minor and e-minmr : 

• 9 

I , I 

C—a^A Eh -c—C 

i • > 

That is to say : the keys nearest related to a, are e, d, C, and A ; namely, e in 
the asft'iidlng line, and d in the descending line, and Cand ^ in the boriaontal 
line. The keys meet nearly related to c, aie gj", lib, and C 



(C.) Ksra wmamu inn anooMD «EADn ov nnLationiBiP to a 

MAM» KIT. 

§ 176. 

ITe have thne &r beoome aoqnainted with the mareti zdalknahipe of every 
key« The more remote relationahipi depend upon die following principle : die 
the nearest relatives of my nearest relati%'es arc my relatives in the second 
degree ; t. e. those keys stand in the second degree of rdadoiuhip to a key which 

are most nearly related to its nearest relatives. 

In order to make this o])viotis, we will just examine the aeeond grade of 
relationships to C. C is rdaf'-d in {\im Jirst degree to (?, Z', a, c (§ 16*2) ; and 
the nearest relatives of ilu se tour keys are J), e, A^ rf, B^,f, ^t9» ^ ^ shown 
by the following fonr figures : 

P C g e ' 



I I. ^ i 



C .5b 
Or, patting the four figurea into 
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n 

I 

T h i 

-c-^^C C—a— A 
I C 

r I ^ 

f-F-A 

Or, oontrMting the figure stiU 

I 

ff-G-e 



JBb- 

1 ) I 

Bb 

Accordingly, j9-major, e-roinor, i4-major, «^minor, jBb-major, /-minor, ^-major, 
and jr-minor, are related to C-major in tbe second degree,*^/? by meaam of O, 
ehj G and hj a, Ahj a,dhy a and by F, &c. 



fin. 

One circuMistance here, however, must be carefully nnderstood. Tbe above- 
named four keys arc, according to the representation just given, all related to 
Cin the second deg^rce, and thus all in a like near relationship to C; this 
relationship, however, more aociirately eon. side red, is not exnrfli/ dlike cluse. 
It must be obvious, even without vi-ry dost' c-on.sideratiun, that Fb and A are 
rt-ally in point of fact more foreign to C, than arr TJ, /ih, <?, and y. — If we 
inquire for the reason of this fact, we find il as fjlluws : 

The relatoiii^ C\o J), £fo,e, d,f and ^, rests, on th» MSMjf cf 
tbe scales. Tbe sealea most like tbat of are those of 6, F, e and a, and 
those which stand neit to these, in point of sunUarity, are the scales of D, A, 
e, d,f and y. And hence the aimilarity of the last six keys to the of Cvk 
a simflarity of the second degree, and therefore the latter can tritfi peifect 
propriety, and indeed must be, recognised as xdatives of C in the sec ond degree. 

Tlie case is not entirely the same, as it respects the relationship of A to C. 
This does not depend upon any mutual similariiy of the scales ; the ^-seale is 
at least far less like the C-scalc, than is that of D, of f, of d, or of Bh. ^-rnajor 
and C-major are relat«ii to each other only by (/-minor, and that toc» in the 
second degree, because both stand related to a-niiuur in the first degree. But 
the relationship between a and A depends, not m much upon a similarity 
between tbe two scales, but properly, according tcj ^ 1G5, upon a certain identity 
iA the two all that was n^d in that section, however, upon the identity of e 
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and C, or ofa aii<i A (as p.ff. that the tonic of a is also the tonir of A, *51lc.), 
eutirely fails to apply between A and C, while bctweeu C aiid JJ, e, l^^f 
and g, thi-n- always romains a tolerable similarity of the scales. 

What has been said abuvu fan easily be applied to the relationship between 
C and Ei), as well as to otf mmZiir AorigefUal rtioHonMAtps of the second 
deyrw, 

(D.) mm mmtAsnw thb sbcomd dbsbis of BSLAnomHiP 10 rax 

MiMOE nr. 

§ 178. 

W<' may find, iii like manner, the relatives of tlie second depree in the minor 
scales, by first ascertaining its nearest relaiives and then the nearest relatives of 
the latter. The nearest relatives of a-minor, e, g. are, as we know, f-uiinor, 
d'maat, ^-major and C-major; and tho neansfc nbthroB of the latter are 
shown by following figures : 

ft 

i E 

I a I 
e — C— a a~A —ft 

I a i 

w I n 



9 

Or, combining the four figures into one : 

ft 
I 

I I I 

e-C—a~A—f% 

f Ml 

I 

9 

And thus by Etftt 9* ^* ^$ appear as relatives ol a in the seoond 

degree. 

These relationships, again, are not quite equally intimcUe. 

For, in the first plaw, we hate eeen, above (§ 171), that the perpendicular 
relationahipa of minor keys are not quite ao intimsle as are those of major keys. 

And hesidee, in the second plaee, what wae said, above (§ 177), upon the 
horizontal relationdup of the second degree between two nugor keys, a])plies 
here also. 



(E.) MOSB BSMOTC BBLATI0M8HIFS. 
4179. 

The still more remote relatimiships are asoertatned on the same ptindples 
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that wge adopted in finding tibe r«lmi<miln;w of tibe aeoond degree; that ia to 
aay, by first aeddng fat the taUth«a of tha aeoond degree, and tlien the neaiaat 
relativee of theae. Tlina, ^. in the fi>1kfwing figure, 

A 

I 

Jb— i— I— jp 

I I I I i 

me major key of C stands in ihe third degree* of rolationship to h, E, fIX ox (jo, 
S, A\)y and Ih. (Also to A, (/, Bh, D, g, aiid ; ^ut siui-o thesu last six 
kvya Hta.\n\ aho in f/te second (Iv^n-o of relationship to (\ their relationship of 
the tliird degree does not cumc under con&ideraLioQ, and accordingly b, E^fS^ or 
d}, A))y and /ib, alone are regarded as relatives of the third degree.) 8o» 
fiicewiae, aa b ahown by the Ibllowiug figure, 

n 

D—b—B 

g . j ^ — Cjt 



i ♦ 

i?, < /^U or 6'b, i^'b,/ and stand related to a in the third degree (also 
JtnD.y^h^Q and c ; but, einoe the last nx already atand in tibe aeeofuf rclation- 
ahip to a, onli^ the fr^ mub aie talwn into the acoonnt aa reUtlTea of the 
degree). 

(F,) TASUt or ALL ran BELATlOSBBIPa OP nSTB. 

\ f 180. 

The following figure exhibits the relationships of the keys at one view. 

It might be useful, as an exercise, to go through this table carefully mul propose 
questions somenrhat as follow : What keys arc most nearly related to C-major I — What 
to O'DBliior t— What toZ-mbior t fce.— Wluift 1uj» are thus idated in Uie acoood degree! 
— What in the third degree t— Which of these rdationshipe are the niflre or the le« 
intimate 7— In which degree are F and E rdated to each other 1— What is the : 
sUp between c and a I — &c. 
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TABLE OF THE REI.AT10NSHIFS OF KEYS. 
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ib- 
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ib- 


1 

c — 





DIVISION VII, 

CHARACTBRISTICS OF THE KEYS. 

§181. 

If we mert again to the keys now peaaed OTer, we find, in the first place, 
two principal species : mofor and miiMr. 

The fact that these two species are of an eisentially different character, has 
abeady \mm numtioned ; any attt-nipt, howover, to describL- tlii« diffeieooe by 
words, would be as useless as it is impracticable. (Compare § 120.) 



§ 183. 

But, in addition to thia, there is also a certain charaeteristic difference 
between the k^a among iAe$n9ehe», and so also amoag the diflereut minor 

It la tniei indeed, that all keja belonging to one and the same {dnoipal 
apedea ave, in tbemadvea, fiindamentally alike; that la to aay, all the major 
keya aie but mexe tran^oaitioiia of one and the same major key, and ao also all 

the minor keys are only iqietitioDs and true copies of one minor key, diflering 
only in the simple circumstance of being one or more major or minor degrees 
higher or lower, ao that C'-major, e.ff, would aonnd, on an inatnunent toned 
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Mmewhat liigli, precuely like 2)b-iiugoT, perhifw, or dMugor, on rd inetni- 
ment with s lowor taniDg. The dUflference betweeti C-major and 0(-2Dajor 
oonnsts simply in the circumstance that the former, with the same ttmiiig, is 

throughout lower, while the latter is higher ; in essence the two are precisely 
alikt^. And it would follow from this fart, that a composer, in choosing the key 
in \vhich to write a ptrrp of mu*?ic, would liavf" nothing to do but nu'rely to select 
that key in which tln' delivery of the piece would be most ea^y aud convenient 
to the sinsTJ-r or player, and which should in pi iieral be best adapted to tiic 
nature aud comjiass of the voices and iiibtruiueats concerned. 

In nature aud essence, the case is precisely as stated ; and a piece of music 
transposed from Cto CflX soimdt^ in a somewhat lower timing, precisely as it is 
flonnded in C with a higher toning. 

Still, however, certain accidental circamstanoes come into the aoooont, and 
ffve to each key a characteristic pecoliarity. 



§182. (A,) 

TSMFBBAHBMT. 

The first of these accidental circumst.'iiu t H nrimn from the fact that it is 
impobj^iblf to tune our musical instruiiicnts in such a manner that they shall, i/» 
all the Xvyi, he perfectly pure, — i. e. in sutb a manner as is required by the 
philosophical Acoustic computation of vibrations. 

Whence this impoHsibilii) arises, can properly be shown only in the doctriiie 
of hannonic Acoastics or Canontcs*; and, accordingly, the explanation of this 
point does not pertain to the Theory of Musical Composition. (Tntrod. % IX.) 
^Bot, if it is not the part of a treatise on the Theory of Musi( ,i1 Composition 
to point ont the philosophical cause of the Act in question, it is still appropiiste 
to sndi a treatise to consider the resnlta of the fart, and by this nicaii'* to 
aoqnir*', at the same time, a more minute and perfect acquaintance with the 
nature of our musical system in general. 

If we would ttnio an instrument with entire purity and exactness —that is to 
say, if we would tune every tone as it is required to be tuned by the sjcale which 
philosophical liannony establishes as the ideal ; as, e. g. the tone y as the per- 
fprtltf pure fifth of c, i. e. in such a manner that the velocity of the Tibrations 
of the lone g would be to those of the tone * precisely as 3 to 3, y thna accom- 
plishing three vibrations in tiie same time that e accomplisbea two,— and so also 
as a pure fifth or under-fimrth of ^, and ao on : a, e, h, JX c)^ ^ in mere 
idesfly pnie fifths, as fiff a» to Att,yi<, &c— and, vice venA, / as the ideally 
pare firarth or nnder-fifth of e, as that of/, and so on as far as to efbb, 
&e. ; it would follow, that the tones resolting firom such an ideally pnre taniDg 



• most matheutttiesny scttte, end At the same time the clearest derooustration of 
the absolute necessity of a tempered tuning, has been given by Chiad»dM Uie periodial 
CtnteSSa, vol. v, pp. 253, 269 ; and vol. vi, p. 231 . 

« 
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would not entirely coindde ttmr enhannonically puallel tones ^Introd. 
§ XIX), but we AooUd ham in the lixat-mentioned saooeaaion of fifths, 0. ^. 
BMkJ% wbieh would not he exactly the same tone as the 5^ which would oocor 
in the anooearion of undrr-firtha ahoTe-mentioned, but /U and v?ouId appear 
aa two toiiea perceptibly diOurcnt from racli other. And so likewise cU and db, 
gUt and ob, dU and S, b and cb, e and yl>, &c. would not be the same in sound, 
but actually diffcr«mt tonos ; the enharmonic distinction would no longer bo a 
mero distinction on paper, Inif an auiiiblc one, Tlii' case would be the same, 
niorcftver, in ri'spect to the dislmcliua between twy euharmonically purallel keys. 
A ki y vvuiilil no longer resolve another enharnionically, a circle of liltlis, fourths 
or thirds, would no longer return into itself, but the kcyti would run in a iitraigUt 
line in perpetually oppoate diieetknia— into an infinity of distance from each 
other. A mnltitnde of equivoealnesses— which however may in a eertain sense 
be regarded as impeifectiottB — ^would disappear : a minor fifth, as, e. g. ^ — 

3, or O"^^ would no longer sound like a major fonrth, do—^, or a — 3)t (Introd. 
§ XLI) ; the chord of the superfluous sixth would no longer sound Uke llie 
prindpsl fimr-fold chord (§ 95), dee. 

A system dms cone^onding to the aooustie ideal of pnri^ might indeed 
hare much of not merely ideal, but, if it oouM only once be fbUy carried out, of 
actual worth. But, in midertaking to compass this object, we should find our- 
selves in a new ditTuulty : for, all our instruments must in this eaae be so 
regulated, that, instead of giving nnr twelve difTcrent tones in (ho compass of an 
octave, they could give an infinite number of them. We should be obliged so to 
adjust our pianofortes and organs, e.tj. that they would contain appropriate 
keyh, strings, and pipes, respectively, for ail the dilferent tones which are now 
considered as enharmonically parallel ; as, e. g. one for another for c, and 
another again for t/bb, <ki\ — one for J't, and another for ^b, and so on without 
end ! (Introd. % XIX.) And the same difficulty, moreover, though perhaps not 
quite so strikingly, would appear also in other inatraments. We should groan 
under the burden of such an ideal perfection, with its multitudinous re^ue of 
tones and It^s. 

It is thmeibre a very fortunate drcumstanee that such an ideal purity of 
tuning is not necessary, in order to the perfect goodness of musical sound, and 
that the tiiree-fold chord [B dS {^, e. g. sounds perfectly well, even if its fiflh, 
/Jt, i«! not tnnod exactly as a fifth ought (0 be, according to the ideal of philoso- 
phi< a] liarmonies, and if \\a third, dt, \va» not exactly that pitch in the tuning 
wliich philoscphically belongs to a third. The enharmonic differcnct' b(>tween 
the proper ideal of ^/g and that of ^=b> g. is so small, that a tone which should 
hold an intcmiediato position between the two might jjcijl'rtlj/ we/l be employi-d 
either for dU or for cb, and thus can be used at one time as t/iJ for the third of 
B, and at another as for the fifth of Jb- Hence, if we tune the tones of an 
instrument, e.^. a pianoforte, in sucb a manner that the tone of each Icey holda 
nearly a middle position between the enharmonically parallel tones, the infinitely 
numerous tones required by the ideal purity become so blended-aoAl united as to 
reduce themselven to merely twelve di£ferent tones within the compass of each 
octave (Introd. § XIX), and these we have to employ in only 24 keys ($4 137 
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and 140), which, though not indeed mathemAtically pure, still are miimcally so, 
i. e. they are as pore as onr ear reqairea*. 

Bach a designedly and artificially imperfeot tuniag, in wUch aach key 
yielda and givea np a little of ita ideal purity Ibr the common good of the rest, 
in Older to render it poarible to reeolve the enharmonicaUy parallel keya into 
one aaolher, is called temperament, musical temperament, the ten^eromeni ef 
tAe ^fttem vf tones, or of the mttsieal ^tem, and also an intermedieUe ttunH^, 
because it tones the tones in such a manner that they hold an intermediate or 
middle position hpt\vepn the enbarmonically different tones ; and the nWerht 
deviation of a tone thus tuned, from perfect purity, is called vartatwn [of 
temp*Tnment'^. 

SiK'h a temperament may, again, be of ditTiTent speries. It may be such, 
naini-iy, thai all the twenty -four keys may deviate in an rqital degree from 
perfect purity, uid this species of temperament is called equal or equalized 
ie$i^>eraneni; or, it may be such that <hw w more keys are bronght nearer to 
the ideal purity, while the othen are xemoTed ao much the fiurther irom it, ainoe 
It becomes neoessaryy in &Tooring tfie former, to carry the latter fiurther fiom 
their pnri^, and thus the Ibrmer are fiiTonied and made more pure, aa it were, at 
the expenae of the latter : a temperament of thia sort is termed an unequal or 
uneqmlized temperamefU, In Ae equalized temperament, each of the twelve 
tonea found in Wery octave comes to stand at a like distance from the ioregoing 
and the following one ; and thus the difference of pi(< h between A*J or <? and or 
d\), e. p. is just as trn-ut as that between fjf or dh and d or cx or '/bb, or as that 
between d and f/g or tb, <S:v. and in like manner also, all the otlier intervals of 
the same species are exactly erjual in size; and thns all tljf major fittbs, f . y. 
are equally pure ami equally impure, aiid so al^u all tin major or minor thirds, 
fourths, sixths, &c. — In the unequal temperament^ uu the contrary, the distance 
cf eadi of the twdve tooea from ita next neighboar, is not in aU eaaea equally 
great, bat there ia a greater or leea degree of ineqaality <^ distance in the case 
itf intervale of the same qpedee; aa, e,g. the fifth C—g is greater than the fifth 

This latter ineqaality may moreover occur in diifitrent waya. 

The favour shown to one or more keys in preference to others, may at one 
time be considerable and at another time but slight ; it may at one time be the 
accommodation of only a single key, or at most of a few keys, at the expense of 
all the rest ; and anain it may be tbe acronimodation of the great mass at the 
ex|)ensc of only a few. It is hence jterccived that a multitude of subordinate 
species of unequal temperament are concei\ able. 

Many tbeoristt* write and contend, and that too even learnedly and violi-ntly, 
on the qoestion, what temperament is the preferable one, whether the equal or 
the ao ttid ao nneqnal. One flnda only the one to be good, deeming all the rest 
to be intolerable ; while another, on the 0(«trary,repre8entB an entirdy diffoent 
one aa being the mily true temperament, considering tbe former and aH others 

* Compare Leipzig MosicaK Zeitong fbr 1824, p. 677; and |iutkutarly CaecUMt 
xii, p. 214. 
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as detestable and not to br rndnrcd. Wc w ill hore leave the oontpst nndtu idcd, 
and only add, that our keyed in.struniciits iin^ tuiipd in tho iin(V]iializpd nianner, 
and that toe in such a way as to leavi' the li'ss transposed and toiirsetpifiitly 
the wore usual ki'\'» nearer to the perfect state of purity, than the more trans- 
posed and more chrumaiie [keys]. 

The greater or less deviation from absolute purity, thus falling to ^e lot of 
the cbronuttic keys—* deviatioo wUdi, after all, is no real inqterfeedoB — ^imparts 
to theae keya aomekhiDg peculiarly foreign in the character their MNUid; and 
by this means the greater or lew impurity of ilus or that more or lees trans- 
posed key «ven heoomes a sooroe of the chaiacteiistiD difleienee of the one 
from the other; or, in other words, from the bet that each of oor twenty-fimr 
keys deviates from the ideal pnritv in a greater or a less degree, and each in a 
different way according to tlie different mode of tuning, there nccmos to each of 
ihem a peculiar characteristic difference, which however can be better felt than 
dest ribed with wordii, or at least better than it can be exactly and absolutely 
dc&aed. 

The latter is rendered the less posfabie by the fact that the different instni- 
nients are ineapable, from their own nature and arranpeuient, of being tuned in 
one temperaiueut, t. e. so tuned that all species of iustruments shall iu any one 
key deviate in an equal degree and in the same manner from perfect purity. 
Indeed, no hnman ear is so perfectly organized as that it vronld be in a eon* 
ditkm to give exactly the same temperament m every inrtanee to one and the 
same instroment, as tf.^. a pianoforte. But whatever temperament any one 
mstmment may have, it still does not follow that all other instrumente will 
have precisely the same temperament ; as, e.jf. the bowed instromente, such as 
viulms, violas, &c. It is true, indeed, that the latter must, as the result of 
their structure, be strictly capable of playing according to every temperament ; 
but sinee their open strings are usually tuned in perfectly pure fifths, fAese 
are really appmprinff in no temperament; and since the other tones (jf these 
instruments musl lie very abnnd.tnllv brougiit into wnnuction with those ut the 
open strings and muse l»e eiiuali/.ed with them, it follows as it were necessarily, 
and thus in spite of all the quarrels of theorists on the ssubjtet of the best 
temperament, that titere most be for this class of musical instrumente an entirely 
peculiar temperament Other temperaments, agaiu, How from the arrangement 
of wind instmmento, and indeed a peculiar one from the nature of each species 
of these instrumente. In short, the temperament of none of the above-named 
mstmmente agrees exactly with that of all the others; in none is this or that 
key tempered in exactly the same degree and in precisely the same manner, as 
in each of the others ; but their different temperaments have only this in conmion 
with each other, namely, the fact that in all musi( al in^itruments the more usual 
and less transposed keys keep nearer the ideal purity in general, than do the 
more chromatic, — and even this only in the above-named instruments; "^-hile 
others, as, ^. the horn and trumpet, and in some mpawnre also the clarinet, 
have only one temperament fur all keys, — the lui>t {jmperly none at all; and 
so hkewise the voice, which in its own nature requires uo temptranient, has the 
power still to accommodate itself to instruments. 
VOL r.' T 
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Under such cirouimtaiioes, oue might well mppoie tfuit a piece of miuic 
perfitnned on instrumenU m Tarimily tempered oonld not Mund ofbenviw 
tlian in fbfl utmost degree disagreeably, and Uiiit, e. a violin and a fMano- 

forte could not be heard tc^ether, becanw?, if fx rhaps the a of the former is 

tuut J acojrdiiitr a nf tho latter, the of ihe first, which is a pure fifth to a, 

must make an intuleialil*' ilissonaace with the e of the last — timed, as it is, not 

purely, but in the intermediate manner; and to also the 7 and the ^ of the 

former, with the dTand the g nf the latter. And, indeed, one will see cause still 
more to be surprised that the effect is not so disa^eeable in iact, if he has 
chanced to read in fundamentally learned books, that the unison does not bear 
even the slightest dc*vintion from the most perfect purity, and that tlie Itast 
deviation in if would lie intolerable in fb«* titniost dc^nt'c. Expericru^e, how- 
ever, has shown that our ear is not so excojssivel) nice, but that, on the contrary, 
it will receive even imperfect unisons in connection with the general course of a 
piece of munic (For how would it otherwise be possible, e. g. to perform a 
symphony, without manning tlw wbole orchestni with purely ideally perfect 
Tirtaooos and with instmmenta of the same duuracter? — ^The fitet above stated 
may, not improbably, hold more or less connection with tiie observatioDs of 
Messrs. BUieoi and Breguat, aooording to which two pendnlums whose ^nwa- 
tions difo* bnt slightly from each other act upon one another m snch a manner 
that both asBome a umlbrm movement* ; — as also with an idea, maintained by 
Lcpkuxff namely, that even two clocks of only a very slight difference in their 
movement, will, placed on a common basis, at last assume a perfectly similar 
motion ; all whieh mincides also with a fact stated by Chladni^ namely, that 
somewhat impure harmonic combinations become so equalized and adjusted to 
one another in the course of their propagation throuffb tlie atmosphere, that at a 
t li-^iderable distana? the iuipurily sometimps entirely vanishes. — Many rea^lers 
may, perhaps, have observed this in common night music, which, when heard in 
a still night at a wide distance, sometinies sounds quite tolerably.) 



§ 182. (B.) 

QUALITY OE CSABAOTBH OP BOTTNO. 

A asoofHl drcnmstanee which is likewise, even if only aoddentally, attended 
with a diaracteristic diflercance <^ keys, depends upon the fitct that certain tones 
of many instruments have a different Idnd of sonnd, as it were a peeuliar cdloar 
or comple»on of sound, a pecnltar stamp of sound (Hmbre), and thus impart 
to those keys in whidi several tones of this or that kind of sound occur, this or 
that peculiar character. Thb is the case as wdl in stringed instruments as in 
wind instruments. 



* See Cilberrs Annul, vol. 57, I>17, PsO. I, p. 231 aod foU. 
t la his Fttai sut les jirobabiliUs, lbl9. 



s 
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As it respects the foriner, as, e. g. the violin, the viola, they sound 
differently in those keys in which those tones frequently occur to which their 
strings are tuned, from what they do in those keys svhere the latter cla^is of tones 
are toreiijn to the scale, aiul hence only seldom occur, and wberf» of course all, or 
at least almost all, that occur must be made by fingering the strings. Thus, 

e.g. the violin, whose strings are tuned to (he touts dT, a and will frequently 
use all four open strings in the major keys of and /?, because all the 

four tones of these strings are tones appropriate to the scale ; — but in ^-major 
tiie ^atmg is not appropriate to the scale, — in ^major the <^^«triiig ibo is 
not ; — in i!?b-niajor, neither string is so. — In ^ merely the thirds of the tome 

and the donaiuant are open strings and wliile all the other tones must be 
fingered;— In E, on the oootrary, only the tonic itself and its tmder-fifth 

(e and a*) are open strings ; — in A\> but a single open stringed tone occurs, 
namely, that of the low y-string, which is here the so-called subsemitone [major 
seren^] of the key. — in the major keys of C, G, D, A and hotb the 
higher strings belong to the scale ;«-in the major keys of (7, C, F, ^ and 
. Ebf hodi the lower strings do ; — -while, in Ih, neither does, &o. 

Now, since a tone made by an open string always has a kind of sound 
diflerent fimm that produced by a fingered string, the farmer aounding more 
shrill and clear, the latter more soft and dull, it follows that a cerUdn difference 
of every key ft-om every other most result fiwm this as well as from many other 
like accidental circumstances. 

Nor are all tones of one character, mnreover, in irimi instrummts. And 
besides, many ¥rind instrumi'nts use higher sets of tones for certain keys, and 
lower sets of tones for certain other keys; as, e. g. the horn, the trumpet, and to 
some extent also the clarinet. But by hifrher sets of tones their sound is 
rendered throughout more sharp and shrill, while by lower sets of tones it 
becomes more ftdl, but less piercing and brilliant: and by this means one and 
the same piece of monc, first played, e. g. on <7-homs and then on .F-hoins, 
sounds very difEerently, it being hx more dear, firm, and shrill, in the latter case 
tUitwasinthelbrmer; fef^inOe caaeof ito being played on the /'•hormi, 
it is not only performed finir degrees higher, but the high .thorns have also a 
more dear and firm species of sound, than the more dull and low C-horns. 

It will readily be per<xnved, even from the nature of this accidental ground 
of difference, that the character which this or that key assumes, perhaps from 
the peculiar nature of wind instruments, mny be exactly the reverse of that 
which the nature of strinffcd instruments impiirts to it. Thus the latter, e, g. 
sound more sharp and ch ar in 2>-major, than they do in ^b-major ; while, on 
the contrary, JTb-homs and .£'b-trumpet8 sound more sharp and clear than 



• It is perceive<l that Italic letters are very abundantly used both in this and in the 
foregoTQg sections, as well as in other parts of the work, to denote mere sintjle tones, 
and not exclusively to detiguate keifs. Such a usage, however, need never mislead the 
reader , becauM the counectkm in which these letters oocoi will always at once deter- 
nuoe whether thej aie to r^raient single tones or keys^Tn. 

rt 
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i>.]ionifl and i>-tnunpetB, ; and tliese diflemt miztuKS and Taiialioiia hun 
the eftct of imparting an iodtvidoafity of chaneter (o the keja in a gicat 
TBiiety of ivmya. 



4 183. 

Wbat haa tbna &r been said may Iw anffident to furnish, by way of antici- 
pation, some general hiuts as to tlu' manner in which, partly from the nature of 
oor system of mufjical temperament and from the unequalized variations of 
temperament anpqiialized too in various ways in the case of ditTerent species of 
instruments, partly from the diversities existing in the character of sound, aiid 
i'luin the countlessly varied combinations and mixtures of the peculiarities of 
the first and second spedes meeting together in this or that key, — I say all 
theaa accidental drcmnatanoea may anffioe to fiinibh a general ontUnd of iha 
aonne labenoe aiiaea lliat remarkable .^Arenee wUcb every mninduin knows to 
eziat ketween any one key and every other. 

A raoft partioolar and intimate aoqmuntanoe with tins aalgect is allbrded by 
a knowledge of tiie natore of oor Afferent miuioal inatromeDts; and tlua will 
oocnr in the doctrine of thf material media of the art, which ia to appear in 
tne sequel of this Theon.% and of which broken fragments have been printed in 
the Encychpoedia of the Arts and Sciences, by Ersch; article — wind instru- 
ments, hmri'd instrttments, ; as also, at an earlier period, on several pages of 
the Leip^ic Musical Gazette, for the years 1S16 and 1817^ as well aa here in 
irregular scraps and in very broken connectiooB. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODULATIOH. 



DIVISION I. 
IDBA. 

§ 184. 

Wk have thus fiir seen how tones on the one hand form themselves into 
single series, and on the other connect themseives into harmomes, and how 

several harmonies buloiifrini^ (ofrr-ther form keys. 

That arrangement or structure of successive combinations of musical tones 
hy which the sensation of a particular kry, and particularly of one key at one 
time and of another key at anotlier time, is excited in the ear, and by which the 
ear, when once brought into tins state of attunement, is either retained in it, or 
is removed frum it by pacing from one key to another, we call mudulatum. 



DIVISION U. 

HODUIiATION IN TKS KBT. — MODULATION OUT OF THE KBT. 

§ 185. 

Modulation naturaUy falls, according to the foregoing definition, into two 
principal species; namely, acfording as the ear is kept attuned to one key, OT is 
changed from this state of attunement from nm> key to nnother. 

That modulation in which a composition coutmues m one and the same key, 
sso that the ear remains uninterruptedly in the state of attunement once assumed, 
is denominated modulation m i/ie key, and hometimes also nwdtUuiuni tn the 
scale, or modtUaium qppropriaif to iAe tcale. 

Bat that species of modnlatioii in whicih, alter the ear had beoome atloaed to 
a psrticnlar key, it [the ear J is by some means led to the perceptun of another 
key, is termed Modulatio» out ^ikg k^, or ifi^mW modulaikn, and the 
eompositioDii said to d^^maintoanew h^, or to makt a digrmm modt^aHon 
into a new kqf. 

IHgretstve modulation is therefore a changing of the attunement of the ear 
from one key to another, or the succession of one key to another, ot briefly 
the entrance of a new key. Thus, e. ^. in the following paasage, 

(Fig. 174.) ^ .ft ± 
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which wninirncM in a-iuiuoi, \hv three-fuld harmony of USt afterwards comes in; 
but the latter uut appropriate to the key of a-miiiur, it luuht of coarse 
Mong to Maie other key : and, acooidingly, by meaoB of it a digreaaiTe moda- 
htioii takes place, and the step firom die thud hannony to the fonrth ta a 
modulaiorsf harmonie progrmon mU^ ihe kejf. 

I will here remaik, in paasing, that, aeoording to the mage of many mnaieal 
writers, the word modviaHon ia synonymons with what is here called digresnw 
modulation, or moAikUinn out of the key^ and that the latter species alone is 
called modukUiim; and thna, with these writers, lofiMNftffofe ia l9,^w«»- mil ^ 

i 186. 

(A.) WHOLE AMD HALF DISBBSSIVE MODULATION. 

A digressive modulation either wholly the impression of the p rec edin g 

key and stamps the new key perfectly npon the ear, or it docs not. 

If the impression of the forepoinp key is thus mtirely eradicated from the 
ear, and the latter has become so prrfcctty transferred into a sf;iip of attuuenient 
to the new key that it wholly forgcLn the former and Incomes projM'rly allied to 
the latter ; if the new key is thus introduced as a new principal person, who 
throws the former one entirely into the shade, supplants him and causes him to 
he forgotten, diverts the entire interest to himself and firmly seats himself on 
the tonic throne, — anch a digressiTe modvlation is with propriety called a 
j^erfwt or enlnre one, and eqnaUy weU also a kimnHon into a new key. 

Bnt if it is of sncfa a specdes that it does not entirely ei^unge the in^ies- 
sion of the former key from tlio ear, if it does perftdHjf stamp a new 
attunement npon the ear, but still leaves the feding of the forcing key mom 
or less impressed upon it ; if it introduces the new key, not so much as a 
principal person, bnt rather only, so to f»peak, as a secondary or subordinate 
character, just to play a short scene; such a di^rressive modulation is properly 
called an imperft rt one, (tr a ^<7//-di!:ressive niodnlatinn. A case of this kinJ 
appears less like an actual and a formal deviation from the key, than as a slight 
allusion to a foreign key, as a transient digression, a mere momentary stepping 
aside into a foreign realm of tones, as a slight act of perfidy tuwards the pre- 
vious key, as an episode briefly hinted at in passing. (Many call this species of 
digresnve modulation accidental^ and also /rawMenl.) 

As an exan^le of such a spedea of modvlation, we may take tiie following 
p ass age fi g. 175, t . 
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The pusage proceeds from C-major, or, in other wofde, is written in the major 
key at O, In the sequel, the harmony ia introdnoed — a hannooy fereign to 
the C-scale, and has the eflfect of producing a digresnve modulation; hut still 
the latter is so imperfect that it does not expunge the impressiou of the key of 
hat, on the contrary, one eventnaUy feels himself perfecdy at home again in this 
key. 

We shall find, in the !»oqnf'l, tliat many dirjjessive modulations are so very 
transient that they acarcfly (ieserve the name, since they as it were only 
momentarily advert to a new key, while the <'ar at the same time does not cease 
for a moment still to perceive the fonjier as l/ie prinn'pal key. 

A definite liue of dihlinctiou, however, between the so-called whole and half 
digreasiTe modulations cannot be drawn; because the distinction oonaista in the 
more or the less, wliidi is» from its own nature, capable of ui endless variety of 
gradations, between which there is no posiliTe limit 



§ 187, 

(B.) LBADiXe CBOBl>,^t.BAnilie TOUB. 

Every harmony by which the oar is transferred into a new state of attnne- 
ment, by which the ear is led away from the previotn key info another, may be 
called n h otliug chord ; and tlui.s ever}' harnionic coiubinatiort rnay be so called 
which belungs to a key different from thai of its immediate predecessior. 

According to our mode of designation, therefore, every chord whose Roman 
numeral is preceded by a new Latin letter, is a leading chord. 

If the leading chord is one that does not occur in the previous key as a 
proper member of it, so that, among the tones of whidi it consists, we And one 
or more which are foreign lo the scale of the previous key (§ 140*), then such 
tone or traes may be called leadipff tone*. A leading tone is, aooordingly, a 
tone of a leading chord, which [tone] is foreign to the scale of the preceding 

key: e»p. in fig. 175, p. 326, the tone 2b ooeurs, in the first instance, as 
leading tone; and afterwards the tone b occurs in the same character. 

We shall however find, in the sequd, that such leading tones do not occur in 

every leading chord; or, in other words, that very many digressive modulations 
take place by means of chords that are to be found in die previous key itself — 
as well as also that tones foreign to the harmony sometimeB deserve this appel- 
lation in a particular respect. (§§ 203, 228, 380.) 



&EMA&K. 

In no esse are composen less agreed or leas coniiatent, than they sie in respect to the 

use of the appeltattons leading chord and leading tone. (Compare ^§ 128 and HO*.) 

They frequently apply tlic term Icadin;/ chord only to the dominant four-fold choi il 
of the uew key, — ^probably because most of the digressive modulations arc usually made 
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by means of it, on aceoont of Ha being Um eqoiToeal ttaa any otfaitt liarmony (| 196)i 
and liccanad it la ovdinarilj fidlowed bj ^ tonic hannony; aa, e. g, in fig. 175^ A.* 

(Fig.175.il.) 
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BniitdoCBOoCjMoeKarily IbUow thatbeeaoie aneh la the ewe in thia 
tlwfefcve ohwyt be ao. Far» in tlie first place, aa we ahaU aee in tfie ftUowing 

twos, a multitude of digressive modulations are made, not by the doodnant chord of Iba 
newkqr*butby Other chorda of that key. Tluia,e.^. infig.l7(i^^ 

(Pig. 178./.) 
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a digressive nsndalaHim is indeed made in tkeaaeond meaaore Into <?-ni^|or by i 

of 9^ as y7 of G, bnt back again into C in the third measure by means of ^ as lY of 
C . However appropriate, therefore, the appellation leading chord may be to the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord of a new key, still it is by no means appropriate to this exclusively. 

Suondfy, in cases iriiere a digresrive modalation is made by V or V of tiie new 
key, ttdsTorY' la not alwaya ibilowed by the new tonic hannony; aB,«.^.infig. 
176»fli,». 

(Fig.l76,».) in.) 
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The fact that composers are in the habit of calling passages of this sort elliptic or 
catachrestic harmonies, anticipations, ice. does not, on the point now in question, alter 
thecaseatalL 

The same apedes off ineonslBteney is, mofeorer, flwqnendy to be met witt in tte 

current practice of calling only the major seventh of the new key ([the so-called svb- 
temUcnbrn modi], or, in other words, the fondamental Uiird of the new V or ) tAe 
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leading Ume or leading note, — ^probably because, in many cases where a digressive 
modalatioo is made by the domiiiajit luniMMij of fln iie>v key, this walwctnitooe it the 
note foreign to the preriont eeale, and the note which coarerts the new V or W into the 
leading chord foreign to the scale, — and because this subeemitrnM il nmallj followed 
by dw new tonie note. (Compare the above fig. 175, k, p. 328). 



e 

C;I 


B7 


ft 

Z 


The previous tonic ^ 
harmony d, from 
which a digressive 
modulation is made 
into the key of G. J 


The dominant chord' 
of the new key, whose 
subsemitone /<! was 
foreign to the previous 
scale, and is succeededJ 
in 


the following har- " 
mony by the new 

tonic note g. 



But tMi apdn is onfy a aingle caae ; one indeed tint it pretty generally realised, but yet 
bynonieantiinlTeiiaUy. For, In ttt j&^il filtet, at it teipecta the cireanttanee that 
the •ubaemitone of the new key always moves afterwards to the new tonic, nothing It 
lemiowwraafllf tme than thi*. Look at a single eiample : (Elg 175, o.) 

(Fig. 175,0.) 
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Secondly, the subsemitone of the new key u not the only tono foreign to tte ( 
andlil««ii4y tone that ooottitateithenewy' a leading chordibceiga to the scale; ai,*.^. 



(Fig. 180.) 




V 



Cil V 1 •.•y I Q:Y C:T 

The foorfh chord here cootaina Am tonea, the third and the fifth, wUch render it a 
leafing diocd; ao Untbo&of teehaveaneqnalclaimtotbeapiieDationltadiEiVloiie. 

The tame It Ike CMe wldi tbe two tooeeYk and el in flg. 182,r^. 

(Fig. 183.) 




s 



a. I r/.V7 



And, thirdly, if tlie subsemitone of the new key is, as rcmarketl above, ///r/j the tone 
which renders the new V or V ^ the leading chord, yet it happens equally often that it is 
aof to; aa, tf. 1^. in many examplee already mentioned ; see figs. 174 and 176, t, pp. 335 
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•adttW. la tlwlart example nfimed to, tte leidiiig toM ferdgB to (lie 

«■ the tolMittitone of the iieir key F. or the third of tiie leadiiip prineiiMd iboMbld 

chord C , but it is 71^, tlie seTenth of this e 7 -harmony ; — and so also, in the fint 
example, the Icadini^ tone in question is not h, but g as (he fifth. Wc arc here there- 
fore brought to the following rcstilt: the sul)Sfraitone of the new key does indeed 
frequently merit the appellation of leading tone ; bat it not only does not deserve it 
ododTdy, but In tome caaei hae no deim to It at eU. 

Othen again bettow the term Uading tone upon all thooe tenet ** which, in eaae we 
•trike iqpen ttcm in a mdody nnder certain circumstances, camiot, without offending 
the ear, move in «ny other way than info the degree lyinjr immediately above or below 
themf." Thus leading tones would be, according to the definition, not only " all 
accidentally elevated or depreMted tones of the key,'* but every intcrral in general which 
hat note perfectly fteeprogrcMion; and heace all the ae? epthir~eet nterdy thcee ef the 
dominant,— end all trantition tones and enpensions, &c 

The more musical writers differ from one another in the use of the cxprettions lead- 
tag chord and leading tune, the more exactly and firmly shall I abide by that 
of the term which was assumed in § lb7. (Compare also 1 140*.) 



% 188. 

(C.) ]>i«Bieeivi MODULATtoif imro raie ob tbat iittbbtal. 

According as, in the case of a modulation into a new key, the tonie note of 
the latter bt euuics reaioveil from the previous tonic to the liistaDce of a sce<iud, 
a third, a fourth, a fifth, &c. it is called a digressive modulation into the key of 
the second, into the key of the thitd (or mediant, § 50), into the key of the 
fimrth (the anbdominant), into the key of the fifth (tbe dominant), dU. If, e.g. 
in a oompocdtum which piooeede from C-major [or, in otber words, is written in 
C'majwj, a harmony occurs wbich annooncee iteelf as belonging to the key of 
27-major or if-minor, we say, a digressive modnlation baa taken place into the 
major or minor key of the second, because the tonic D maken the interval of a 
seeund with tbe previouH tonic C,—>a modulation too into the key of the mogor 
second, because it is a major second from C to D. In a like sense, the digres- 
sive modulation from D or d into F or /* is said to be made into the major or 
the minor key of the minor third from J) ur d into 6' or fj. into the 
std/domtnant or fmirth ; — from G or y into 1) or d, into the dotnin'm t . ri f'th, or 
undrr-frntrth ; — from U or d wto 13 or b, into ihc mctjor sixth oi muior under- 
thu d ; — from C of c into i?b or ih, into the minor seventh or mapr wider- 
second, and the like. 



4 188*. 

One can proenre a sensible representation of the above-mentioned different 
ditrressive moduiations, by drawiiifi a clasp or braee between tlie Italic lettert» 
(§ ir)3 ) which denote the key, and by writing either within or under it tbe figure 
of the interval, aa follows : 



t HitUer, Koch, aud others. 
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The step teoak the tluid chord to the fourth is a dSgresnTe modnlatioii from ^lo 
d, and thus into the key of tiie second degree {major teeond) of the pteviono 
Male. A digressive modulation then taikes place again, In the sixth chord, from 
this new key cf^minor into J^major, and tJnis into ihe key of tie ikird of the 

prerioQs tonic d (from D to F is a minor tHrd) ; then again a digressive modu- 
lation takes place from jP-major to C-major, and accordingly into the fffh nf F; 
and, ilnany, from this C-major into thefowthf jP-major. (Comp«% § 232.) 

If we inquire how many difforpnt digressive modulations in this scnrw* are 
conmvable, or, in other words, into how uiany other keys a modulation csm be 
made from an v one given key, we shall find 46 diSerent ways of thus modulating. 
We can moUulate, namely, 

fb.) IStber from a major key into one of (he other major keys ; as, «. g. from 
C-major into Cjt-major, or into 7)-tnajor, into /^b-mnjor, into E-, F-, Fri-, G-, Ah-, 
Bh-, or fiom^jor; these altogether amount to eleven different digcenive 
moduiatiouB. 11 

(b.) Or from a major into one of Uie twelve minor koja ; as, t. g. from C-maJor 
into e-^admift or intoet-minor»orintod'i e-tZ-i/K** 9'* Ab>, o-, &b-,or5-nimor : 
and these make twdve additional digrenlve modulations. 18 

0:) Or from a minor key into one of the twelve major keys; as, e. g from 
a-minor into A-, B\-, /J-raajor, Sec. — making again twelve digressive modulations. 12 

(d.) Or, finally, from a minor key into one of the other minor keys; as, e. g. 
from a>mlnor into 5b-, h- , e-r cS-minor, fte^r^making again deven modolatiom. 11 

Total, 46 

In other words : we can digressively modulate from each major key into 11 other 
major keys and into 1^ minor keys, and thus, in general, into 23 other keys ; 
and in like manner we ean modulate from each minor key into 11 other minor 
keys and into 12 major oiiew, and thus, in geueral, again into 23 other keys. 
These twice 23 make 46 different principal species, each of which dificrs essen- 
tially from the others. ( YogUr has evidently overlooked two of these possible 
variations, since be ennmerates only 44 of them in § D9 of his Treatise on Com- 
position \T<m»t3thinst\:) 



% 189. 

(D.) THE eilAn.\( TKIUSTIC DIKKERKNCK AND TUK COMPARATIVE MERITS OF 
MODOLATIOK IN THE 8CAL£ AND M0DDI.ATI0N OUT OF TQ£ 8CALB. 

The eharacteristie difference between modulation in the scale and modulation 
out of it, consists, in general, in the fact, that the former has more unity, the 
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latter more variety ; ia the former there is more tranquillity, imiformity, aod 
eqaanind^ ; in die UUer, UKire change, rertlMMMaa, agitation : the latter 
ia therefinre to be regarded aa lieing aa it were only Ae apice or iffinffitiiiig of die 
fonner. We ahall aaj more on thu adbject in ooonection nidi die doctrine ii 
harmonie anceeaaioQa m tlie eaae of digrMatve modnladoa. 

Bat, aa it respects particdarlj the eharacteiiatic diftraioe and the eQiii|ia- 
rativc merits of the diffinent digremve modnlations according to the classificatioa 
just given abore, we ean only aay, in general, that modulations into the nearly 
related keys are nsually more smooth, while, on the other hand, modulations into 
the far remote keys arc, c^encrally speaking, more striking, harsh, and pungent. 

The latter, howuvor, are not for this n'a«on less g(w)d than the former. For, 
on the one hand, a due Uiusical expression sometimes requires the really sharp, 
pungent, and striking ; and, on the other haml, even modulations into the wiilely 
remote keys can often, by favorable einuuii^tau^-e^, be so very much bofteued 
• and 80 easily introdnoed, that they lose all their hardmefla. 

REMARK. 

Onr theoretical writers, who seem for ever to delight in prohihitions, are not wanting 
in the explanation of at one time this and at another time that modulation as forbidden. 
Indeed, it would be easy to furnish a considerable gallery of such prohibitions. Thus. 

many ky down die law, that no digiewive modnladon mwtbe made except iBt» 
die most neariy related keys. VogUr*, among others, says : " There la only a siiigle* 
but yet imiversal, law for digressive modulatioiis *, and it is, that no degree UniSt be 
skipped over which is at the distance of a sharp or a flat in the Kiguature.** 

One really does not know what to say of such prohibitions — ^prohibitions wliich no 
composer e?er thought of ebeening, and lAoae Inventor Umtdf never onee ooneeived 
tbeideaof foDowliig, and of which, in geneial, it la not to be ooi^eetured for what end 
they were given, if one has ever heard and felt with what excellent effect* In the classic 
works of the best musical writers, anfl ovon p tj . in J'ogler^s themselves, modulatfons 
often take place imm(Hliately into the most reaiote keys. To adduce particular examples, 
would be iudeed superduouH ! If, however, ooe would like tu sec some such, let him just 
direct hia view to one bociowed firom Vegkr himself. (Fig. 132, page 212, § 91 .) 

We ahall have occasion hereafter to say a word or two more on tUa anbjeet. In con- 
nexion with the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of mnric in genendi 

Compaie alwi UieBemarki on ^ 99»88X, and 301. 



DIVISION m. 

AXTUNBMSMT OF TUB BAB TO A KEY. 

§ 190. 

Having now aettled the idea and the ^dea of modulation, we will attend to 
tlie qnestkm : Bow and by what mean»f imd aeeardiiiff towhai iawt, w Me ear 
detarmmed to perceive this or thai karmony at ike tome harmonjf / or, in odier 



• In hb Tbmdffenidbiflt and TanteUAuMi, I <M* of Tentetohautt page 70. 
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words, by what causf* is the ear , in each particular case, attuned to this or that 
key, or changed in its state of attunement from one key to another ? or, iu general, 
at what and as belonging to vhcU key does each jpartictdar combination of tones 

Tbe prindples relating to this aobject tie very simple ; fox they depend upon 
$kB mnm^^Him tf the grmOnt pouibh 9ni^pUei^,vamfAj, upon tbe lea^ng 
IbodMiieiital prindple, Uiat 

Th» ear e^pldwu to it9e(f every eomiinaiim ef tonee m tke mmfma^, 
meet natural, a$id most obvious marmer. 

For the purpoee of developing this position in its appropriate resalts, we will 
divide the aliovc question into two parts ; namely : 

{A.) By what means is the ear at first attuned to a particular key ? 

(B.) As what does the ear, when once attuned to a particular key, receive 
each particular combination of tones that presents itself to it ? 



(A.) TBS FIRST ATTUNEMSNT OF THE SAB. 

§ 191. 

Genenny speaking, tlie perception of a partieolar key arises from the intro- 
dnctun of harmiRuee which are peculiar to that key. (§ 133.) 

Thus, in particohu', it is natoral that, in the beginning of a piece of music, 
when the ear is as yet nnpreoccapied with any key, it should be inclined to 
assume as the tonic harmony any aujor or ainor three-fold hanmiaiy f^^n^ first 
presents itself. If, e. g. a piece of mnsie eoramonces with the major thrci -fold 
harmony ®b, the car assumes this chord as the {onie harmony -as I, and 
becomes attuned to .£'b-major. Hence every piece of music usually begins with 
the tonic hctimony. 

"We will hereafter consider some cases of the commena;nieut ol a piece of 
music with other harmonics than the tonic, in connection with the doctrine of the 
modolatory elnictnre of pieces of nrasic 



(B.) COMTIIIITBD ATTOnSltKltT AKD BB-ATVVminifT OP THk BAB. 

(1.) 

THE PBIMCIFLE OK iNKHTIA*. 

§ 191. 

The ear, once attuned to a partieutar key, does mt change ite etate af attmut' 
aient mto tkat^^ ano^er key vUAoat a nj^o«m/ eauee, 

• The word " inertia** is used in Natural Philosophy to signify that property of a 
body whereby it is indisposed to change its state, whether tiiat state be one of rest or of 
motion ; and the term is here used in apeifeetly aimllw sense, i* t. to signify a predls* 
^ poiitiflnittUM«srnfittoc3isng6ilistate,whBtevertbatit«toniajbe; or,lnot]ierwordi 
sntodinstion to letdn in present itste, in any esse whstever; sothstifith8S,«*|r.oBee 
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From this priiicipk*, which is as it were iht- musical Imr of inertia (prinei- 
pxum iiwrlitp), or, il" you pleast-, tht' jirinriple of tit*: sujfficipitt canse, when 
applied to the attunemeut of the ear, tiow the following additional reaulis. 



4 193. 

(a.) JTAe ear ordinan^ reeeiven every cembinaiion ^ Amet wbich, om- 
aidend bj itself^ occtm in tba previoiu k^, m actually beiiig a omibuntiaD 
belonging to the scale of that key, and not as a dSgresmve modulation. 

When, e, g, the diree>lbld harmony of occois in die passage In o-mbor, 

fig. 174, p. 325, which piarmony] (according to Table (a) following § 155) may 
be either IV of J9*major or VI of^mlnor, or I of ^-major or V of ^-major or 
of rf'Tnin nr, the ear, attuned as it is to a-minor, receives it only as being the last. 
And when, in like manner, the minor three-fold harmony A occurs in » paange 
in the key of C^-major, fig. 176, 

(Fig. 176.) 
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a harmony which may be at one time that of the sixth (Ici^recin C-niiij >r C : vi^, 
at another time that of the secyud degree in G'-majur (6r;iij, at auu'luT time 
still, that of the third il<>c:ree in /'-major {F: ui), and again that of the foiirih 
degree in e-minor (e : iv), and yet s^ain the tonie harmony in a>minor (a : i) ; 
the ear, in preierenoe to nndentanding it as z of o-minor, or as ix of (7-niajor, or 
as III of i^-major, or as nr of s-minor, reoeives U as vi of ^ preceding key, 
C7-majQr. 

If the harmonic combination [b d f]> which may depend mther upon the 
harmony belonging to o-minor, or upon the four-fold harmony <Qr'> appro- 
priate to C-major or c-minor, occnrs in a passage in the key of o-minor, fig. 177, 



conceived the impression of a particular key in music, it is inclined to retain that im- 
pression, and to hear uothiug ihat is counter to it ; it is naturally unmlliug to bear auy 
sadb eombinsti«n of tones as would compel it to change its state. So it is that the 
Immaa esr ediibitB the principle of inertia in a manner perfectly analogous to dist ia 

wiiich the principle is exhibited in unorganized matter generally. The Latinized cha- 
racter of the word, however, woiild exclude it from the transhitiun, were it not for the 
&ct that we have no other word, appropriated tp (hii significatum, that expresses the 
idea intended with equal deamen. — ^Ta. 



AmnMiinr to a xtr. . S8A 

(Fig. 177.) 




the eur, for the reaaon alrrady stated, ftlwaye takes such eombinatkm raliher 
as °|| than as 

So likewise, if in a passage in o-minor, fig. 178, 

(Fig. 178.) 




die hannonio o<Hnbinatuni [B d f g1{] oocon — a combinatioD which is enhar- 
numically equivocal, since it sounds like [B d f sb], or p3 d et gtt],or [cb d f sb]; 
stiU the ear receives it without hesitation in the first of these fimr ssnses ; since, 
takoi as tf', it occqts in the pevioos kej, o-ndniHr; whereas, talcen in the 
other senses, it most be sought in other keys. 

In the same manner, the ear, once attnned to a-minor, docs not, as a general 
nile^ nnderstand Uie enhannomcaUy eqaivocal chord [f a c dit], in fig. 179, 

(Fig. 179.) 




as [fa 0 ch], althongh the latter aonnds Uke the finrmer ; for, the fundamental 
harmony of [f a c d)t] is belonging to o-minor aa ^ii^ (§ 148, No. 7), while 
the fbndamental harmony of [f a c ^] woold beJF'y which is not to be fimnd in 
o-minor, bat only in J9b-major and Zb-minor. 



{b.) If, on th>' contrary, the ear, attuned to a particular key, is tnet by a 
eombination of tones which did not occur in the jjrevious key, and which it 
cannot of ooorse posnbly explaia as belonging to the previous key, and which 
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ft must Aerafim eiplam m » digreniTe modiilatioii, then it r^anh 9yeA 
tamimaiiim qf ionet as belonging to that key wMek ikmdt in the nearett 

and most intimate relationship to the one to vhtch it was previously attuned; 
or, in other words, it regards mich a oombination of tones as a digiesaiTe moda- 
lation, but yet as a mwlulation as little remote as possible. 

Thus, in the passage in fig. 180, p. 3'29, the threc-fohl harmony 
occnrH • this is found in /'5-nmjor, on the fourtli degree, as FXi'- IV, — in 
-fi-major, as I, -in ^-niajor, as V, — in </3-niinor, a* VI, and in ^'-minor, as V. 
But, among all these keys, the one nearest related to the previous key, C-major, 
is e-minor ; consequently the ear will here receive the harmony 13 as e .- V, as 
the domioMit three-fiild dund qf tf-minor, and will not ehange its state of attone- 
ment hito the still fiurther remolt kejs, /*9-major, ^-major, or ift-minor. Or, 
if the hamumy jB ocoars in a p a ss a g e which pieTioasly ran in C, the ear will 
perceive this harmony, not asl 2>-niajor, not as IV of J-migor, not aa TI of 
/l^ndnor, and not as Y of y-minor, hnt most natorally ae Y of die nearest 
related key, 6^major. 

It is on the groond jost stated, that, in the eiample addnoed in § 188*, 
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*the prindpal four-fold harmony appears to the ear as a digressive modula- 
tion firom €7 into d, — the following four-fold chord as a farther digressive 
modulation into F, — the following as a digressive modulation back again 
into C, and the still following <C7 as a repeated digressive mo lulation into F. 

We in like maiiiirr recognize, in tig. 171, p. .*V2.) (§ lO^i ), transitions from a 
into C; and, in fig. lb 1, below, a digressive modulation Irom/ into^b, &c. 

(Fig 181.) fkom my Requiem. 




/; V7 VI ml 

So likewise, when, in a passage in a-minor, the harmonic combination 
[ctt e g bb] occurs, fig. 182, p. 329 — a combination which sounds exactly like 
[db e g bbj, or [cU e g ajj, or [db fb g bb],. the ear assumes it, without hesita- 
tion, as [ctt e g bb], t. e. aa the principal fimr-lbld chord 9' on the fifth degree 
of the key ^minor (as <f.-Y)--4he key neatest allied to the pievioos key, 
O'minor, and not as C^ or or ; lor, taken in theae o^ties^ we 
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should have to look for its neat or ntnadon in more remote keys. (Compare 
§ 85, and see fig. 120, p. 200.) 

Soalao^iftiig. 183, 

(Fig. 183.) 

the ear, once attuned to o-minoT, always undert^tands the chord [c e g a}{] or 
[c e g hbj, rather aa [c e g a}{], and thoa as the four-fold dwrd with minor fifth 
OQ die wcood degree of tlie near ideted key e^ninor^ [ae tf/^u'], than as 
[e e g \h], wlueh laat eombinatum wooJd have to be rq^ixded aa tbe principal 
ftur-fbld dwrd— as T'— in the mora remote keys F-major or^minor. 

Or if the ehord [g b d f] or [g b d eft] oeeors in a peassge that was pre- 
viously in ^-minor (see fig. 188, p. 212, and compare § 91, at B), the ear will 
ohviously take it for the former— for (ffir^, and thus for C- V^, rather than for 
°C5', which would be of the niucb more remote key ^-minor. A still 
farther confirmation of the fact that the fundamental harmony of this example 
is not ^Cn"^, hnt(&'', will appear farther below. (§ 208, at the end.) 

In like manner, the ear recognizes the chords [f b d aj, in fig. 184, t and 
below, 



(Fig. 184. i) (A.) 
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as y 7 of the key C-major — the key nearest related to the original key F-major 
or O^-major, bnt not is of tlw key o-minor (related to F or in the 
second degree). 

AccordiQg to the principles ihos fu derekped, the digrssnve modnlatioos in 
iig. 185 will also admit of an easy eiplsnatinm. 



(Fig. 186.) 
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(F%. 185 continued.) , 
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$ 195. 

Cmm may oorar in whieh a newly introdnoed dimfd might, in itaelf ood- 
mdmd, be ibond in two Iteye wbidk we bolk 9juaify near itlaled. Tluu, e. g, 
in die fbllowiog passage in tf-mtnor, 

(Fig. 186.) 




fli \'7 IG.VT I 

it would be doubtfiil in itself, whether the fourth chord is to be regarded as 
of ^r-minor or as V 7 of 6^-major, because ^-niinor is as near related to fl-minor 
as is 6-major ; that is to say, both are related to it in the second depje**. (§ 17>.) 

In cases of this kind, when the relationship is equally near*, the «lecision ia 
made by the consideration of the greater intimaci/ of the relationship. Now, 
since the relationship of a-minor to 6'-niajor is more intimate, though indeed not 
mote near, than it is to ^-minor (§ 171), the ear takes this 29^ as O:!^, 
rather than as y.' y 7. 
So likewiae, in iig. 187, 
(.187.) 




the ear might be somewhat in doubt, whether the fourth chord is to be Rgtldid 
as°ii7 of a-minor, or as of ^ -major, inasmuch as «-minor is a.s nearly 
related to y-minor as is 6-niajor, namely, in the second degree (§ 178 ). Hut 
since the relationship of ^-minor to C-major is more intimate (§ 171 ), though 
not indeed more near, than that between ^-minor and a-minor, so the ear per- 
ceiTes the chord [f b d aj as the principal four-fbld chord of C-major — as 

*{.«. Near, in Che sense of belag in Uiefint degree, the teeoiid degree. Iec. Bat 

it will be recollected that not all the relationships which arc alike in this respect sie 
eqvslly islisMrfc. See H 171 and 178, above lefened tow— Ta. 
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C-V^, and not as the four-fold chord of ttie fiecond degree of a-oaiuor with 
ouDor fifth, — t. e. as ^11 7. 



§ 196. 

But it may happou lhat the two diili real keys in which the newly intro- 
dnced harmony might ho found, are both not only equally near, but also 
equally intimate, in their relationship to the previous kej. 

Sodt b ike eMe, e. g. wben flie hamony [eg bb ct or db] oocan In » 
passage in €?-iBa|or — a luunDcniy wludi can l)e dther a principal four-ftld diord 
of ^minor. or of /•minor, both of wlddi lieya are alike nearly and alike inti- 
matdy related to C^inigor or, wbra the harmony [b d f g)| or ab] oeenrs in 
the same key — a harmony that may be either of a. or of e. 

In such cases, it depends for the moat part upon eircumstcmces, whether the 
ear diall understand such a chord in one way or in another. With tbeae cir- 
pwmetaDcee we will now make onraelvea aoqiudnted. 



(8) 

8TB01IOE1I BBASOirS, IVBICK SBMOTB THE MATUBAL IKSBTIA OF 

THE BAB* 

% 197. 

Tbe prindple which we have been nnihldhig from § 190 to the preaent place, 
namely, that tibe ear once attmed to a k^ ia not dianged from Ibat atate of 
attonnnent v&kout a sufficient recumi, and Uierefore that it (a) inclinea to 
regard every combination of tonea that occurs, and that is at the same time to 
be found in the preceding key, as really belonging to that key, and that it {b) 
ascribes every harmony that is in itsfilf foreign to the scale; to tho l-rfv nraref5t 
related to the pr«'vinns one, ♦his jiritu iple, as the pure result of th*' inertia of 
the ear, nat urally lii 1 is good m long at» no stronger reasons determine the ear 
to uniitlu r niudi' ul explanation. 

iiul Hometimes peculiar circumstances do in fa^L-t determine the ear 

(oa.) To regard a combination of tones, which, taken by iti^lf, might he 
fimnd indeed in the previous key, atill as belonging to another; and also 

{hh^ To regard a combination of tones, in itodf foreign to the aoale, but yet 
occaning in anearly related key, still asa member of a &r more remote key. 

These particular ctrcomatancea are as follow. 



(a.) ParHetUar CkaraetentHct ^ a Comimaiion Tmw oeemrmg m a 

Pie99 o/Miuie. 

§ 198. 

A cfiitihmation of foTies smuiimes hpnrs on itself a cluiraclnisfir innrk 
which indicates thai il does not belong to that keg to which it should otherwise ^ 
according to the mere law of inertia, be ascribed. 

That is to say, we know that certain transformations prtaiu only to certain 
hannonies of partieiilar degrees. 

aS 



340 



Henoe, if 

(oo.) A hftnnony appem wMoh, though, m ilaelf comidived, it may indeed 
be fbond in the previooe sotle, still ouries with itself a tranafinrmntion of a 
partienlar iipedee vliioh it can have only as a member of another hey— a com- 
bination of tones thns characterized as belonging to another hey, cannot be 
regarded by the ear as belonging to the previona key, and mnst aoomdingly be 
perceived as a modulation. 

And if 

(bb.) A harmony occurs wliich is not itself indeed in the previous key, but 
yet is fouiui in a nearly related key, and which involves in itself a trans- 
forujation of such a species as could not accrue to it except as a member of a 
fnore remote key, — then the ear must regard this harmony, even though it is to 
he fimnd in a key more nearly related, still aa a member of nhaimony more 
lemote* 

We will fllnstiale all tUe by examples. 



« m 

We know that ike addUum ^ a mofw ninik tskes place only in (he 
dominant harmony of a nujor key, and that thus a principal foor-lbid chord 
with a major ninth can only be of a wugar hy. (§ 147, No. 12 ; § 148, 
No. ».) 

(ao.) Hence, if, e. ff. in a passage which was previously in <r-minor, the 
harmony ^7 yifii}^ major ninth should be introduced, then, while it is tme 
indeed that the harmony (Qr^ might, in itself considered, be found in the 

previous key of c-minor, still the ear cannot repard this (jjc^, irAfn thus 
eharactrrizi'il^ as bolonfrini; to such previous key, because there is no 
with a major ninth in c-minor. Let us analyze the example in fig. 188, t. 
(Fig. 188. t.) 
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It commences in e^nunor, and the first three meaenres proceed nnlnterruptedly 
in this key. Bnt not so the fourth : 



The combination (jf S d a] w 

is, namely, either 

and the 0^' harmony is in itself 



either c.-V, 

or V», 

or^tbe above combination is o|)7^ • 

and in this capacity is either a: "n^, 

or.. C'.W. 
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Now, as what Joes it impress itself on the ear ? In the first place, certainly not 
asc- V^; f«»r a ^vith a major ninth does not occur in c-minor. (§148, 
No. 9.) The choice thcrffctn; remains, t-itht-r to take it as C: Y"^ ,0T as a: 
or as C- °vii7. But this option cannot hi' very dillicult ; for, since the key 
C-major lies far nearer the previous key c-minur, than does a-miuor, the coni- 
hmiitiop will be taken as ^vii? or V of C-major, rather than as °u'f of o-minor 
($ 194), and oomeqanitly the step from the tMrd ebord to the fimrth is obvioiMly 

a digressive modulation from c to C. — The chord in question, namely, pTli 3 aj, 
will, in pattitiolar, impress itself on the ear rather as C: V^, thaa m O: ^vii^, 
ibr the doable reaeon that the principal fimr-lbld chord is already in itself mom 
fiunilisr to the ear, as being one of lib moai esteniuU hannomea of the key, 
than the more onasoal seeondary ftor^lbld diord ^i', and partieolarly a 
principal foor-fold ehord in the iUid inversion, witii>ihe omission of the fondiu 
mentid tone and the addition of the major ninth, is fiur more ^miliar than the 
harmony °vii7, especially in the second inversion. 

{bb.) Or, if the principal four-fold chord e.g. occnra in a passage 
which was previously in c-minor — a chord whidi is not to be found in c-minor 
itself, hut in the most nearly related key, y-minor, — the introduction of this 
harmony would indeed indicate a digressive modulation, but still, according to 
the principles of inertia, only a modulalifm into the key y-minor — a key most 
nearly related to c-minor: but if the (jj^ involves in it a major ninth, this 
harmonic succession cannot be regarded as a modulation merely into ^minoi, 
bnt most be taken as one mto the more remote key /'-major. 



<Flg. 188, k.) (I) 















1-^8 44, t?ig_ ^ 
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(*II.) j4 minor ninth does not announce the minor key so distinctly as does 
the mt^or ninth the major hey ; inasmuch as the domiaant harmony of the 
mnQQT key not unfrequently occurs with the minor ninth: 

(ng.l80.) 



I 



hi 
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MODULATIOH. 



Our ear fa «> nmeh MenaUmied to hear the miiior ninlih in a major kej, tiiat it 
doeeiMtreoognimitaeadiBtbgiddibgciiaraeteiktieof |]iBiiiiiiorke7,]iofeintli- 
ftfp»**««»g ito immwWato afmropriitencBB to the minor eoale. (We ahall herealker 
repeatedly reeur to this aahjeet again.) Compare alao fig. 113, p. 306. 



i 201. 



The principal fboT'ioId ehord with a minor ninth Tery often ooeoxa in andi 
caees aa the IbDowing: 

(Fig. 190. .-.) 




i 



i 



m 



C.-l V I ff.-VT I C.'Tt 

C.V 



where a transient digreanve modalation tairaa place from C-major into the major 
key of the dominant, into €7-major, by meana of the prindpal four-fold chofd 
JB'y aa the ^AminM»t hannony of 6^niaior; aa, in fig. 190, A and L 



(Kg. 100, A.) 





C.I V I G.V7 I C;V» 

c.-v 



(Fig. 190,/.) 



^-T-ffo |J!| 



52: 



fa 



The ear here receives the oombinatbn [ol^aeb] or [ab ib eHi], notiviA- 
atanding tlie minw ninth, as the domiuant harmony of 6^-major, and not of 
^i-minor, as is very dearly seen in fig. 190, H andi/, above. We ehall 
the oaiue of this hereafter. (§§ 209 and 311.) 
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We take this ooeanon to lenuu-k, that if a digiewive moddatioii ii made 
firom a mafoir or a minor key into tiie key of its dominant, Vy maaaa of dw 

domiDant chord of the latter key, this chgfrd ta naoally named, as being the 
dominant chord uf the key of the dominant, the transferring dommmU eki^rd, 
the dominant chwd of tranter, the dominant chord inm»iiionf. 

In accordance with this usage, the introductory paaMgB of this present 
section might be expressed tlms : T/ir trfmsferring dominant chord or the 
dominant chord nf transition^ in jHirticuiar, very fre^itentljf occws, in major 
keys, teitA a minor nmth. * 



(*III.) We know that the arbitrary elevation of the third is appropriate 
only to Ae fimr^ibld chord with minor fifth on the second degree of a minor scale; 
hence, if ihe ear perceiTee an harmonic combination as a finr-fbld dtord widi a 
minor fifth and an arbitrarily derated third, it of comae diatinody reoogniiea it 
as and not aa ^Tii'. The fitUowing «»unples ivill make this plain : 



(Fig. 192. t.) 














1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ 



C.'VT I IV» «;«ilT X VT I 



{*aa.) If, in a passage in the key of C-m^or, e,g, the harmonic comlnna> 
tion [F a c dfi] or [F a c eb] makes its appearance — a combination which may 
inUaelf be either the principal four-foM chord or (according to § 89) °|>7 

with an elevated third, or (according; to §94) l$7 vvith a lowered fifth, and 
hent«, as is shewn by the general view here exhibited in the margin, 
might be found in difTerent keys, the ear nuist, according to the 
principle of inertia, perceive it at and that too as °vii7 of the 
previous key of C ; but, since this carries with it an elevated 
third, the ear by no means perceives it thus, but rather as of 
the nearest related key, a-minor. That it does not, in &ct, r^ard 
the fimrth chord of the example in question, fig. 193, t and k, as 
belonging to the key of C, ^ipears obvious, from the eircnmstance 
that it would strike the ear as very strange to hear such a choid 
followed by a harmony which must be asrigned again to 6'-major, 
instead of one belonging to the new key, o-minor ; as is shown by 
C :^vii 7 the following example : 




t Tat Germaa is simply WechsddaminaiUaccord^BM>, 
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C.V7 I IV»fl.on7C.I Ti 117 V7 
It is dearly seen, from (his illustration, that, as we have already remarked 
(§ 3^, Nu. 7), the arbitrary elevation of the third ba transformation approprUte 
only to the harmony of the second degree in a minor key. 

{'bb.) Or ; if, in a passage in 6-major, the harmonic combination [C e g aSJ, 
which is foreign to the scale, occurs as with aa elevated third, 

(Fig. 193.) 




1^1^ s i i^i^tr=f - 



"cJi VI M? V If •.'•117 t VT ; 

the ear oannot eonoaive of <his cemMBfttiffn aa bdooging to £7-niajor, 

one of the most nearly related keys to C, though this harmony is 
in itself to be found in the key oi O; and^ aoeordingly, it cannot 
regard this harmonic succession as a digressive modulation merely 
into <7-major, but perceives the as of e, and hence takes 
Gi^'Yii^ this modulation, not as one into the nearest related G'-major, bat 
necessarily as one into the more remote e-minor. 



§ 203. 

(•IV.) We have already, by way of anticipation, several times mentioned 
the fact, that transition tones may soinelimes, in one way or another, point out 
the seat of a harmony, or show that it belongs to this or that key. (Compare 
187 and 228.) As this cannot be explained, however, until we come to the 
doetrine of truiatione, it oaa here be introdneed only by way <tf antio^Mitien. 
An example of tins land may, in <he mean time, be fhniidied by fig. IM: 

(Fig. m.) 
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In this passage, the transition tone/tt very dearly dkUMterUM the chord ® aa 
a leading diord, namely, as IV of ti^major. 

• 

(b.) MaJbitt of tie Em, 

§ m 

In what has passed, from § 197 to the present place, we have seen how far 
certain transformations, which pertain only to certain harmonies, may sometimes 
determine the ear to regard a harmony as something entirely difTi^rent from what 
it would otherwise have done according to the mere principle of inertia. This 
mm effect u prodigeedti^am etrtam htAUe and remmiteenees of themr* 

Tliat is to say, inasmncli as the ear is incKned to eiq[»1aiii every thing in the 
most simple and nataral way, it natorally eiqtlains to itsdf every combination of 
tones a» Uua wiUe A tt aeeuafomed mosl mtialfy to oeeur, and which is of course 
most familiar to it. Indeed, the circunstanoe that a harmony is heard to he 
introduced which exhibits n certain mien already fanaUarly known to the ear, 
sometimes determines the latter to regard this harmony as belonging to this w 
that degree of this or that key, even though this key may b^ perhaps^ a Toy 
remote one. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the cases in which snch a habit has the 
effect to make the ear put this or that accustomed construction upon the different 
harmonies that may occur ; yet we will exhibit some of the most prominent. 



(*L) HIW COMMBNCBMBIIT. 

§ 205. 

We have already (§ 191) remarked that the ear is very much inclined to 
take every major or minor three-fold chord with which a piece of mosio begins, 

as the tonic chord. 

{aa.) Hence, if, in a piece of music which was previously in the key of 
C-major, e.^. a new passage commences with a major or minor three-fold chord, 
whidi liowever might, in itsdf considered, be found also in the previous key, as, 
0. g. with the minor three-fi>ld chord 4, as in fig. 195, t, 



(Fig. 105, ».) 
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MOPULATIOJI. 



-C ) 




1 

the ear noavw Una flpdiord tk us presenting itself, not as the haimoiiy of the 
sixth degree of the previous key, 6'-major, bat as i of o-minor, namely, m Um 
commencement of a new phrase in a-minor, and thus as a leading chord. 

(hb.) Or ; if, in a pi<Me of music in C-niajor, a new passage commences with 
a major or a nimor three-fold chDrd which is not tol>e found in the preceding key, 
but in a key nearly related to that, e. g. with the harmony which may be 
found in c-iniuor, 
(Fig. 196.) 



1 




C: I IV I IV II I V I A^'.X IV I V7 

the ear takes the thus occurring, niher M I of the remote key A^, than as 
Y r of r. So also, in fig. 197, i, 

(Fig. 197. •'.) From mj Requiem. 

" .At m'mm mm . mtb JHt.tm, E . arf-fir. Mtttnftnmm immm., 

n 





V TI 

we have, after ft lemponiy rest on thehaniioiiy C «e Y of^ninar, the hanuny 
A, which appears in this eue ae a new i — ee the tonie bamony of a new ksgr , 
namely, 0*minor, notwithstanding the minor three-fold dwrd A mii^ he fimnd 

also in /^-major -one of the most nearly related keys of y^minor, as wellae in 
C^ttUi^, which likewise is nune nearly related to^minor than iso-minor. 



(*U.) POSinOH OV AW OOCUBBUre BAnilOMT. 

§ 206. 

Certain harmonies are axrustomed to occur Tery frequently in certain par- 
ticular forms and positions ; but in others, Tery raidy. Henoe it is natural that 
the ear 
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Should recognize a harmony which appears under a well-known 
form, and in a well-known position, as actually being the barmoDy that it thua 
seems to be ; and that, vice vt'rs4, 

{'B.) It should not judge the harmony to be what it really is, when it 
appears xiader a form which elsewhere does not nsually pertain to it. 

This will be rendered mow dear by the fidbwing eramplea. 



(*.^.) WELL-KNOWN POSITIONS. 

I have said* «• Me ^rst place, that oortaln harmonies oocnr with special 
freqiiaicy under certain forms, and that our ear is, for this reason, inclined to 
put upon a harmony Ae vraal oooatmction aa ao<m as it makes its i^peaianoe in 

such a form. 

(•1.) A remarkable example of this species is found in the fourth-sixth 
position (the second inversion) of a major or minor three-fold chord. 

That is to say, the tonic harmony (I or i) very frequently occurs in the 
second inversion i^in the fourth-sixth position), particularitf on the heavy 
portions of the mecuure, and that too in such and similar ways aa those in the 
following example : 

(Fig. 188, 1.) (*.) {I.) (m.) 




&e. Onr ear is so aosDstomed hy this means to hear a tooie harmony oeeor in 
sneh a way, that it haa become thereby inclined to take enery major or ninor 
ftorth-sixfli dMurd that occors in this way as a tome haraunqr* I or i. 
IBbooe it oomes to pass, that 

{*aa.) If the minor throe-fold diord A, e. g. occurs in the above-described 
form, in a piece of music whidi waa prerioosly in C>major, as in fig. 199, 

(Fig. 199, t.) 



199, t.) (ib.) 

^^^^^ 



-I — 



Oi I ft 



CiX IV mtt V» 
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KODTTLATIOK. 



the ear is inclined to regard this harmony as a new i, notwithstanding it is, in 
itself considered, to be found also in the previous key 6-major ; and hence, on 
the appearance of the harmony A in this harmonic succession, the ear is imme- 
diatdy kd to p afe aiw , or At Inat to aatkipAte, a digresahni modnlataon into 



Of the oaine opedeo an die enn^ke in iig. 300, tod the ftDoiringyiihen 
chords appear aa leading chords in Tirtoe of their podtioo, though they are to 
be finmd in the previooe key. 

4 



G: I 11 
(Fig. 200, / ) 
J 



a;i V7 1 



c:l XT C:I 



V7 



(m.) 



3H 



C;I 17 4.1 V7 I 



o jT 



G:I 



I ii»?n7C.I V7 



<Fig.900.p.) 



" 1 r ^ -"r 

I •« en VT 



G;I YT nt 



i>.i ▼ I ji.n"^ V » I 



(Fig. 200, g.) 



l.'l V7 rf.i V7 



(•A^.) Or, if the minor three-fiiU dxnd || ^peam under eodi an aqieet is 
a paaeage in the key of C-nu^» e.^. « 



(*.) 



(Wg.«)l.i) 




VI in i;i ?t 



C- 1 III 
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the harmony thus presenting itself, although, in itself considered, it wore to he 
found as iii in O, a near relative of C, is still regarded by ihe ear as a new 
tonic harmony, as i of the far more remott; key Zi-minor. 

Of a similar spt^'cies are the examples iu fig. 201, and those that Ibllow. 
(Fig. 201,/.) 



(Fig. 201, «.) 



37Z: 
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zx: 



C.I P'.yi 

(Fig. 201, n.) 
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C«V7 



(Fig. 201,0.) 
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(Fig. 901,|).) 
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(Fig. 201, q.) 
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(•1.) blilDBiBMiMrMtlieibiirdMizth podtka of ft thne-foU dioid Iim » 
metoiiig filed vpott it by eoiNBt eutoD^so 

and /crmt ipell known ia Ikt tat; hat these cannot a// he here ennmenUed, 
sinoe that would lead vm too mncih into detail Yet, we ihall beoome aoqvaiated 
with them in the leqael. 

But to adduce one example in this plaoe, we Will select the TBiy 'wmmnn 
form presented in fig. 202, i aud k : 



(Fig-mt.) 




We are ao aoeostomed to p h r es ce of this aort,tiiat if we hear a major or a minor 
ihree-lbld diord in the iint inversioii introdnoed» in tbia or a similar mamer, we 
are not at all diimelined to r^gatd it as a tonic harmony ; andheDoe^if the minor 
fhree-foU chord ^ i^peara in meh a finm, aa in fig. 203, 



(Fig. 203.) 
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1 



the ear is very prompt to change its state of attunomeiit therewith into Z>-minor, 
notwithstanding the fact that the minor three-fold chord f| were to be found in 
other keys far more nearly related to 6'-major, namely, as A. ii, and as G: in. 

This position, however, is not always so very distinctive as is the fourth- 
sixth position ; and, even in the example just referred to, habit aloue would nut 
perhaps be eiifllflient to ebanrteriae the atep fimn tiie eeeond to the tiiird 
measorea aa a digreonve modolation in to ^-minor, were it not finr the oo-operation 
of other frronnble ehwnmatanees, with which we shall hereafter beoome ao> 
qnaanted, and which depend in pert upon the fiMt that the ear ia already in 
some meaanie in dodht previously to the appearance of the bazmoAy ft, whether 
or not to be really and properly in ^'-major ; because, namely, the chord f , ss 
III in 6'-major, is not a very nsoal harmony. (§ 147, No. 3.) We shall here- 
after advert to this aabject again. 
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§ m 

UNUSUAL PMITIONa. 

I said, secondly ($ 206,) that certain fonns and positioDs are not natural 
to certain hannonies, and that heiu e the ear is not meKned to look for them 
under raeh nnnsuid and unnatural forms. For, as on the nne hand it inclines to 
the uanal and th* natural, so on the oUier it is diaodined to the unnatural and 

the unusual. 

Hence, if an harmonic combination is presented to the ear \Nluch might in 
itwlt" be understood in several different ways, but which, niulerstood in one way 
would appear in a form which is not at all accustomed to belonc^ to it elsewhere, 
the ear will understand the chord, in such a case, not in the latter way, hut in 
some other. 

(aa.) Hence, if, c ^. the harmonic combination [o a cb or [c a idft TJ 
occurs in a passage in o-minor. 



(Fig. 204, ».) 




I 

I V I IT V I IT P 

a oODihinatioa whose different possible meanings are to he seen in the mar« 
ginal roprose ntatiwi oomwcted herewith, we should suppose 
-•^ that, on the principle of inertia^ the ear would perceiTe audi 



3 



a combination in the latter meaoiag, namely, as of tlie 
jp7 pieTiona key, o-minor. 
j&b-V^ But let the seriea of chords in question be etraok, and no 

A one wiU &il to see that the fourth measure here is far 

*y more natural as than aa ®||'. (This will appear still 

^ ^ more clearly, if we compare the examples in fig. 204, k and /, 
' ^ T7a 94 ') '" '^^ P^*-''- ^^ith one another. In ^, the modulation is 

^.^7 continued on in .Z/b-major; but in /, in a-minor*. In the 

^ .y? former case, after J!^' has once been heard, ISb appears in 

®||' (§ 89.) the fifth measure as an entirely natural continuation of (he 
C.-°vn^ key jBb-major, which was newly introduced in the fourth 

a.'^ii' meaanie with 4^"^ ; 

* In both of fliete samples, fig. S(M,Jk, sod fig. 904» A a dlgretttve modslstioafiroin 
a-mincHr into BKmajor is naturally pndoced by the chord in the fourth measure; and in 

the first example (fc), it is actually continved on in this latter key li\> \ but in the other 
example (/) it is not at all coatioued, but is immediately arrested and followed by chords 
in the key of a-minor again. This explains the meaning of the word " corUinuedt^^ as 
here applied to digrtuhe moMgHond — ^Tn. 
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but in /, the appearance of tlie harmony a is far more ptrange and foreipi; od 
the eutrauce of this chord, one suddenly expurienees a new and revulsive im- 
pulse of feeling whidi could not take place, bad not the modulation* been for a 
momait tarned aa% of a-muMv in ibe fourth meMore.) 

Now wbat is the cause of the feet that the chord in question does not here 
•l^pear as V but as JF' P It is as follows. Taken as it would tnTotre 

the double Angularity, that, tn the frst place, the elevated third cQt would fie 
lower than the proper fifth ^— a form which usually does not elsewhere pertain 
to this dkord (§ 91); but, secondly, it would appear in the fourth invcfrioD, 
which would likewise be nnnsoaL (§ 91, at the aid.) Thus, considered as 
it would really be a very peeuKar ; but taken as on the contrary, it 
would be an entirely usual principal four-fold diord in lSb» second inTersion. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the ear, which interprets every thing in the 
most natural manner, understands the chord in qnci^tion, not ns an nnnaoally 
circumstanced °ty^, but as an entirely common 

Would one still farther convince himself that the cause of the foregoing fact 
lies Rimply in the position of the chord, let him give it another position, as in 
fig, 204-, m and n. 



(Fig. 204, m) 
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id 



(Fig. 204, n.) 
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• The woid «aioMiMm** is hsn mod in the fint sense anignad to it bj the 
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Hwe one will perceive the chord of the fourth measure &r more definitely as 
being ^^ll', than aa being \ and the A appearing in the iUHi measure of 
fig. JMk, m, does not mnpfiie the ear at all Aere, as it did in fig. ^,k; bat 
one peroeiTee a new traniitioD fat the firet time on the occnnenoe of Wb in the 
fifth meaaore of fig. 304^ n, and finds himself now as it were sorprised that hci 
is made to hear 18b instead of the A which he had espeeted. 
(ib,) So likewise in the Iblbwing 

(Pig. 906,1.) 
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which, as far as to the fourth chord, is in the key a-minor, the oomlrination in 
the finirth measoze may, in itself eomsidered, be onderstood in two diflfoient 

waysy—namelyy cither aa [6 lib 0*0] or aa [G aft e c]. Taken in the first sense, 

namely, [O lb e e), it would (e and, ui this o^adty, would be found in 
/'-nuyor, aa a princ^al fonr-fold chord (F.'Y — a key related to o-minor only 

in lib memi d^ree .*-^biit taken as [G a]te c], it wonld appropriately belong 
to e-nunmr, aa with an arbitrarily derated third — a key that atanda in. tke 
fini grade of relatianship to o-nunor ; thus it would be e.*9ii'. Aooording to 
dusy one wonld anppooe that die ear wimld take the chord in question for 

[G alt e 0], and thus for e.'^n', rather than for [( r \k) e cj. But here also die 

oar is not at all iiuliiiod to take the chord in question as [G aJJ e c], and thus 

as On 7 of the nearly related key e-minor, but rather as the chord [G bb e 
belonging to the more remote key /^-major as V^, — as clearly appears by a 
comparison of the examples in fig. 205, k and /. 

(Fig. 206. 




author* naaie1y« ss meaning merely m harmonic progresMion in om «mI fA« tame hey ; 
and hence he tpeaka of its being ** tamed oirf/*<— a tbiog which could not be picdieated 
of it, in case it were a digressive modulation; for, the very idea of a digrewife modn* 
latioD is to be " turned out" of one key into another. — Tr. 

VOL. I. ▲ ▲ 
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(Fig. 205, /.) 
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In fig. 205, m and n, on the iXHltniy, 
(Fig. 906, 11^) 
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(Fig. 205, n.) 
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where the chord in qneetioa appears in tlie altered poatiun [c g e aS] or 

[c g e CbJ, the ear &r sooner takes it for °ftt^, than for the more remote 42?^. 
In like auoner, in fig. fitom Monrti't JDm Jtun, 
\, 206.) 




rf.V7 I VI £b;V7 I rf.i V 

the chord [Ab f bb 3] or [Oft f bb appean, not as d:°ii' with an elevated 
third, but asiFb.-V'. 

So likewise, in the often-mentioned passage in fig. 132, 

Vogler. 
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the pont&m of the chord [f*H g '5J or [ett^ g ^ " still an aMtiooal leaMnf 
wlqr the ear sboold not take it for ^Clt' as b:^ii'', but for 0' as e:V. (And, 
after all this, no one will be disposed to donbt that the tone written as tfJt 
abore eiample is more properly (compare the remarics already made np<ni 
this example in § 194) ; just as certainly as Jb in the third measure of the 
example fig. 306 is really 4»« instead of being 0%) 



(•III.) CU8T0MAKY MODULATION. 

§ 309. 

Bearded in the same point of Tiew, it is natural also that the ear should 
become accustomed to many modes of modulation in the most commen nae, and 
•hould become thereby very mndi inclined to understand an harmonic succesrion 
in the customary sense. 

The digxesnve modulation found in iig. 191, below— a modulation made by 
means of the transferring dominant harmony (§ 201), — may serve as an example. 
That is to say, as the nmjor dominant three-fold chord oocors with extreme 
frequenry in passages both in the major key and in tho minor key, so digressive 
modulations from a minor key into the major key of the dominant, as, e. g. from 
a-minor into ^-niajor, or from <?-minor into G'-niajor, arc every where very 
common, and theretbre very familiar to the ear. Ueacej if, in a passage in 
c-minor, e. g. 



(Fig. 191. i.) (».) 




the harmony O or 13^ occurs — a harmony which, according to the principle of 
inertia, must appear as the dominant harmony of the nearest related key, 
^i^ninor, but not of 6(*major, still the ear for the most part takes it rather 
as the dominant harmony of O-major, t. e. as the common and therefore the 
accustomed digressive modulation into the major key of the dominant by means 
of the transferring dominant harmony, and hence expects, after the chord or 
Vt <K> much the minor three-fold diord 0, as rather % major three-fold diord 
which latter, as is seen by comparing t ^nth tt, appears far more natural to 
it than does the minor three-fold 0: such a determination of the car affords 
ample proof that it expected, after 29^, not g, but or, in oth«r words, that it 
had perceived fi^ not as of but of Q, Our ear is so accustomed, even 



t One reason why this chord should be thus regarded has been already assigned, in 
^ 194; hence the reason in the present case is spoken of as an additional one. — Tb. 
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in pamta^s in the miwtr k«'y, to construe the transferring dominant chord into a 
type of the major key of the dominant, aa here, e, g. in a passage in c-minor, to 
oonstrne the 13 ^ hannony into » type of 0-major, and not into an indication of 
^.minor, that it ia aooastomed, on die ^ipeatanoe vlt tbe aaid tranaferring domi- 
nant hannony, alwayi to expect tbe major key of the dominant^ rather than the 
minor of the dominant 

Even if the dominant of transfer carriet with it a minor nuUk, 

(Fig.m.*.) (tt) 

■till tbe ear is not led astray thereby, and does not hear the 23 ^-harmony which 
occurs with a minor ninth in fig. 191, ^, e. g. as V7 of g, but as V7 of G ; and 
it may be seen, from the oxainplo in fig. 191, kk, that hero also, after such O^, 
the minor 0-harmony appears far more onej^ectedly to the ear than would the 
major <i5r-phord. (Comimn' § ^OO.) 

The same thing appears, moreover, iu fig. 191, / and //, 




80 fiur as one is disposed to regard the chord [ab eb c T}{] aa a toanafening 
dominant chord lowered fifth (§ 94) and minor added ninth. 

And even in fig. 190, k and /, p. 342, tlie reason why the ear does not 

expect 0 but ® after the chords [c ^ a eb] ^d [ab eb c ^\ lies in tbe &ct that 
the (S-harmoiiy in the dominant harmony of the previous key, f.-major; and a 
digressive modulation from this key into &-major is £ur more usual than into 
y-minor. 



(*IV.) PABTIAIi U-ATTUmJIBIT. 

f 210. 

The ftUowing is to be oonaideied abo aa a result of tbe habits of tbe car. 
In case the ear, by means of an imperfect digreauTe modnlatioo, is only so 
imperfectly transferred, in its state of attunement, firom a key which it had 
prevkrasly bsen aceostomed to reoognim as tbe principal key, that it still 
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perceiTes the former to be continued and even to be the preponderating, and 
therefore properly the principal laej, it wfll ttOl understand and judge of every 
eombinatkm of Uhim rahMqiiently oceuniiigy aa it vooUl have done if it me 
•till perfectly attuned to the pteviona and not at all changed in ita state of 
attonement. Or, in other wofds, the ear, when hot imperfectly re-attnned and 
still predominantly oeenpied by the previooa key, is, aa if fimn an old predi- 
lection for a key not yet loat from its memory, very much inclined, even in apite 
of the imperfect re-attnnement, to apprehend and judge of the combination of 
tones presented to it, more io the light of the former not yet extirminated prin- 
dpal key, than in that of the transiently introduced k«^y. and hence, sometifflea, 
to perceive and judge just as if no digressive modulation had taken place. 
If, e, g. in fig. 207, i. 



(Fig. 207, i.) 




I V T rfxVT f 
the ear, transiently changed in its state of attunement, frt)m the principal 
key ^major into d^-minor, by meana of thA harmony i^.'V, afkerwaidi heaie 
the harmony 9, the latter must, contemplated in the light of the immedi^ 
ately preceding key <f>minor and in aocoidance with the principle of inertia, 
appear to it as the tonio harmony of /7-major. Bnt let one hear the sno- 
cesdon of chorda in question, and ask himself whether he recognizes the key 
D'VD&yyc in the'O-chord? — Certainly not! He finds, rather, that he has 
perceived the|3-chord aa the dominant harmony of 6^-major, and, accordingly, 
jttst as he would have perceived it if the tran.sient digressive modnlation into 
l^-minor had "not taken place. (Compare § 194. j 
In the following figure (208, ij, 
(Fig. 208, 1.) (A.) 




I F : V7 



IG.V7 i' I V iF:vrc.nr 
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a digressive modulation takes j^laco in the fourth chord, from the principal 
key C-major into /"-major, and the perception of this last key is excited. Now, 
when the harmony follows in the sixth chord, it might with as much pro- 
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priety be taken for the principal four-fold diord of ^•tniDor m of O^major, 
liecaiue both are related to 7^- major with equal nearness and equal intimacy. 
But since the ear still carrii^^ along with the newly introduced ki y, /^-ma|or, a 
predominant impression of the furiner key, f '-major, it judges of the Q ^ -harmony, 
on its introdiirtion, less in the liplit of /'-iiiajor than in that of 6-major; and the 
O'-haruKtiiv , con^sidered in this point of view, does not here appear to it as 
^.V^, but as 6^.V7, just as it would have done if the t ar liad remained in 
its first attunement to C'-ni.ijor without the slighte??! interruption. That the 
O^.ji.-irnjony really does thus impress the ear, one may easily ascertain from 
the fact, that if the minor g-thiee-fold dioid be made to follow the chord 0 ^ , as 
in fig. 308, k, p. 357, it stzikea the ear much more nnexpectedly than would the 
major tbree-lbld chord tt. The major three-lbld cboid Qfr, as in fig . SOS, i, 
p. 357, would seem to the ear 6r more natural. — Moreover, that ike anfy rea$o» 
why the ear expected A, and not 0, is the lact, that it still retained in con- 
nection with the new key, /^-major, a preponderating impreaaioii of Ibe previoos 
key, C-maj<>r, ran ( iU be demonstrated by bringing the same series of har- 
monies, 13 7 into a passage where the ear is distinctly attuned to 
^-major, as in fig. '20*^, /, p. 357, in which eaw one very sensibly expects g in 
preference to ^ ; that is to say, one here perceives the -harmony as of 
^-minor, whert^as lie perceived it in the former example as V" of 6'-niajor, — and 
if the major three-fold chord were now to be put iu the place of the minor 
three-fold chord g, aa addilioual digressive modulation would be perceived to 
take place in connection with the former. 

Iu fig. 209 (compare § 194, fig. ISO}, whldi oommeneea in C-major, but 
afterwards passes hy means of B into e-min<», and then by means of 9 ioto 
G^major, 




C.I V 1 «;V 1 <?;V C:V I 



the modttlation into (S^major takes place at (he end of the second measore. 
We must accordingly take the following ^-ehord as I G'-major and the last 
as G: IV. Bat since the ear is still constantly expeeting the yet nnfotgotlen 
ori^^nal key, €7-ma|or, back again, it peroeiTes the far more as V of C-migor, 

and the following ^ decidedly and fully as the former tonic harmony, aod 
hence, in the eighth chord, leds perfectly at home again in the key of 6-major, 
and yet without the occurrence of any express modulation back asrain finam 
<7-major into C-major^ each modulation being, as it were, tacitly understood. 



§ 211. 

It is seen, from ihe fbr^gmng example, that the ear, after imperfect digresavs 
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modnlatioiuiy ia indined ef iU cwn aeewd to rumne again tto ttato if flttlmtf- 
men/ to Hie yet eeareefy quitted ^rme^ai key. IVhen, nuDdy, after sncli an 
impeifect digieifliTe modnlatMiii » annibuiatioa of tones introdaoee itadl^ which 

might occur in the same way in the previous key, the ear is at once very much 
inclined to reoeiTe anch combination a.s really belonging to the previous key, and 
thus to assume a return of modulation firom the new key back again into the 
former one, as being tacitly understood, without the necessity of being expressly 
and definitely determined thereto by a decisive leadini; f hord. (§ 187.) 

Thus, if, in fig. 190 or 191, pp. 342, 355, and 3.^6, or in iig. 210, k (§ 209), 



(Fig. 210. i.) (*.) 




wlii( h is in or as the principal key, after a transient digressive modulation 
has taken place into <7-niajor, by means of the transferring dominant harmony 
13'', this O^.Jiaruiony is followed by the harmony (jj, which would now, 
* according to the nuidulation, be i\ new tonic hartnony, — the ear is still inclined, 
from its yet retained predilection for the preceding key, to take this (fi as being 
M Jact C:Y or e.'V again, inasmuch as it mi^hi be found in either of these 
keys. For, ainoe sndi feraarieiil digreaskms Itobi the principal key into the 
dominant are of very conunon oooDrrence in almost er^ piece of mnsio, wt are 
nntomlly so modi aoenstomed to hear these digressiTe modnlntkms merely 
transiently introduce themselves and then immediBtdy disappear again, leaving 
the former prindpal key to resume its dd place, that we as it were already know 
beforehand, in the case of such digresnve modulations, that they will not amount 
to much, and we have a kind of present anticipation that they will be of the 
same transient and ephemeral character as before ; our feelings may be said to 
be 80 blunted in relation to the occurrence of such dic^ressive modulations, that 
we in their case scarcely perceive a digressive modulation at all — scarcely take 
the trouble, on account of such a momentarily appearing chord foreign to the 
scale, to re-attune ourselves to the new key in which such chord is found ; or, 
othnwise, as soon as the chord iu question has ceased to sound, we immcnliately 
transfer ourselves bade again from this key to the former one, without requiring 
for it a formal return of the modulatum. (§ M.) 

Substantially the same thing occurs also in similar digresdve modulations 
into the key of the evbdmmani; thus, in fig. $11, e. g. 
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the ear, in the next owaMira aftar F:T^, didN bsbk ■gun, of iti own aeeofd, 

into the major key of C, 

And one in like manner perceives % diomentary dignaaife modolalioa from 
&-niiyor into C-miyor/in the third aMaaora of fig. 



(Fip. 112.) dol. 
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and, aocordittgly, the feUowing hamonicB ^ and ft mnat appear aa C*I and 
C* y ; hat the ear, which had not in oooaeqiieoce of the tnoaient principal ibar> 
ibid diord entirely fingoCten the original principal key €^dm^, earfly 
eonoeivea itaelf badt a^^ Inio thia key, of iu own aonid, and leadOj rr r npi arii 

at least the three»fold chord which appears in the fourth measnre, aa being 
again the toni^ even if it docH not indeed recognise the diord ^ in the end of 
the third measure, as IV of O. 

The ear in like manner tends to return a^ain into the original key, .^b-nuyoTy 
aoon after the seventh meMuze of the example in fig. 213. 



(Fig. 213.) Rom my Te Denm. 
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Hera, howwtr, tiUs aqpeetation is kept in aupmie aQOM time; einoe, ftr the 
diittooe of ibiee meuoree, bannonies ooenr wfaich belong decidedly to tbe key 
of Jb-major, and the loog-expected prindpel key does not make its vpptmruitm 
•gain until arriving at the twelfth measure. 

So, likewise, after a transient digressive modulatifui from amiyor key into 
, the minor key cf its nndei-Uurd, as, 9,ff. in fig. 214^ 

(Eig.ai4.) 
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the car is very mucli inclined to take the next harmony again which admits of 
being thus taken, as belonging to the, as yet, scarcely quilted key C-major, and 
accordingly the chord A, in the present ca^se, not as i of a-minor, but rather as 
VI of C-raajor, or at least the following harmony ^ as C* ji. 

So, also, if, in a passage in a minor key, a harmony occurs which belongs 
to the major key of its tiiird, as, e. g, the three-lbld dund 4C in a-minor, in 
fig. 215, 
(Fig. 216.) 



i 



2!^ 



-Or- 



VI Cx\ XL 
at tv 



VT 



it excites, transiently, the perception of C-migor; still, when immediately after* 
wuds the minor three-ibld ohoid 9 ooeon^ the car does not nnderstsnd it as a 
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dMBd of die second degree of (7-major, bal nUwr as a ofaord of lilie fimrth 
degree of the previous key, a-minor. 

This very facility with which the ear again forgets the transiently introduced 
C, and as it were insensibly re-attunes itself to a-minor, as if no digressive 
modulation had taken plao*-, and thus scarwly perceives tlie so easily erased 
digression into f -major, so that one can easily dewive bimselt' in supposing that 
he really perceives no dii^ression at all — seems to hi' one of the principal caui>ei 
of tbu fact that many mu£>iciau^ are led iiilo the error of regarding the intro- 
duction of the barmony C ia this case, as not being * digrearive nodtiltttiDii aft 
all, and, proceeding on the groand of tlus error, are led to take the tone^ as 
one belcMigiQg to the scale of O'Odnor. (Compare the renuuls on ^ 181 and 
M7.) 

We shall, moreorw, find in the aeqpel, that many, and indeed most of the 
partial digressiTe modulations of the above-mentioned species admit of hdng 
explained entirely otherwise than as digressive modulations ; since the fdiords 

apparently foreign to the scale way in most cases be considered as mere apparent 
chords, which depend upon no proper fimdamental harmony — and by this means 
the explanation of numj hannonic suci^s^ona is oftea very uucb simplified and 
facilitated. 

Tib ear in like manner inclines to refer the harmony H, in fig. 207, k, 
p. 3J7, to ^7-major again — where it is indeed to be found a.s ii — and is accord- 
ingly disposed to regard it as C: u. (Compare § 210, and also fig. 209, p. 3j8.) 



§212. 

It is another oonoomitant of the &ct now under consideration, that tlie ear, 

after such a partial digresMTe modulation, prefers to hear that harmonic combi- 
nation follow in \v]ii< h it can re-attune itfldf into the former key* The J3-chord 
in fig. 207, p. 3j7, would therefore appear to us much more strange and 
unexpected, than the D-ehord in fig. 207, p. 357; because the ear can in 
this last re-attune itself atrain into the original key whereas in tliis case of 
the O-harmony it feels itself traiisterrcd at least into the key /^-major. (If 
the ear perceived the two examples as real and entire digressive modulatioDS 
into c/-minor and into />-roajor, then the one could not sound any more strange 
or foreign than the other, inasnmch as C>niajor is just as nearly and just as 
Intimately related to 27-major as to <^minor ; in this case, however, ve natn- 
mlly expect, after fl', the minor three-fold chofd whidi does not hinder os 
from conceiving onraelves back agwn in the key of C-major, rather than the 
three-fild ebord ffi, which we can by no means concdve to owsdvea as be- 
longing to the former key C-major, bnt are compelled to oonceiTe of it as T of 
(?-major.) 

So also, in the example in fig. 208, p. 357, already referred to (§ 210), the 
liarmnny <0r b less unexpected than would be the harmony 0, on the very 
ground that we can conceive of the (iSr-harmony ajrain as being the harmony of 
the V"' defzri'e of the not-yet -forgot tcr; key C-inajor, whereas the 0-haiiiiony 
compels us to re-attuoe ourselves to ^-roinor. 
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§213. 

And still mate, — the ear prefers to interpret to itself a chord, otiwrwise 
equirocal, in that sense in which it pdnts hefbrehand to » following diord in 
which it can again r»-«ttQne itself into the principal key. Aoooidingly» in the 
frequency mentioned (§§ 311 and 212) passage in fig. 207, p. 357» one hean 

'the chord rather aa d: V^, than as 2?. V'. That is to say, the harmony 
d: y ' points heforehand to a follovving minor 0 three-fold chord, in which the 
ear can readily conceive itself back again in C-major, while D: V 7 points to 

thf li.innony D, which does not admit of such a recurrence: it is for this reason 
that we perwivc the chord rather as of d, than of D. The truth of 
this may be deinoiistratnl by adding to the chord 3' a property which prevents 
the ear's rcccivint; it as d: V7 ; as, e. g. the addition of the major ninth, as in 
fig. 207, /, p. 3j7, in whi( h case the -harmony sounds far more foreign. 
So likewise, in fig. 216, * 

(glg.Me>t.) (A.) {V^ 



C:I /:V7 I Ci\ p,yi I 



the ear iqpprdiends the dioid [e g lib eft] or [e g hb db] rather as d: Y^, than as 
/.* y 7 ; because it canooncdye to itself the duwd % which is to be fbnnd also in 
the prerknu key C-major, as being ii of the returning C-major, while the nunor 
diord f can, at best, be oonceiTed of only as it of e-minor. 



(* V .) JUeurrenee tf Pauaget already heard. 

§ 214. 

In like TiianntT as wf have thus far contemplated the operations of custonf 
or habit in pt m-Ktl, we shall timl it to operate in particular individual casef. 
In other words, what the ear has once heard in a certain passage, it will not only 
expc>ct again, on the recurrence of the same passage, but will sometimes even 
perceive beforehand. 

If, e. ^. one has once heard that tiie modvlatioii in example 195, i, p. 845 
(§ 205), actually diaages itself, with the barmooy A, into o-minor, and he bean 
the same passage one, two, three, or more times afterwards, either in the same 
pieoe of nmoe or in some odier, the ear, which has by this means become aecaa- 
tomed to bear the new period continiied in a-minor, will now with etall greater 
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deflniteness at once apprehend this A-^hurd as a.- 1. Let the passage once be 
played «i in 195, p. 346, and the ear, foUoving the opposite custom, will 
nndfifscaiid the elionl 0, not m a: i, but as Ci ti. 

So ftbo, on fint heuing the passage in fig. 196, p. 346 (compare § 205), 
after one hM eipected, at the chord a following period m ^•major. Mid ha* 
had this expectation gratified, ho will, on hearing thb paeaage again, be periecti j 
confident in hie expectation, and wOl atill more decidedly »t once apprehend the 
chord 'SCo as : I. 

Substantially the eame thing will be realixed in figs. 199—201, pp. 347^ 

349, &c. 

Indeed, after one has several timns hoard the passapp in fig. "205, n, p. 354, 
he will at last forthwith take tin* * liord of the fourth measure to be <if*^, and not 
^ftt? ; and will not in that case hud the following ^ to appear at all strange. 
(Compare § "iOb, Lb.) 

And so, likewise, if one has played over the passage in fig. 204, m, p. 352, 
(§ 208), a couple of timc% and then afterwards plays the passage in fig. 204, n, 
p. 353, the ear, whidi hae now, by seTeral times lietemi^ to die passage in m, 
become peifoctly acenstomed to understand the (^ord of the fourth measnie, as 
a: "lift and to hear the minor thiee-fold hannony H foUow it— will after tins 
foel doubly surprised, in ii, at no more hearing o-minor introduced, but ^•major 
in its stead. And, Tioe verafr, let » be several times first played, and thus the 
ear will beonnu accustomed to it ; so that afterwards, when m Is played, the 
skkey itself will appear forngn and strange. (§ 308.) 



\ 315. 

Indeed, the efficacy of the habits of the ear not nnfiwqnently extends so hs 
as to take a harmony aj^ropriately bdonging to the prerioos key to be one 
belonging to another key, without any other reason for so doing than die foot 
that it has learned from previous hearing now to expect the modulation to tum 
into this latter key. Thus, e. ^. if the following passage 

(Fig.216|.) 1 

has been played over several times in one's hearing, hu ear will at length begin, 
even in the second measure, to re-«ttane itself into the key of (?,and to regsxd 
the diord 4^ aa lY (tf (?*major. 

Or, to addnce another very well known example, Mwwrtt bird-catdier's 

song ( Voff^MieUerlied), which in the seventli niea^ure makes a digressive modu- 
lation, by means of the harmony fl', from 6^niigor into i>-m%|or, lig. til, h 
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and wluflh has been w often lieaid, tbat, if we now hear it again, we already 
know befiuehand, and as it were eyen jewdre befbrehand, on the approach of 
the passage here referred to, what is to eome next Henoe oar internal sense of 
hearing re-attunes itself in the rery oommaioement of fbis little period^ into 

Z^-major, and thus readily apprehends the ZD-harmony, which precedes as 
/>: I ; which certainly would not be the case, if we were aoeostomed to hear the 
passage as it is presented, say in fig. 217, i. 



(Fig. 217,*) 
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But if we had very often heard the passage as exhibited in fig. 217, 1, 
(Fig. 217,/.) 
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onr eur woold at last have beoome aoeostomed to perodve theS in the first half 
of the seventh measue beforehand, as J>: I, and the following Clr as J>: IV, 
withont having any other safficaent reasm finr it, than the presentiment that it is 
now passing into Z^major. 

For a like reason, the harmony of the ninth* measnre of the passage in 
fig. 218, 



* is. Ninth, if we Gooat the incomplete fiist measnre ssoTOii—Ta. 
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(Fi«. 318.) 
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appears to the ear on being heard for the first time, from the natural inllni iKo 

of the principle of inertia, by no means as (lib ^ d fj, but as (lib ab d f j, and 
consequently as V ? of the key /;b-major, newly introduced in the forec<»ing 
measure ; but, since the modulation immediately afterwards returns again into 
the oriiiinal principal key ^/-minor, all those of us who have so very frequeully 
heard this duet, always at ouce apprehend the chord in question as d: °ii'^ with 
tn elevated tUid; and this ii, indeed, the very reaeon why Monrt wrote it 

[Bb g8 d r.] 



In the circnmstanoe that eo many combinations of tones acquire, by being 
repeatedly heard, a meaning entirely diverse from that which one would ascribe 
to them on bearing them for the first time — in such an accustoming and fami- 
liarizing of the car to the turns of harmonies very frequently pre>;eiited to it — 
in this more intimate and more perlei t understanding which arises from repoaiefl 
hearing by this foreseeing of the direction which the modulati in will take, and 
where it will come out — in tliis, I say, is to be fmnd the princijuil reason wliy a 
piece of musit— especially a piece in which unusual modulations, or those that 
are otfierwiae somewhat complicated, oocor, beeomee ao mach more clear and 
intelligible on being aereral times heard ; whereas, on hearing it die firat tim^ we 
perhaps followed the erase of ita modnlations but obscurely, and were unable to 
aatisQr ouraeWea in relation to what we heard. Hint is to any, the ear cornea to 
know the sooner, by a repealed hearing, aa what it ia to regard ao many 
harmonic successions, otherwise strange and obscure, and ia no longer obliged so 
often to wander hither and thither in uncertainty between several keys; but 
many combinations of tones which struck it with a kind of surprise or strange- 
ness (m bearing the piece for the first time, appear to it^ aftor arepeated hearing, 
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ia an entirely new light, and then no longer seem strange, but as perfectly 
^miliar and agreeable. 

And, yice veraA, it is perhaps due in part to tins circnmstaDes, ibal a piece 
of nmsic, repeated beyond a certain number of times^ oeaees at last to diaim 
onr ear ; for, its sncoession of bannoniesy beeoming at length even too dear and 
too luniUar, lose ereiy thtng that cm endte in ns an agreeable soiprtae. 

Indeed, it may be said, tha^ on ireqnently hearing a piece of nrasie, one per- 
ceives in part entirely other harmonir HiR-cesmoiuiy and even other Iceys^ than 
those he perceived on first listening to the piece. 



§ ni. 

As the prinriplpf' Tvliich have now been exhibited (in §§ 191 — 210 ), in irla- 
tion to the naiure and properties of our ear, though really simple, may still 
perliaps appt-ar more or less complicated to many, \vi> here, in order to iacilitate 
a general survey of the subject, sketch the following aphoristic 

Gsnerat Vkw cfvAai kn foutd m ^ 191^317. 

(A.) FiiatstluBemeBtoftbecar. |191. 

(B.) Continued attmement— roi^ttunement. §§ 198—316. 

(1.) Prill Iple of inertia. ^ 192—196. 

(a.) The ear is predisposed to take that which iS appc^iiate to the KslOv 9$ ap- 
propriate to the scale, § 19fl, and 
(ft.) That which is foreign to the »eale, as that which stands m the nearest pos- 
sible leistloniUp to the semle. §§19i~.196. 
Stranger fCsaoDswUchofaeome the nataral inertia of the ear. §§197—318. 
(a.) Particular characteristics of harmonies that ocenr. §§196—301. 
(•I.) V7 with mnjor ninth. § 199. 
(•n.) V7 with minor ninth. ^§ 200, 201. 
(•m.) with elevated third. § 202. 
(«IT.) Tranrition tones. §906. 
(5.) Habits of the ear. §§204—218. 
(•I.) New commpncemcnt. § 205. 
(•II.) Posii ion of an occurring harmony. |§ 206 — 208. 
Positions particularly well known. § 207. 
(•1.) Foiirth<«iz(hpMiUon. §807(*1). 
(•3.) Other weU-knownlbrmi. §307(*8). 
{,*Ji.) Unusual positions. § 208. 
(*ni.) Accustomed modulation. § 209. 
(•rV.) Partial re-attunement. 210— -.213. 
(* V.) Recurrence of passages prcvioosly heard. 214 — 216. 



(C.) EQOivooAiinns of kodvijitiov. 

§ 21b. 

We haye hitherto seen how a chord, egttivocaJ in itself^ becomes definite and 
. dear in ito meaning by means of <Ae eonnceHan in whidi it oocoiv ; mnoh in the 
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8Hiie my tbftt eroy word in tlie langnage of tpeeoli aequns a more distinet 
and diimte Mue, by the general oonnectioii of tha dimiina. 

Now it must have been observed, through the whole course of deTelopamt 
that ban tranipired on tiie mibjeet under oonaideration^ that in part the charaeter- 
istics given are not all very nicely distinguishing, and in part also tboy may 
sonietimps fail us and leave the thing undistinguished. For, even the leading 
and moat prominent fundamental principle, that " the ear is inclined to explain 
to ifsclf every comltination of tones in the simplest and most natural manner," 
admits of the presumption that even here matliematical precision Ls not to be 
expected ; because, indeed, of several modes of explanation, one may easily be 
just as simple and natural as the other ; and this the more, inasmuch as the 
matter in io many oaaea d^^mia mnUrely upon msrB eir e u mtt mMeBy'MA. latter 
themsehrat may aometimet be doabtfol, espedally if teperai ciramuianees ^ 
ek^hrent or even (tf oppotite dgnification happen to comem, so that one drcom- 
■taaoe wMoii might oocamn the eer to pot one oaoBtraotian npon tbie or that 
oomUnation of tones that oceoxa, is outweighed or nentnilised in its inflnenoe by 
another and an opposite drenmataaoe, in which case, therefore, the tongue of the 
balance remains as it were stationary half-way between. It cannot, therefi^re, 
be otherwise than that cases must occur, in which the ear will find itself in doubt 
as to a combination of tones that even stands in the connection of a passage, 
and will be able to interpret such combination to itself as naturally in one way 
as in another, and oonsequently the meaning of such a harmony must in fiict 
remain undecided. 

Now this equivocalneas, which not only attends every harmony in itself con- 
sidered, but whioh still remmna even in the general eonneelion of a passage or 
oompooitioni we will denominate the proper or tvol aquhoeabma of a hamony, 
and we will term a harmony, when it thns remains eqeivocal Men m ike eoi^ 
neetum of a pieoe of mnaie, a reaify or preperfy eguAfoeel harmony, in order to 
distangnish sadi a ease of eqniTocalneos from diat eqniToealneaa whidi pertains 
to every harmony mdmdualfy oonndned— a species that may be called Mnnh 
dual eguivoeaUt^, 

We wiU now examine a series of examples belonging to this species. 



§ 219. 

When a pieoe of nmsio begins originally with a harmonic combination of only 
two single tones', as, t>. g. with the tones [e g], the ear can explain this to itself 
as a commentvuient in ^ -major, or as a commencement in p-minor. 

If the chord \ d f b] or [Ab d f bj occurs in a passage in C-major,as, e.g. 



(Fig. 319, t.) 

I j J- 



it can m moat 



I I 



I 



pi 




be oonatmed by the ear as well for as for Cr'. Id the 
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ftrmer capacity it wonld eflbct a digressive modulation into the very nearly 
idated key o-minor; but aa on the other hand, it would indicate the like- 
wise nearly alHed key e-minor, or it might indeed properly be regarded as be- 
longing to the key <7.mi^or (§ 200). All three modes of interpretatioQ an» just 
•boot equally obvions to the ear, «id oonaeqiiently harmonic anooeieione of thia 
apecips are in nio^t cases really eqnivooal. 
In (he following example, 

(Fig. 290, t) 




the chord [B f b dj occurring in the second measure of i, can be regarded cither 
as C : or as (' : V' with omitted fuDdamental tone; — and the iiaruioQic 
combination [A c a c] in fig. 221, 

(Fig. 281.) 

/ |. ~ — Q n- 



can be considered either as d' : n with the omission of the fifth, or as G . \7 
without the fimdaniental tone and the third. There is no eircnmstance involved 
in the caae which should give the preference to the one meaning or the f)ther. 
Thna theee oombinationa are and continue to be egutvocal, and that too even iu 
theoonneetum of a pieee of nnude. (At least, it is so on the first hearing ; for, 
it is troe mdeed, that if one has heard the passage in fig. t30 twice, or more, as 
it is exhibited in i(, his ear will not, after this, take the first half of the second 
measure for the diminished three-fold chord of the seventh, nor ibr the firar-iold 
chord of tlie fiffli detrreo of r'-major, but will, even beforehand, assume it to be 
the dinnnished three-ftild chord of the seoond degree of o-nunor. ($ 219.) 
So also in fig. 222, 
(Fig. 222.) 

«=i=i— ' — ^--j- ■ ■ ■ ' 



f - T r r rrrr ^ r 

an V7 I 

the ear can take the harmony that occora after the rests really (aooordtng to 
4 S09) jnat as well for a new tonic harmony, as (acoording to § 193) for 

C : VI, as the minor three-fold dioid of the sixth degree of the prenoua key 
C-major ; or, m other words, it can so construe this passage as to make a new 
period in a-minor commence with the chord tl, or so as to make the harmony A 
belong still to C-major, assuming a digrewivi^ modulation to take place into 

VOL. I. B B 
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*-iiiiiunr,finkit0' in thelutiiMHiira. (Ifc is trne, indeed, thsk die eir will 
beoome aeooatomed, hj tte frequent Imi^ of tlie passage, to peime the 
minor a-three-fold diord aa the new took haimony of o-minor.) 
In the following paaaage. 



(Fig. 223.) 
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which, taken as a whole, is in the key of £'b-major, a digressive modulation takes 
place in the third measure into t'-niiiior, and hence the immediately following 
Wduld, ar('<tnling to the principle of inertia, be construed as VI of c : hot 
the pi)>uion in whit-li (he appears (§ 207, at the end) raises the question, 
whether it may not perhaps occur in the present instance as .<4b : I ? But since 
this sixth position is not so decisive as is the fburth-sixth position, and ooose- 
qnently has not the power so perfectly to overanne the principle of inertia, the 
ear remains aa it were nndedded whether to take this flib aa orYIor aa Jb:I. 

The following chord, in pormanoe of the principle of inertia itself oarriea 
theear definitely into the key of Jb-major. (The tone ^ in the last qnarter of 
the measure, i» merely a transitioa tone.) 

In the sixth measure — behold! — there are new eqnivooalneiaea ! The minor 
three-fold chord wluch there appearSy might be 

(1.) Construed, according to the prindple of inertia, as a minor three-fidd 
chord on the vi"' degree of Jb-major ; 

(2.) It might, as the commencement of a new period, be regarded as a 
new /: i ; 

(3.) It might be taken as iv of the, as yet, scarcely quitted key of c-minor 
(§ 210), in which case it wonld form with the following C-harmony the very 
usual harmonic progresilon etrr—^i. 

In this case the ear doea not in fret know, at leaat on the first hearing of 
the passage, to whicli of these modes of constmction,so nearly connter^halanring 
each other, to give the preference. 

Hie two harmonies of the following seventh measore are also eqnlTooai U, 
according to No. 1, above, 

(1.) We aasnme the sixth measore to have heenstillin^b.mi^or, weeaa 
now regard 

(fi.) This seventh measure as iii and I of ^b-major; or, since the harmony 
III is always rather unusual (§ 147, No. 3), we can conceive ourselves to have 

beciome 

(b.) Here transferred into c-minor. 
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Bnt ij^ in Momdanoe with No. 3, aJwre, 

(3.) We eoDoeiTe to oanelves the oxth meaoon to be in /•naaat, we ahaU, 
aoooiding to tin law of inertia^ perceive the eereiitli aa a dignaaive modolation 
into e-minor. 

But i^ aoeording to No. 3, above, we liad 

(3.) PeroeiTed'the foregoing mxth meaanie aa c-minorythe aerentb then 
appears only as a continnation of this key. 

We have in like manner found (§ 208) that in the passage in fig. 

p. 351, tyro circumstaneea oona^re to make the chord [c aebT] or [e aB^T] 

definitely appear to the ear as : (because, namely, if we were to regard it 
as °J|7, then, on tho onp hand, th«» plcv;it<Kl oricinal third wotild form a dimin- 
ished third with the fundamental fifth, and, on the other hand, this harmony 
would appear in the unusual position of the fourth inversion.) But the unequivo- 
calness of this harmonic succession betoint-s diminished, if we cause this chord 
to be heard in a position in which one of the former circumstances passes away, 
as, e. g. in fig. 204, o and 

(Fig. 204, o.) II 

a t ouT 

In this case the ear haa aa mnch leaaon to take the harmony of the fourth 
meaanie for aa for ; or, in other wovda, the positum in which the 
harmony ktn appeaia would indeed be nnnaoal, bnt yet not lo very 
much 80 that it would decidedly preponderate against the principle of inertia ; 
and therefore the snooeaaion of diorda here remains really equivocal— at leaat, 
on the firat hearing. 



If, moreover, a really equivocal chord be followed by still others which are 
themselves also equivocal, as in the following passage, 
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(Fig. 204, q, continiMd.) 
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the ear must at last entirely luse the thread ui" iuiKlulatiou.*> so very complicated, 
and can really no longer know where it should be, but is obliged as it were to 
fioetnAte liiUier snd tbitlwr between WTenl keys to wbich tlie different liwmO' 
occorring might belong. 



If, moreover, as we have h^eii, troui § 21S to the present place, many 
combinations of tones, and that too even when they occur in the cunnecliou of 
a musical piece, are e^iuivocal cm their firet appearance, yet Muh eonabioation of 
tones, though actually equivocal at the moment of its first appeanwoe, still 
aeqniies in many coses firom the snbsequent portion of the musical phrase and of 
eonrae qftenwda, a more definiie meamng^Yvrj mndh in the same way that 
very oft^ in the language of speedi, a word eqnivocal in itself is snbseqnently 
rendered definite in its signification by menii> of the following eonnection of the 
disooarse, whereas, at the moment of first hearing the word prononnoed. one was 
doubtful as to the meaning in whi* li it mitilit be lu re intended. Thus it may be 
said, p. q. that in the pasi^arrc in tii: p. iiCiS, the tifth chord [GjJ d f b], or 

[ Ab (i f b|, iIkui^Ii at the mouieut in whieh one first bears it >truck it is really 
etjiiivoeal, still is explained — as the passage stands in t — by the next following 
chord, a, as being (ff ^, while— as the passage stands in k — it is shown, by the 
following harmony, to be In the case i, the ear first learns from the sixth 

diord, that the preceding hannonio combimndon was to be nndenrtood , 
in like manner as in the case it, on the contrary, the ear perceives, from the lixth 
diord, that the preceding fifth chord was to be understood as Cfr^* 

In like manner, the still more equivocal chord [B f b d], in fig. 220, t, 
p. 369, is snbaequently explained by the sequel in it, as being a; it. 



KEMARK. 

It is really sorprinog tint the whole subject that has been discussed fi-om § 190 to 

the present phro, has never even been suggested and much less examined hy any of 
the theorists whosL' works hav^ ever come in my knowledge! And a word need not be 
■aid, to show how intportaot and even indispensable in the theory of musical compo«ittoa 
nuntbetheqiieation: ** As what doei each haimony that oocois ma passage of i 
pNsent Haelf to the earf" need it be said, on what an mieertain 
every theory must stand, wUcht like aU tiis«e that have hitherto appeared, gives no 
inibrraation on this point ! 

If indeed one should happen incidentally to drop a word on the question, " a^; what 
a harmony occorring in tome particular cue is to be regarded," all the iutoroutioQ 
eommonioaed in reply amoonH nltimatdy to this : we most look lie /ofl^woy 
harmony. (§221.) Thus we sometimes find the followmg rule laid down: in order to 
dittinguUh the diminished tluee-ibld chord and the ibur-fitld chord with minor fifth (sa, 
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e. ^. and oj7) from the principal four-fold chord (as, e.g. %vith die ninth and 
the omission of the fundamental Une), one has only to look ai the JoUowmg harmony: 
that IB to say, if tlie bamony <Sot dp follows, then the preceding chord was % or tt—' 

(«ii, "lift or oyxi? f), &c. — ^According to this, the harmonic combination [B f b^J 
iiilig,SI90»A,p.3G0, woalilbeiiiieqiiiTocaU3r««7,aiidia fig. 990, 1, p. 369, it wonid be 

in like manner G^. But wc have seen, in §219, that the former is at best but very 
conditional, and, from § 193, that the latter h not true. — To say the least, a theory which 
can give us, instead of the whole doctrine that has now been treated from § liK) to §221, 
nothing better than a half-true fragment of this last single 22ist Bcction of our treatment, 
it not inappropriately hit by that fanmonnia ozdamation old DoHi: " Or fatMln i una 
ddfe jifift ifrsm cote M numdot • pnpno eomt dint diaeemen uh Limit da 

wiCwBollo, bisogni guardargti la coda; che sc alpaotrc animale sara stata tagliatat 
non si poira conoseere di qual s^perie sia. Est in una modulaxiane mavr^c7'''r Vvliima 
nota,noH si poira discemere, i/t qual tnodo i composta.''** " Now, thin is one oj the 
strangest things in the worldf ; it really amoitnis to saying that, in order to distinguish 
a libn^oaia ilom, it it neewarjf l» looft «A kit taU; and if by any mem$ As jtoor 
dtimBltkoMht^pentohave that cut off, il would rto bnger be possible to recognue 
him, or to teUof what species he might he. Sa, if in a modulalion the last note happens 
to be wanting, it unll be impossible in determine in vhai key it was wrilten!" The 
question, aa we have seen, is answered chiefly by a reference of the newly introduced 
hamony to the preceding; though it is tnw, indeed, thatsoHMlMies ofller cwremisfaacst 
ttlso are brought into the account in ooonection with this, and that, in a certain particalar, 
the following haftnonies constitnto om of Aese drciunstancea. (Cbmpaie Remade 

ODf 9P ) 

And yet this half-true precept is almost the only one, or at least the motit important 
one, that we find on this whole subject in our books of instruction ! 

I aay this, notlbr the purpose of arrogating to myself the greater snedt for having 
been the first to treat this subject ; but rather as an apology ibr any delects that may 
exist in my exhibitions of a sabject which has been in no measure prepared to my hands 
by any writer before me. 



Postscript to I /if Third Edition 

I have since been fijllowed, iu part in my own words, by Mr. Jelenspebger, 
Professor of Composition in the Conservatory of Paris, in his very estimable work : 
VkanMmie tm ammtneememl dm I9m* tiide, pp. 56 to 68, 77, 78. 



§ 222. 

The fact, indeed, that if the passage in fig. 519, <and^, p. 368, several 
times recurs as it is in i, or as it is in the ear will become aceustomed to 
perceive the equivocal churd in tht> first case inwiediatdi/ as [Gtt d f bj, and in 
the second case immediaieiy as [Ab tl 1" b |, is shown by § '214: and substaaiiaily 
the saute thing is true also of the exaoiple in lig. 220, p. 3(>9. 

* See J. B. DodI, dcO* ms(tS» otMnam dn TWas hadienit p* 997. (The original 
reads: <* Orqjmlasi ck'i una cMiSr ;ptft liroiw,'* &c. &c.. and concludes, "e se alia 
modvlaiione mancherd Vuttma mttOt ntm S*M poter diietmtn di qual Modo i 

composla V — Ed.] 

t Mr. Warner translates thus: ''Pray, this is one of the strange things of the 
wrld,'' ^c— EO. 
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Thf r»';i<l(T certainly need not b«' licrc roininded, that the equivocalnesacs of 
modulation are k-ast of all to be reganU-tl as dejects. We shall find, on the con- 
trary, that they are often sources of very peculiar charms and of rich harmonic 
vftricty, particularly on account of the dtflerent hannonie mooMnons to whieb 
they give hirtib, and also that th< y are a very efiectire means of closely and 
happUy blen^ng harmonic aacocMioaa that would otherwiw be hanh and rqral- 
nve. (§Ml,No.8.) 



I have often, in the cxan)j)li>s liiiln-rto .'uldiai d, trritten the enharrooniwilly 
equivocal notes in two differpiit ways, acpording to their two different senses; a«<, 

e. g. in fig. 201, /, p, wliere the two iioies </jJ and >\) are placed close by 
one another ; and so also in tht- &ainr way, aJt ^8- 205, p. 3.13, &c. 

In actual practice, however, auch equivocal notes, and thai too even where thej 
remain actually equivocal to the ear, are always written only in one way^ 
nsoaUy in that way, namely, which best suits the Mowing harmonies ; as, e. 
in fig. 216, i, m, p. 363. 

Ibdeed, we sometimes write a harmony which is not properly eqnirocal, 
otherwuie than it actually soonds to the ear, merely becaose such a mode of 
writing it is more simple and convenient than Ae mode of writing whidi it 
more correct in itself. In fig. i, 

(Fig. 234. 
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the fonrth chord obviously does not occur aa [6 e aJt bat as [O e hb %] 
(§ 194), and strictly, therefore, it should be thus written. Bat it is here more 

convenient and simple to write instead of because a) most necessarily 
appear in the following chord ; and consequently if ^ had been written in the 
third chord, the very samp tone 'no-^t be written in the next chord as «{J — a 
mode nf writini;^ which, even if sfri( [iy cnrrcrt, won hi still be rather cornplicutt'd 
and less clear to thn eye. And, be«^i(lf'x such enharmonic changes or abrupt 
enhamonic turns easily occamon niisconcf-jvimns and errors in delivery; and it is, 
therefore, frequently altogether advisable to prefer the more convenient and mor« 
simple mode of writing, to that which has the appearance of bcmg mure nioelj 
accorate and more learned. 

On tiie other hand, in %. k, 



(Fig. 224, *.) 
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it is desirable aot only to write the ^ in tho fourth chord actually as ih, but also 
to \?ritc the of the following diord under Ihe form of Ih, because must 
DeoeMtiily oocnr again in the riith dund; and thna, in order to write atrksdy 
aoocnding to mle, we moat write one and tfie same tone first aa Zb^ ihen aa dH, 
and then again aa tb — a drudgery whidh had mueh better be qiaved bodi to 
onrselvee and to the reader. 

Under this head belongs, moreover, what was said %IS) in relatkm to tbe 

manner of writing tbe cbord [Bb ab'd 7] 1^ iS^^fliii fig- P- 366. 
Still other oonsiderationa, showing why it is sometimes desuable to write 

many notes otherwise than they ought strictly aeoording to rule to be written, 
are met with in the doctrine and practice of instnimentation. The lowest tone 
of the violin, p. (f. is g, which sounds precisely like^. Now, if I had to write 
the tones ''^/k ^ ' for the violin, ^5, t. 



(Fig.225,t.)' CO 




1 should probably pn fcr to write "yU .7 ' therefore, aa in — ^if not even 
cb $ do" as in 1, — because yx is unusual to the violinist. 



(D.) £XAMPLe8 FOR A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE FOBEOOIMO 

PRIirClPLES. 

§ 225. 

I wish liere to fiiinish my readers, at tbe close of what I have had to say on 
tbe snbjeot of the attonement of the ear to a bey, some materials Ihr the appli- 
cation and practice of the principles which have bitherto been oommiuiGated. 
Several pieces of mnrio are introduced on pages 390 — 414, ^ eider that tbe 
reader, by eanlQlIy analysing them, may obtain a view of thdr internal form- 
attoQ, and may be able to prove by experiment how far they admit of being 
explained and understood according to the foregoing principles. 

It is true, indeed, that the explanation of all these examples and of every 
piece of music in general might be furnished with additional and more perfect 
light by the doctrin<; of the conduct of parts, since the latter doe.s indeed afford 
inestimable facilities for the explanation and analysis of the different harmonic 
combinations, and the reference of thcni to their appropriate simple fundamental 
harmonies. Meanwhile, however, 1 have here selected those pieces with whose 
explanation one may become pretty familiarly acquainted by meiuis of Uie 
instrodiona already commnnicated. I have, moreover, every where distingnidied 
the transilion tones diat occur tliereiD by the diagonal ascending and descending 
strokes and ^§97), so that one has only to conceive the notes tfans marked 
to be abasnt, and to have no further coocem with them than if they were not 
present at all. And in this way I am satisfied that every one, who has read 
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with any degne of atteDtkm vhai has thai hx been ccmiiiiiliicated, niUHt under- 
^nd the examples here given and their proper solution ; and whoever does not 
Batisfactorily ^^iicctHHi in doing thi«, should take the fiict as an admooitiaii to 
repeat his reading of what precedes. 



On F^ure p. 390. 

The firtit measore oommences with the harmonic combination [c e g c], thus 
i*-ith the major thrpp-fold c]um\ and by that means impresses upon the ear 
the perception of the key 6-major. (§ 191. ) H« n( <' th»' chord ia desiiriiatcd by 
C:l. — The thre<^-fold rhord © is found in an iinuiverted position (§0G) and in 
a close positi'in ( §()().) and tho fimdamoiitul tr»np in it is doubled. The base 

tone e is this fundamental tone itj*elf, and on tliis account an li is placed over it 

(§ 58.) The e, the major third of the base tone, is also the third of the funda- 
mental harmony, i. e. the fundamental third, aod in for this reason marked with 

a T. The tone ^ is the major fifth, aad hence vk jFib placed over it ; and the 

tone e, the octave of the base tone, is the fundamental tone doubled, on which 
account it is, like the base tone, designated with an i?. 

In the second measnre another harmony appears, namely, [g b g 9], thus 
the major three-ibld chord tft. — This chord exists in the preyious key, €?*major, 

as one appropriate to the scale, belonging to the dominant OT fifth degree of that 
scale. According to the law of inertia, this harmony is die dominant three-lbld 

chord, V of C-major, and accordingly its tones [g b g d j are to be marked 
Tt Rt F. This chord is likewise in an vninverted podtion and also in a 

pretty close position. 

In the third measure the tonic harmony, namely, the three-fold chord C 
returns ; and here again this ehnH appears in an uninverted position and also in 
a position somewhat dispersed. Tin- base tone c in the I'uiidauieutal, li, flie 

tone is its duplicate, thu^ likewise — the tone y is the major fundamental 

fifth, and e is the major fundamental third, T. 

In the iburth measure we have the chord [Ijb c g e|, whidi admits of the 
simplest explanation as the principal fiiur-fold chord in the third inTersion. 
The base tone M> is thus the minor fundamental seventh, and is on this aecoont 

marked with an s. The tone c, 2* (the major second) of (he base tone, is the 

fhndamental tone, R, The tone ^, the 6 * of the base tone, is the ma|or fnnda- 

mental fifth, F; — and the tone 7, the 4* of the base tone, is die major fimda> 
mental third, T, But the prindpal four-fold chord is not to be ibtnd in 
the previous key,C-major, as a oombfaiation appropriately bebngtng to the scale; 
and thns the step from the third to the linirth measure is a digressive one, and, 
aeeording to the principle of inertia, is a digresrive modulation into J^-majorby 
means of the fbur-fbld chofd of the fifth degiwe» or the prineiiial fimr-fbld dioid 
of this new key. 
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I itop hare and Iwre it to tbe reader hhudf to oomplete the aoalysb tbos 
faegiin. Bnt I inaiBt upon it tiiat this be done in the same full and detailed 
manner aa thftt in whidi I hate hare done it; became tfaia ia the only meana of 
aocnrtoniing one'a adf to clear apprehenaiona in relation to every note, and of 
acqnizing an haMtnal ability to render to himaelf ft aatlrfwtory aoooont oS it 
However easy it may appear to any particular individual, yet many passages 
may occur in the sequel whose explanation will cost him an eflort ; and in soch 
eaaeaitwill beof aenrice to him to have practised himself previottsly in the more 
simple parts. 

M'lrnovfr, I have not suddenly abandoned him even in the continuation of 
this fsr-t I xercise, simple and easy as it may be; but, on the contrary, I 
accompany him still a portion of the way farther, partly by desifrnatinq- the 
ftmdamental harmonies, and partly by designating also individual tunes;, so that 
the Uttle which I leave for turn to fill out in this example can give him no trouble 
at all, and vUl only serve to exercise him in onr method of explanation, and to 
give htm the habit of rendering to himself a loll and definite aooonnt of every 
thing. 



On F^fure iS7, pp. 390^891. 

In this example more digressive modulations occur, indeed, than in the 
ibrmer ; but still I think the deeypheriog of these modulations will not be at all 
difficult to any tolerably attentive n^er of what has tbna hx been oonunn- 
nicated. I leave, therefinw, this example entirely to his own independent agen^. 
I have only to request, that here again the course of procednre may be as exact 
and foil aa was enjoined in the foregoing example. 



On Figure 'i'itJ, pp. 391—392. 

This ocample again ean fhmidk bnt litde difficolty ; henoe a mere hint will 

be ■-■nffifient. 

The harmony of the third qmurter in the firat measnre, which consistB morely 

of tbe tones [? f], can be designated with equal pm^ety either aa vi or as IV. 

At the fourth quarter of the second measure appears the harmony (t. Taken 
according to the principle of inertia, it is to be marked as V of the previous key, 
/'-major. Sinee, however, a kind of section terminates with the third quarter, 
and a new phrase heirins with the ^-harmony at the fourth, fliis it niay 
properly be regarded also as a new tonic harinnny, and may accordingly lie desig- 
nated \^nth C:I. (§§205 and 221.) On a repealed hearing, especially, the ear 
will certainly apprehend it at once as I, because the transition into C, on the 
occurrence of the follovring harmony definitely exhibits itself. (§ 214.) 

The harmony 4F> ^ ^ fimrth measure, is, fiv dmikr reasons, not to be 
designated aa lY of the key C, intradnoed immediately before, bnt aa the 
previoQs returning with the commencement of a new section; espedaUy 
sboe F, taking the piece as a whole, is tbe principal key, and is not yet entirely 
feigotten. (§911.) 
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The fint half of the thiid qnuter, in (he fifth mnaqte, ceii he Rgwded ee 

Fi II, and the seoood half as V7 ;^biit either the tone Jm the tone can be 
regained ae a mere transitum tone, and then the hanuony of the whole tbiid 

quarter appears as ir, in the first case (t, when 7^ is reg^arded as a transition 

iom), — and as V ^ in the second case (t. e. wheu d m taken as a transition 
tone). 

The ear may perhaps be in donbt, at the commencement of the seventh 
measare, whether it ought not to take theC ae * new I again; bat the tilhnring 
tliord soon inJonw it that the ^-harmony and the ^Icey are yet the order of 
the day; and on the oonunenoenient of the Iblknring dghtfi meaeore, whidi is 
piecieely like the aeventfa, C no Umgier appears at all eqmTOca], bat ie definitely 
shown to be y of the previoas k^ F, (| 314.) 

Evpry thing else is so easy and simple, as certainly to render all £utber 
explanation mmeoessazy. 



On Figme tt9, pp. 392--398. 

The example in fig. '229 is pr-rhaps somowhat more difficult to Ix* explained, 
than arc those of the prect'ding tigurcs. I make it an express design to exhibit 
in this pxaniple fw>mp passages that are of a more complicated character, and that 
render it necessary for me here to say something to facilitate their explanation. 

The harmony of the first quarter in the second measure explains itself most 
natimdly as V of ^P, thus ae with tiie omission of the ftmdamental tone, 

and the tone ^, uccurnu^ at the second eighth, explains itself in like manner to 
be the major ninUi, as in fig. 229, k. p. 393. 

This mode of explanation ie in itself perfeetly eati e fhetaiy ; still, howeyer, 
I will suggest that this eombinal&ni of tones is capable of being «Eplained in 
yet other ways. 

In the first place, namely, this fitllowing ? perfectly weU admits of being 
regarded as a mere transition tone, as in /, p. 993, in which case tiie fundamental 
hmmony wonld still remain 

Bnt, beridee, this 7 might Ukewise be taken ae a genmne harmome tone, and 

the foregoing e, on the contrary, be regarded as a tune f<)rei^:n to the harmoay, 
as in m, p. 393, and in this case the hamony would be, m<>l ({T^, but 0. 

We might, moieorer, even regard both tones as genuine havmonie tones, 
and aoeordingly suppose to each of tfie first two eighths of the seoood measure 
a pecoUar and distinct fundamental harmony, taking the first ei^th to be 

[g e g Bb] as mid the second eighth to be [g ? g Bb] as g, as in », p. 393> 
All these modes of explaining the harmony in qnestioii are in IhemselTM 
pietfy nearly alike simple; bat the two finrner dcsenre the preftMnoe, beeaosi^ 
acoQiding to the latter, tiie haimonies I, ii, I, cr I, V, n, I, would follow one 
another, which harmonic snoceesions are not in this way Tery usual, as we shall 
see when we come to a more particular treatment of the subject hereafter. 
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WkieA lAe lino firtt moAf eaqfhmaHm we are to ciiocMe, i. e. wbether 

we are to regard tlie ^ as a ninth, or a» a transition tone, is perfectly imiua- 
teruJ, since both ways are alike perfectly justifiable. 

AU this, indeed, is not to be perfectly explaioed until eoming to die doctrine 
of the oondoct of parts ; yet it may here be introdnoed, by way of antic^tion, 
jtiat to idmiah a hint as to the fimitfalnese of the leedte which the doe^e of 
tramdtinae will affi)id us in reepeet tothe explanatunof hannonies and faannome 
8uccc!?sions. (Compare § 223.) 

The hannony of the eeoond quarter in the aecond meaanie ia also meet natn^ 

rally explained, merely aa and the tonea ih and 7, ooeorting at the ftnrth 

dghth of this measure, as mere tniuition tones, instead of ascribing apecniiar 
and dietbet fimdamental harmony (namely, |0b^) to thia iborth eighth, regarded 

aa a distinct harmony [bb 9f Ta] ; and e^edally so, eorndderiog that if we 
reganl the matter in this latter p int of view, very nnusnal harmonhs aoeceswona 

would again occur, namely, IV '^V. 

Different interpxetationa may again be pat upon the third qnarter of the 

third measure. 

That is to say, if we regard Uie tones a and^i^, which successively follow 
each other, aa being both genuine harmonic tones, then two di£ferent harmonies 

appear at f Iiis third quarter, namely, \d a T] and [d ^ f], in immediate succes- 
sion, t. e. 0 and the last of which two harmonies effects a digressive 
modulation into C-uiajor; and in this way it is marked in the fipnirc. But, 
besides this, stiU other modes of ej^laoation are also possible. We might, 

namely, regard the afler-note 7 as a mere note of transition, as in o, p. 393, in 
which case the digressive modulation would introduce itself with the finurth 

qnartad— Bat we might also take a inrtead of 7 Ibr (he transition tone, 
as in ^, p. 393, in which case the digrendTe modnlation into C-^ou^ot woald 
take place at the tMrd qaarter by means of the principal fimr^fold chord tt'.— 

We might, moreover, regard the clioid [di 7) aa the three-fold chord of the 
seeond degree of <7-majar, especially on the repeated hearing of the passage ; 
and, conmdered in this point of view, the passage admits of being t^lained in 

the manner exhibited in p. 393, and indeed as in r also, p. 393, if we do not 
in this case take the after-note A as a genuine barmonio tone. 

In the fifth measure, at the second quarter, a digressive modulation takes 
plane into the !?nbdominant — into ^-major, whieh however becomes virtually 
expunafHl :\t the following quarter. Likewise the hannony of the third quarter 
admits mureuver uf hoing explained in as many different ways as did the third 
quarter of the third measure. 

At the fourth quarter of this fiilli measure there occurs a second transition into 
the key of j9b-major, and that by means of the minor three-ftld diord C m ii 
of ^-major, — see at s, p. 393, — or periiape rather by means of the prini ipal 

four-fold chord Jp"^, in case we regard the touey as a transition tone or as a 

ninth. — ^We may, moreover, not only regard the tone ^ aa a mere transition tone. 
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but even ^ also, aiid in this case the tteoond digreanon into ^-major would not 
occur, m in hhown in /, p. 393. 

In the foll(j\ving sixth meatiure, we have the acttial appearance of the chord 
]3b> which may be regarded either as I, or a^t IV,jusl according at* the preceding 
chord has been explained, as in « or as in /, p. 393. 

At the netmi eighth of thii riztii measure, d\} appears in the place of d. 
This might be regarded as a ftrther transient digresMon Into ib^minor; hat the 
tone admits of being conndered as a mere tranrition tone, wUdbi mode of 
explanation is really still mora simple. 

The chord ^ appears again with the aeoond quarter, which ebord the ear is 
the more willing to regard as the tonio harmony again, in part because it had not 
yet really ceased altoixether still to recognize it as such, and in part also beoaiise 
the chord iqipeara in the fourth-sixth position. (§ 207, 

At the second half of this same quarter we hare the tones b and which, if 
reckoned as gennine harmonio tones, form in conneedon with the two npper tones 

the harmonie oomhinataon [b 2[ fa), and, x«gaided as the principal fonr^foldchofd 
11^7, oontmn a tramdent digrcenon into C-major, and bring after them the major 
tbree>fold chord which same chord, howover, immediately impresses the ear 
again as bdng the dominant harmony of the principal key,/^major; see fig. 

329, 9t p. 398. — ^Both the after-tones b and ?, however, may be explained as 
men transition tones, and in this case the harmony I oontinnes throogh the 
whole second quarter. See fig. 229, /, p. 393. 

Although all these resolutions of the harmonic eombinationa in qnestion 
into transition tones cannot possibly be fully understood in the present place, yet 
I proposp tliein here a«» a second mode of explanation merely to furnish an inci- 
dental hint, showiner how very much the nti<lerstamlinu; and explanation of many 
successions of chords is fjuilifated and simplified by the doctrine of transitions. 
Merely see, ff. how nuit h inure simple the harmonic succession is aceordiug to 
the figures affixed in /, p. 393 than according to those attached in p. 393. 



On Figure 230, pp. 393 to 396. 

This piece again is easily deciphered, that I may with propriety leave it 
altogether to the individaal agency of the reader alone. I have merely sub- 
joined a few intimations in the Slst and some foUowing measures. 



On Figure 231, pp. 396 to 399. 

It is unnecessary to say mudi more on this piece of music also. It is not 
indeed quite so simple as the foregoing ; but still its perfect explanation cannot 
be at all difficult to any attentive reader of what precedes. 
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A returniBg modulation b made, at the last quarter of the 22nd meatiure, 
from tbe tnoaientiy introdaoedkey «-niiiior fawsk into the prindpal key, D-major, 
by meaos of the m^or three-fold dioffd 0| m the harmony of the fimrth degree 
ofi9-inajor. (§S85.) 



On Figure rsi, pp. 399 to 401. 

I have here, for variety's flake, expressly subjoined the entire explanation, 
and now add, over and above this, the following particular remarks. 

In the commencpmpnt of the fifth raeasnre, a slight equivoisduess is pre- 
sented. That in to say, a small period, flie first four-measure rhythm, termi- 
nates with the fourth measure; now, when the major three-tbhl chord® appears 
in the following measure, the ear, even on the first hearing, is inclined to regard 
this ® as C;I ; in other words, it already aniidpatea that the new period in 
C-major will foUow. Inaanmch aa this antidpation becomes aetaally fulfilled, 
tbe chord <tD appears, on the second bearing, definitely and decide^ as Ctl, 

The second part of tbe March, and with it a new period again, eonunenoes 
with the ninth measure. Tbe major three-fold cboid with which this part 
begins, most appear to the ear still more as the tonic harmony, inaHmndi as the 
first part had, in the immediately preceding measure, closed in this same key. 
Such indeed is the fact on the first time hearing the piece ; but since the modu- 
lation after this returns aj^ain into the orifrinal prinripal key, /'-major, all those 
of us who have already heard this Marc li many times, and hence have for a long 
time known that it here passes again into /-major, no longer perceive the (it in 
question as 6'. I, but as Y of i^-major. — This is still more the case, if this 
second part is repeated after the close of the second part in /-major. 

A slight digressive modulation into ^-minor is made in the middle of the 
dereDth measure, by means of the harmony Q in the foartli-Biztb position ; hut 
afterwards, at tbe fourth <|uarter of tbe twelfth measure, fbe modulation returns 
again into /'-major. 

So also, at Ae end of tbe thirteenth measure, a slight digression is made 
into die key of (/-minor. We should naturally suppose, as tbe result of this, 
that the dwrd of the seeond quarter of tbe following measure, namely, 

[g ft e tb], t. e. C> must be regarded by tbe ear rather as [g ^ e 
«.e. as But by no means! For, after the transient digression into 

if-minor, made in the preceding measure by means of the chord Vt ^ ^> 
just at the point where the following minor three-fold chord t| occurs, sponta- 
neously conceives itself back again into Ae prindpal key, jF-miyor, and is 

therefore prepared to take tbe diord [gft e^] for as V of i^miyor, 
notwithstanding the minor ninth, wbidi, as we know, trandently oocuxa also in 
a major key. (§4 211 and 200.) 

A transient digressive modulation occurs again, in the fifteenth measure, 
from the prindpal key /"-majcnr into the major key of its dominant—into (7-major, 
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hj mttm of the ttuttferring doninut hamiony (2^^, after wbidi, htrnvnt , dw 
Mff nfen ihe^haxBiony in the liarteenth wetmn inunediately again to fhe Imt 
joit quitted priodpal Iny, F'Vupr, aa /VY. 

In tiw eigliteeiith jnaaanra a idiori tipgem whidli ia boBiowad from the 

of ^-ffiinor. But (to say nothing of the fiwt that perfeetly wall admits of 
being regaided aa being fineign to the harmony and aa bang n mere transition 
tone) the ear baa 80 UtUe anticipation on the gioond of thia alight dS g r e aa io B, 
tiiai it, being in n manner abeady aoeostomed, from the third meaenie on«rmrd, 
to nnderetand the minor 1]iree»ibld diord 0 of the furat quarter aa ii, imme- 
diately refers this chord to .f^major again, and thus in tlio oommenoement of dw 
19th meaaore spontaneooaly re-attonea itMlf to the Icey of ^-majar. 



On Figw 233, pp. 401 to 404 

ThiB piece of muaic also, oonmdering the signs which are ftddcd here and 
thprc, is not difficult of explanation. It tan be necessary only perhaps to add a 

few words in rcspor? fn the modulations from tJi'> 3^nd measure onvrard. 

The harmony of tiie iJ2nd and 33rd measures is occasioned, by tbe action of 

the principle of inertia, to in^reaa the ear aa aotnally being [Ab it c ^\ and 

notas[Ab gb cib]* 

In the Ibllowing 34(h meaaore, a transition is made mto i^b-major. 

At the second quarter of the 35th measure, i*e bvre die aame harmonic com- 
bination as in the 32nd measure, and nothing prevents our taking it, as it was 
there taken, for c : "ii^. —I cannot, liowpver, here forbear to remark, by way of 
anticipation, that this combination might also with jtropriety be explained k» 
consequently as IV of ^b-uiajor, and tliat the nofeyjj, occurrint^ therein, might 
be taken as a tone foreign to the harmony and merely a transition tone. Con- 
sidered in this last point of view, the whole 35th measure would remain in ^b- 
major ; whereas, according to the first view, a motnentury digression into c-miuor 
would take place, and the key ^b-major would not return again until in the 36th 
meaaore. — ^Xhe latter mode of csplanntian, it is perceived, is really more rimple 
than the first, and Ibr thia reason I hnTe maiked the piaoe aeoovding to this 
view; though, at the aame tinie,I have not the leaat objection to ita being taken 
hi the other point of view and maiked aoeordin^y. Si and 933.) 

The haimonic combination of the d7th meaaore ia, when taken in connection 

with the preceding, not ao much [Eb a c Ts] as [Eb a c3»], and consequently 
whidi, aa a dominant harmony of transfer, pmnta to J^b-major, and Aen 
again to i^b-nu^or itsel£ (§ 311.) The &et that/j| is here written instead of 

f^, o< iirs ont of regard to ttie Ibllowing harmony. (§ 314.) 

Finally, in the 39th meaaore, the modulation returns into the original prin- 
cipal key, o-minoT, by the dedsive appearance of the minor tiuree-ftJd chord A in 
the fourth-sixUi positum on a lieavy part of the meaaore. 
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The following iiuidii)atioii% a»&vMtolhB«idoftfie piece, reqniiw do 
fiurther explanation. 



On Figure 234, pp. 404 to 409. 

hk thu niimba; I place under the diMector'B knifo a aeomid fmce of mniie 
fton my own pen. 

It oonunenem witfi only the tone y X, wUdi is nooordiagly equivocal ; etfll 
the eer forms s pretty ohise oonjeetore that the paseage will run either in 
/'It-nugor or in /'K-minw ; and, on a repeated hearing, or in ease a prelnde 
may ha?e heen played in /tt-minor^— 4fae co mmen ce m ent appears definitely aa 
yit-minor, and aeeordingly the tone ft appears as the tonic— ^ the fhndamcntal 
tone of the hannony f ft— as x ofyjt-nunor, with the omiadon of the third and 
fifth. 

The hannonie combinatum (Ts gtt] in the seoond meamre explains itaelf moat 
donply aa with the third and filth <nnitted and in the third inTennoii ; and 

that of the third measure then moat naturally explains itself as 

Were the intervals which are iHuitted in these first three chords to be again 
restored, the latter would appear somewhat as they do in fig. 234, A, p. 406. 

The following digressive modulation into the subdoininant, in the fourth 
measure, as also all of measure^s 5 and 6, and the return of the pifce into the 
principal key by means of the minor throe-fold harmony tU in the iourth-sixth 
position, in the seventh measure, require no particular elucidation. The notes 
foreign to the harmony are, as usual, marked by oblique strokes. 

In the ninth meamre a paoae ia made on die major three-fold chord of 
the degree of die principal key yS-minor. 

Tn the tenth measure, the Individual tone ^Jt explains itself most simply as 
the filih ol the yet continued harmony CW- 

In the foll<»wing 11th measure, we have the eombination [gtt a]. These two 
tones an' found together in no other fimdamerital harmony as harmonic intervals 
but the major four-fold chord '31^. If, now, the combination in question were to 
be regarded as with the omission of the third and the fifth, then the harmonic 
succession from the tenth meaanre to the elsvendi wonM V, A : P. 

Bat if, on the oontrary, the tone ^ is not taken as a genuine hamonio tone, but 



* It will be perceived that the aQthor nea the weed '* modulation'* here, in the Erst 
aeaw aarigned to it in his delhiitlon,nBaidy,lMniiaidc pragra«rioD in gener^ 
He baa alao used it many times before in the same sense, in the preceding tectlmis ; bat 
the connection in which it occurs in each instance, always detennines which meaning is 
intended; and, besides, the terra " digressive''' is almost uniformly prefixed to tJie word 
« modulation," when the latter is applied to a transition from one key into another. 
The TCiylbwinstaaees where the tenn^dignBuve^'laeadttediintnchacaaetarecnly 
tboae in wUch iti me wodld eccarion a monotonoiii and dnaugr rqpetition, and in whicb 
too the circumstancea of the emmsctlon render the meaning ao dear that it cannot be 
mirandentood.— Ta. 
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ia n^ided m a tone fiwdgn to die hannony (and we diaU eee in the aeqioel tint 

due may be the ca.s(>), tbeo a can be regarded as the fiindamentat third of the 
tonic hannony i% and the progression from, the tenth to the ekventh noeasare 
would then be one of the most usual. Since this mode of expIanalioB leads to 
Jar more simple lesnlta thsn the first, we prefer it, and accordingly mark the 

widi an oblique stroke (^). 

The jQ-chord of the following I'ilh measure U naturally ngarded by the ear 
as the tbree^fold chord of the sixth degree of the prerioas key. 

Were the intervals which are omitted in the chords of die 10th, llth, and 
ISth measnres to be replaced, they would appear somewhat as they do in 
p. 406. 

TIm» Allowing 13lh and 14th measures readily explain theroselTes as it 
andV7. 

The harmonic combination [Bb 3 ill or IE 9 or ab]» in the 15th meaaue, is 
eqaivocal ; diat b to say, it may be either I9b'> or **t^, or Taken in the 



first sense, it might occur, as is shown by the annexed re- f y , b n 

presentation, as in J?b-major or cb-minor; but regarded 



as **f it might'be found In d-mom, and, taken as in ^ 

a-minor or J-major. But the ear cannot long be in doubt, £!\) V7 
here, as what to regard this harmony. For, taken as , ' ^ ' 

it points to a koy that stands in the nearest relationship to » ""^ ,^2' 
the prcvimis key y'J-tninor, namely, to .'/-major, or to 



2?-majur, as th<' trau.sferring dominant harmony with lowcrec 

fifth, which key lik^-wise is more intimately related to *i!?''(§94w) 

y^C-minor than is a-uiinor or (^-luinor : reason enough, surely, a : V 7 

why the ear should at any rate receive this combination as A.y 

(The fact that here also the tone e% or J is not written y* but eVi, arises 

in part from the cireumstance that at had already occurred in the foregoing 
chord (§ 3i4), and in part from the consideration that the chord itself admits of 

bemg exphiined in another way, namely, as aetually being [Bb d*^ gS], as we 
have ahready suggested m § 94.) 

In tike 16th measure we have a confirmation of the befbre>mentioned expeeto- 
tion of the ear ; for the key D there makea ite appearance, namely, A in the 
fimrth-sixth position. 

In the 17th measure we have again a harmony borrowed fiom ^•major, 

namely^ \.^% 3^ cttorT, andX,] as a transferring dominant chord, which (unless 
are disposed to ezpUin it as a mere apparent chord) is, however, only a very 
nnimportant ^gresnon from />-major. (| SI I.) 

Tlie following measures, 18, 19, and 20, readily ei^lain themselves of their 
own accord. The tune ^ in the 19ih measure may at pleasure be regarded 
either as a nnjor ninth or as a transition tone. 

With the *iUth measure ends a principal period in /?-major. A new period 
begins with the 2 1st measure, and that too vritb the harmony tX whidi the ear 
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Moofdingly it the more tetAj to Koogiiiae as die retandng tfigina] tonic 
hftrmany. 

la die Iblloviog 32nd veasiure again a digreeaiye modnlatioat is made into 
^mmor, bj means of the piindpal firar-feld chord in the third mToraion. 

The harmony of the 23d measure [dJt, a, ht or andT}{], condderedas 1$^, 
would point to «^miiior, but, considered as it would, as the domniant of 

transfer, indicate yj(-minur (in like manner as the harmony [e a in fig. 191, 
k, p. 356, indieated 0*minor). On hearing Uus moduladapn tar the first time, 
the ear finds it diffieolt to decide definitely and eondusivelj ftr the one or the 
other of these meamngSj sad thus the chord in qnestioo appear^ to it as probably 
being a rwUfy ^qmvoeal one. 

In tfie 34di nKssare we find another harmony tiiat is equally equivoeal. 
That is to say, if we choose to r^pud that of die foregoing 23d measnze as 

e:y', then Aat of the 24lh measnre appears first of 41 m [d a'cTjt], and, 
accordingly, as the principal fiMir>fo1d chord of the key (?-inajor, lying next to this 
e-minor. But if we take the 23d measnre as of clt- minor, and refer it 
again, in this capacity, as a traneferring dominant chord, to /ft-minor, the 24Ui 
measure appears rather as a four-fold chord with minor-fifti on the second 
degree ofyjt-minor (with an accidentally elevated third, and furnished with a 

minor ninth instead of the fundamental tone), and henc^ a8[d a bttTltJ. Here 

also it niiglit be difficult definitely to determine, whether the ear will perceive 
this chord in the one way or in the other, and especially on the first hearing; 
and thus may this bsnuony also, like its predeoessor, ha rcg^ed as actually 

equivocal. 

The principal key, y jt-uilnor, definitely and decidedly returns a^ain in the 
following 25tb measure, with the minor three-fold chord in the fourth-sixth 
position, and thereby as it were confirms the IM, tiiat Uie harmonies of ^ two 
preceding measures were actually ejt:V7, and /ti^n^, And that they were not 
e:Y7 and <?;V7 ; and for this reason the ear, on repeatedly bearing the piece, 
will understand the 23d and 24th measures in the former way rathex' than in 
the latter. And, by the way, this latter fact moreover explains the reasim why I 
write W in preiercnee to em the 89d and 24th measures ; — if indeed so trivial 
a cSrcnmstanoe is worth the assignmttit of a reason. (§ 224.) 

In die 26tb measnre, tlie haimony [Bfta^jt?^] asmonncee a digressive 
modulation mto the reobn of the key ctt*minor — a key that stands in tiie first 
degree of relationship to the previous key /It-minor, from which point the 
progression then goen, in the f 7th measure, by means of the principal ipur- 
fold chord |$7,into the key of ^-major — a key which again stands in the nearest 
degree of relationship to the immediately preceding one. But this icey also is 
immediately supplanted again; for, in the next following 2bth measure, the 
minor three fold chord in the fourthrsixth position ijntruduces ^ key ver^ 
remote from iE'-major, namely, the key <^S-minor. 

The chord of the following 29th measure, considered a.s [A l>3 d^T:!] would 
indicate ihe key of eS-minor— -a key sustaining the borizoatal relationship iu 
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tfie Moond degree to the jmt introdnoed key, d% -minor ; but n^Ai'dud m 

[Gx l>3 Jjt Fg] it would refer to aJJ, which is relak'd to t/jj iu the first degree ; aud 
indeed, according to § 21 1, it would even refer to dti itself. Thus it is readily 
•een tbst tbis chord leally is not but iBn'', and that the tone i> 
wiitten under the fimn of ^ mereljftr the pforpooe of maknig it appear the more 
oooiDMnaodihe leee atFugeaod ebgalar. (4 at the end.) 

In the dOth meanire, howeTer, the prmc^ial lbiir>fi>ld dioid IfiK' definitely 
intvodaeei the key of 4% and in thie the duvrd fll, oceiirnng in the ftlknring3Ut 
meaeare, is fomid ae Vl. 

In the 32nd measnre the harmony <2]^' oarri^ us again into yu-mmm: but 
in ihf following 33d measure this key is again exterminated by the barmony 

[filters a J, which is a harmony foreipi to its scale, and which, on the other 
hand, in itstelf eoneidered, points to ctt or CU, and again also, consider^ as Uw 
dominant harmony of transition, refers to ihn principal key, y^-minor, and 
acwrding t<» which the ^JlJ-harmony of tbe 31-th mL'a.><ure dc'tniitfly appears 
again m the dominant three-fold chord of the principal key, /IJ-minor. The 
tone (f, in the 35th measure, uiay ciiher be regarded aa a ninth of the harmony 
QtH"^ , or im a n^re transition tone. 

1 have, from the 2l8t measure to the present point, followed Uic thread q( 
modulation with the ntmoat defimteneas ; it u not to he denied, however, that, in 
oonsequenoe of the freqn^itly occnrring eqdTocal chords, the aeenmnlated 
partial digreaaive modulationa, dec, this thread is aomelimee rather complicated, 
uncertain and ^Bfficult to be followed, ao that the ear fer a moment eaoly loeee 
it (§ 220), and does not find itself perfectly righted again until aniTing at 
perhaps the 33d, 34th, or 35Ui measure, (i tiZ,) 

In the 37th measnie the tones A and ei aonoonce the oommencemakt of a 

new passage in /^K-major, and the following tones J^H^ and aj{ confirm it. From 
this point onward to the end, the piece remains as a whole in the key /"S-major. 

AH the following measures, as &r as to the d5tb, explain themseWet so 
easily, that a word need not he said in relation to them. None hut the d5th 
conld aflM the least cKfficolty. The moat direct and immediate explaaatian is 
that which is affiled to the notes ; hnt, if we regard several tones aa mere 
. transition tones, we can explain the passage according to the more ample sn^ 
cesHioii r>f monies exhibited in m and f», p. 409. 

The 5Gth measure, it is perceived, nmltes a momentary digression into 
</lJ-minor; hut immediately in the followint; ^lih nieiisurc the minor three-fold 
chord gfii appears again as the harmony of the second degree of /^Jt-major. 
(§211.) 

The harmonic combination [d, f % gx or a, and Xu], in the 58tb measure 

(unless it he regarded as [d fit gx littj, and explained as a mere apparent chord), 

contains, regarded as [d JU a and taken as the transferring dominant chord 
4fiit with lowered fifth, a momentary digression into T'^major, whibh however ii 
Immediately recalled by the harmony of the following mpasiirc. 

The 59th measnre, again, is also capable of different interpretations; namely, 
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as in 0, or as in jj, p. 409. Tlie latter mode of explanation is to be prcterred, 
M haog tbe most simple. 



On Fiaure 235, pp. 409 to 414. 

Tliis pit'ce yf music is comnionn d on flic lone C mciply with a tfinnh) nn 

the k«Utlf* dnim ; the tours an<i ^ in the vocal parts appear for tlir first 
time in the sccoi'.d and thiiil nicasiires, and determine the key to be f-u»in(jr. 

The harmouy 2lb appears in like luaiuier, in the fiith measure, as the major 
three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the minor scale — and, in the eighth 
measnrey die finr-fiild ehord of the eecond degree, widi elevated third and in tfi<^ 
■eoond invernon (m the dioid of the Miperfliunie nxtb), and indeed not only 
irithoDt the original aeventb r, but also without the fundamental tome and the 
tunth'^tf and <4». This faannonia oombinatioa, which ia in itself unusual, 
obtains a still moxe marked and extraorcUnary diaracter from the circnmstanoe 
that the base tone i^ nothing but a drum tone. (Compare § 91 nt the end, 
and fig. 133, p. 213.) (I here, as well as every where else in technics, abstain 
from all exhibitions of a»8thetic views which might determine me to choose this 
or that harmony or harmonic sucression, a?id tin- like, «ince we here have to do 
merely with teclinical, and indeed with dry grammatical, analysis.) 

In the commencement of the 9th measure, one may conceive the combination 
to himself either as c: i, or as c:V ; the latter however is the more natural. 

And iu like manner one will conceive to himself the combinutiuii in the 
commencement of the 10th measure rather as ^ t ; and so also in the 

lltb and 19ih nwasuies. 

Hw hannony [g sb] of the I3tb measnie explains itself very naturally as 
the major fbnr-fold cboxd of the sixth degree of the previous key, Cominor ; and 
in the following measure appears the harmony A», whidi is a hannony Ibrdgn 
to the previous scale, and which, according to the principle of inertia, will impress 
tbe ear as VI of the key y^minor — the nearest relative of the preceding key, 
<sminor. 

With the restoration of the intervals omitted in measures 12, 13, and 14^ the 
latter would appear somewhat as exhibited in fig. 235, p. 414. 

Tlie series of chords in the 12th, 13th, and I4th measures, \vhich has just 
been considered, has a preai external resemblance to the one %ve saw in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th measures of the example, iu fig. 234, p. 404: and yet the two 
are in substance essentially diverse. It may not be uninteresting to compare 
the two somewhat more particolarly. 

n.) In l/te former case, the individual tone with wliich the phrase 
commences, is the major fundamental fifth, F, of the harmony V (t. e. of the 
doouoant three-fold chord) :~whereas, m ike laUer com, tbe individual tone g 
itself is tbe fundamental tone, B, of the dominant hannony. 

(3.) Tim, the tonic harmony followed the dominant bsnnonyt but her€ 
the major Ibur-lbld chord of tbe sixth degree follows tbe dominant harmony ; 

c c 2 
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and a>nw»quently, ifwre^ (he tone // is thft minor fundamental third of the tonic 
harmony ; but here the tone (h is the fundamental tone of the harmony VP ; — 
there the tone^ is foreign to the harmony, but here the toney is the major 
fundamental st^venth. 

(3.) And beddMy ^ere the humonic progreanon from the llA to the 12th 
neMore is entirdy diffnrent from thst wUcSi here takes place fimm the 18th to 
the 14di meaeore; tka Jitrmer ia a tueoeaiioii of baimooieB appropriate to the 
Male, namely, i— TI; wheieaa ike latter ia adigTeen?e tnodnlatioiiy namely, 
<.:VI»— /:VI. 

Indeed, the above-mentioned lihree meaaoiea of fig. 235, p. 400, ar(> more- 
over not unlike the first three meaaorea nt the example in fig. 234, p. 404 ; but 
there ia really in thb caae a a^l more ceaential differenoe. For there the first 

indiTidnal tone/|| it the fundamental (one of the tonio haxmony, the two tonaa 

/)t and^ of the aeoond meaaore are the original aeventh and (he fondamental 
tone of the fenr-lbld dtord the aeoond degree of a minor aoale ; and the tones 

^ "et and of the tb&td meaaore are the fimdamental tona^ flie tbbd. and the 
fifth of the dominant three-lbld chord. 

For tbe purpose of fteilitating the not muliteresting oompariaon of these 
three plaoea ao similar externally and yet ao eaaentially di&rent, I place them 
in fig. 235, m, n,o, p. 414, all three along side of one another, traniposing those 
which are borrowed from fig. 234. The signs affixed render the essential difl&N 
ence sensible. 

Tbe harmony of the 15th meaeore of (he example in fig. 235, p. 409, 

namely, [e gb a cb] or [c fft a seems to the ear, aooording to the principle of 
inertia, if we direct our \ne\v simply to the preceding measure, to he tlic dominaot 
fimr-fbld chord of the key ^-miaor — a key which atanda in the first degree 

of relationship to ^minor of thtf forgoing meaaore, and thns to be [o gb a cb]: 

bat stnee, taking it as [o f j) a ^] and therefore as iQ^^ it would stand agam in 
a dose connection with the still uo&rgotten principal key of tbe piece, namely, 
tf-minor 213) ; so the ear is quite undecided fbr which of the two harmomes 
to take the combinadon in question ; and hence diis combinatian ia justly to be 
regarded as being aeiutdfy eguieoeai, 

Tbe Mowing chord also, [cb gb a ^] or [cb gb libb ii],itt the 16th measure, 
might not improperly be ealkd eqoiTocal. In the fivmer sense it would, as 
with lowered fifth, relier to i8b-major^or, as with eleyated third, to 

eb-minor;— but taking it to be [cb gb bbb as It would refer to 

-major — (or, as [B f 2 a 3jlj to A'-major). Siu h a digressive modulation 
into Ih m B would, it is true, be a somewhat remote one ; but still, as may be 
seen in p, p. 414, it would not, after the feregoing equivocalness, appear at all 
surprising and unexpected to the ear, and thus would not, perhaps, at the 
harmony of the I6th measure, be less anticipated and expected by the ear, than 
the kqr of <b-minor. 
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But in the 17tli meafitire, this fluctuation of the ear between i^-unnor and 
^-major in terminated by the appearance of the minor three-fold chord fb in 
the decisive fourth-Hixlh poHiiiun. 

The hannony ab cl 7], in the 25th nuMon, w equivocal in like manner 

as the hannoiiic combiDatioD [B f b 3] in fig. tHO, p. 389; bat in Hhe following 
36th measure, the minor three-lbM ehofd t ^pean as the tome batmony in the 

decisive fourth-sixth position. 

A major (liree-fold chord appears, in the 37th measure, instead of the expected 
minor tonic three-fold chord; but it is immediately followed, in the 38th measure, 

by the harmony C^, in the form of [C g bb ^ e|» i e. with the minor added 
ninth and the retention of the fiindamental tone, which latter hannony points to 

^minor, though in the 39lh measure F:l appears in its stead. 

In the second half of the 39th measure appears the harmonic comlnnation 

[C ab b d f], which indeed my readers would find it impossible to explain yiioM 
the- mstntction hitherto ffiven, did I not tell them that they must at once con- 
ceive the base tone C to be absent, as being a tone forpip:n to the harmony, and 
that thus they must prooeed just as if it did not occur in the combination. In 

this way, the remaining tones [ab b d^ f] as ^7 refer to c-minor. 

In the 40th and 4l8t measures we have a repetition of idl that had passed, 
both as to matter and manner, in the 3Sth and 39th measures; after which, 
finally, from the 42nd mea^^rir*' onward, the major three-fold chord <!? dirs away; 
and, in the last measures. :i ihunder of the kettle drums, which ishear<] liowever 
at a distance, once mdeed rising to a Jbriismno, but then again vanishing away, 
closes the whole. 



In like maimer as we have analysed the Ibiegoing |mces, we shall present 
an analyas of the celebrated Introdnetion to Motart* slngalarTiolinH|iiartett in 
r-major — a passage, the explanation (tf'whidihasoccQided so manyp^tnltafy, 
Germany, and France, for several years past. Bnt as in this passage, among 
other things, many tones foreign to the harmony must essentially be taken into 
the account ; so, both in this respect, and also for the purpose of preserving a due 
relation between the size of the present and that of the next volume, it will be 
better to defer the analysis of the above-mentioned, highly interesting passage 
until the end of Vol. iii.* 



• This remark has reference to the German edition, in four vols. The entire para- 
graph, and the analysis referred to in it (contained in % 466 Vol. ii of the present 
edition)^ were omKted by Ifr. Wsnier» Oe trsadstor, At irikst lesson does not ap 
pesr.'-Eo. 
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the following pieces by Mozart, is only conjectural . Compare, however, the Leipzig 
ally. Musikal. Zeiiung for 1815, p. 571. 
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MESSRS. R. COCKS & CO. 

HiEW BUBUNGTON STMET, 



Alto turn fmigfine iriiw fff 
COCKS^S MUSICAL MISCELLANY. 

410. size, No. 1, to be continaed montblj, price 2d., stainped 3d. 
On the Ist of October was publulied the first number of this Miscellany, containing, 
^" three pieces of vocal mnsic, literary urtidea, musical intelligfoce, scraps, anecdotes, 

No. 2, for NoYember, price 2d., stamped 3d. 
:— Qhe Ibr tiiree toIom; *' WIub whisp'ring windi Mudi bf Pw O wn w ai, mt- 
ranged by Czemy — Movement from Hayilii'» lltli Grand Sympathy — The Use of Music ia 
Dmne Worship— -Cathedral Uitpuiiifts — ^iationai Concerts — Sk^ches at Home and Abroad— 
Bilwapwt of ito awnth-^A Wwr Song by Bw Coofc^The Mitct^t Aflmm. 

No. 3, for December, price 2d., stamped 3d. 
Contflat*: — ^Moaic: Sanctns, Dr. Croft, for foor Toioes ; Bishop Heber's Miaaionaxj Hymn, 
fbrfbvr vden, by John Bishop ; Psalm, three voloes, by Dr. W. Hayes — Notien to Oor* 

rcifKindrnta — ^The Influence of Music upon the Condition of the People— Old Church Music 
and l>r. Tye — Performance of Ancient Sacred Music at Windsor — Boston Organ — Sketches 
at Home and Abroad — The Poor Composer — a Street Concert — The Songs of one's ' 
Hm— Betwwpect of the Month— The Temple of Peace : a Song— The Editor'e , 



COCKS'S MUSICAL ALMANAC. 

For 1851. 8vo., Is. 
Of the almanack for 1850 the literary Gtaetie said — "We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend It A capital almanac— nil sorts of inrormation re5|>ecting musicians, concerts, &c., 
and aa mndi entertaining reading aa might be stretched into • histoqr." The pnaant 
wffl 1» fttml nvoiar toito pielMBm ill aU 




Ost^ Printar, Hart 8tn«t, BtoomsbuiT. 



UKDBB THB BSBEaAL PJTMOJfJOB OF BJLB, PUNCB JLBBBT, 

LABITZKTS "GRAND QUADRILLE OF ALL HATIOH&" 

IfofooA tt t)it §xs6i J^(tin(l Cnmii, Wxt Jttojtstq'H ^Imrin. 

I OR AND QUADRfLLE OP ALL NATIOKS." dedicated by ippcial perm 
pofimned under tbe direction of the Compoaei.br the entire Orchcitra of t 
fi tbitJMt LM Oa«te(aaid« tt*4kMtlMl of lb. WaddeU), the Band of 
tfoBor Mv. MiM),ttaBHidorawl«MiirFMlltarOiurda (under the direc 



"THE ORAKD QUADRfLLE OP ALL NATIOKS.;; dedicated by ippcial permiwion to H.R.II. Pmixcz Albeit, Mi 

the Grand National Concert!, the Bud 
r the (Irrn 'irlitT Guard*, (under the dim- 

m«u^ m,^ ... . .. . ("""l" direction of Mr Boo«de), a Corpa of BritiiS 

Military 8td« Drnnu, the En^Mi Chonu, and the Chorltters of the it' ^'in c'hapcl Royal. 

iRBOOVCnov : M PWv---NaUaul AIn. M J^pir*— The Ru»»iju> NatirmaJ Hymn, with Variation*. 3rd Fintt- 

MMMtm Ibin^wl^TaM^^ Henri Quartre." and " Yankee Dc^dle," with Variatiani 

^'^JpJi^l^S^ ^^&^^r^ XMl^ " ^'f'" "^ •«»'« Doodle," Gmua 



rmUMBMMM TO RIR MOn OEACIOUl lUlHTT THB QUEEN. 



i^MHf^brfo /Sb20, 4«. Pianqforie Duels, 6*. Grow J Orchestra, 8s.; and for a 



B«U's laiii. 



OPINIONS 

ITtli. 



«'Tba Omd QuMlrtlto af All MaUoiu,' 
dadkatad bsr^parial panriMfan t» H.R.H 

antlfB aw h a rtra of theae eoneerta, fte, 
' a g g ia ga to of fautramentation and 



OP THE 
iikh. 



compoeM and 
Prince Albert, 
night by the 
. TlUianor- 

_ produced a 

Telameof lound to which the waU« even of tnli mighty 
thaatre were hardly equal ; but the general effect waa mad 
and Impoalng to a degree. The Grand Finale lntrodace<l 
" Rule Brlunnla," " Auld Lang Syne," "St. Patrick * Day." 
" Yankee I><MKlle," " Vire Henri Uuarte " thi- Ruislan and 
Austrian Ilynini, by the fimr band*, iiiid tli.- Kiul ii>'i ,nnd 
Genriaii Clioru*. The»c vari(jm airi, in rnnibinati n, were 
pt-rfiirmed with faultle»i .ircuracy by the nniner<iu» Arn,y of 
musicians employed upon thetn.and the encort-s a« .iriii'<l to 
the »olo« were frequent and cnt>iu<il&stic The National 
Anthem, nf coune, carried the palm; iu mighty strain* 
being received lif tlw aaiitaaa irith liw otBMl kfollf and 
eothutiasm. 

"Brit&iuila/' Nowember 16th. 
Ths Gbanh NAT10V4L CoNCLKTs. — Lihilrky'i new 
oompooition. "Tlie Grand U'Jivlrille of All Natioons." w.ts 
performed for t>u- first time la^t \V»-<lnesday night, under tin' 
direction of th( r iniiuMT with decided tucceia. Itiadedi- 
cated, by ipecial iitrmiaiion. to Prince Atb"-rt. The effect of 
the combined orchettra waa impoiing : i>ut although in the 
fofUi there waaauch a braxen climax, Labtt^ky * *kill In the 
ONUWaBmha tiaataMat of the thome* of diver* national 
aiiairaa ao >— MiMiMa tfeat aoaaa my, very clever cflecu 
waredieited. TbaaMBMrfovMAthaeaniaaOTlualBter- 
woven various aiA|acla la qidt* auatarif. Tha iaatrauien- 
tation I* full of point, piquancy, and variety. Tha vaiT In- 
geniou* mode of employing the vdoea in this QnadiiUe {« 
altogether novel and told powerfully. Labitxky conducted 
the performance with the greatest tact ; he ii quiet and self- 
pr>i»t's«fd, and obtain* precision without resorting to violent 
gi-sti( ulntii.ns or grotesque pantomime. The (iuadrillc wa* 
enthuMA-sticAlly re<reived ; the chierinR at the close was 
vehement; ttu' Fin.ilr w.n L-nciiriil, and L:itii!/ky was caUad 
for. The IJuadrille will Ik;, no doubt, ver> popular. . . . 
After the Serenata, the very clever and animated (JuadriUe 
of Labltiky was repeated, and cnr irt-d with a tremendoui 
loyal outbreak of the whole house. Tl.e Duke of WellinKtun 
was recognised in the boxes and loudJy cheered. The house 
ViaCMWded to excess. 

" DaUy Newn," NoTember 14th. 

The Grand Natio!«al Cos< frti.— The attraction of 
last night'K perforrnanre wan a " Grand (JuadriUe of ail Na- 
tions." Thi» piece railed into action all the resource* of the 
establishment. The regular orchestra was reinforced by 
three military hand*— those of the Kirst Life Guards, the 
Orenadkr Guards, and the Scots Pmilier Guards ; there was. 
■MfaoveTi a corps of military »idc-druiiu. In addition to all 
tllla,thaM waa aa Eoclish chorus, and even the clioir of the 
Mf of Pnuata'a Ck^el waa pressed into the service. Wo 
wvrtal alaailo ndaiwand bow the vocal troops were to bo 
MM^oyad to ■ aaaMOa: tnt Ihojr wan taniitoiulr aad 
•HiactlTdTlBtraAMad. Tkaplaoawaaa maSar of natkod 
tunes and flragmenta of tunet, so nrahifMona wd foUowlnff 
each other in such rapid ■ueoeaakm, that wa are onabla to 
remember a tithe of them. Among other things, the 
National Austrian Hymn (Haydn's "(iod savethe Emperor,") 
was sung hy the German Chorus ; "(iod rave the Queen," and 
" Rule Britannia," were sung hy the wliole choristers, Ger- 
man and English, with such a itornj of braxen accompani- 
ment, that It required brazen c.-jrs lu i in^iure the hurricane of 
»ouod. There waa, mmeover, " Yankee DoodUraad Scotch, 



PBBSS : 

h ttdudlea wava 



introduced, sometbDet 



lantally. The eff^ect of the whci« 
taaiy; and the most aproBiem 



tint tba derloa waa completely aucccssfaL 
" Era/' November 17th. 

On Wednesday evening, LaKiiiky s " Grand QnadriHe n< 
all Nations" was produced, the announcement of whic!i tJlec 
the house to overtlowin;?. The Quadrille is r.ither a foiaji- 
lation than a c rnin.^iiion, but tntwt cleverly construct ri. 
introducing the national air« of the different cf.ijntries,*hi<-t 
are ingeniously woven together; «litl>t ;.lt. rnafely (Toeii 
and instrumental) the themes progress to a Grand Fuutc,ia 
which a perfect hurricaaa af aooad !• aAWtad* aad aa and 
measure of appUate. 

" Bumin«r," Nowember 10th. 

Hrr Majcstt's Thxatkx. — Among the novelticfl intrs- 

duccd into the Grand National Concerts, avery strikinf ooe, 
which ha* very much taken the public, has been a cotnposi 
tion by Labitxky. called " The Gr.ind (luadrillo of All Ks 
tions," The piece is a medley of national airs, the must 
pn inin. nt b. it i.- ■ H .Ie Britannia," "God save theUurtn,* 
ibe Austrian and Ku^sian National Hymns, "Vive Herji 
• Ju irtre," and •• Vankcc noodle," with other melodies of 
varioua countries interspersed. It is a strange compo«ilioa, 
bat not laai attractive than strange ; and the public, on each 
ora aa ten of it* being performed aince Wedneaday nMit, have 
baHowadapon tt &» naal imaqMlfMtf in>£aaS»mti Iha 
bfloae kaa baoa erowdad in avery part. 

" Illantrated lK>ndon Newa/' Now. ICtth. 

" The Grand Quadrille of All Nations" by the popular 
Labitxky, dedicated, by special permlsson, to Price Albert. 
This formidable annniinceiiieat led to a general opinion that 
there w<iuld t>e a •• stunning " quadrille, full of noise aad 
fury; but this anticipation was not at all realised: for »1- 
though the fortissimo was more remarkable than at the or- 
dln.iry concerts, the Quadrille is scored with the coBStaa- 
niate skill of a musician, and is particularly free from rulfir 
clap -trap, indeed, in form, the work might almost be 
daamad al aaal c l , if ih* mwlata wHl permit us to tise the 
tem ftr danea nnaia. uMtsky baa etaooen a certain db»- 
ber of national airs of RoaalB, AmttU, Fiaooa^ 
England, tee., and theae metodlaa, eompraaaed i 
densed, are combined moat ftUdtously in thIom 
the subject being sometlinea awwded to the dUMoa, thsa 
assigned to nnf,]f Instruments, with Tarlatleiw, and aU- 
mately all the subjefts progress in contrary motiea, la tw^ 
four, and six-eight time, vocally and instnimentally. vitb 
astounding and soul-stirring power. Of course, when the 
whole body of players and singers cime in at the last in t.^ie 
interwoven themes, the climax was overwhelming. The ft- 
neral treatment was thoroughly mu«lci.m -like iti-ri niou* aad 
effective, tlie only point of i bjiribin hoin;,'. rtiap*. tie 
placing of " Yankee l)oo<lle " an.i '• (Jixl Save the Queeo 
in Juxta-position, which some of the promenade '"pitt:^- ' 
reacnted veiy loyally, if att very reasonably. But the fof- 
Btr hM baaa letnoved to anotker position. The Gnod 
Rnala <tte laai dgort) waa rspttwualy encored, and the 
dodlns noranant waa lepaaSad, LaMtsky waa iliaiiiMi 
aumad^ for a apeoial oratloii, wUeb ha richly raoitad. Bk 
mode of conducting the Quadrlllei and. Indeed, alt tta writ 
that come* under nis baton, la bayoad all pralae. UlttMk 
the slighest affectation in his manner, and without anyjy*. 
nastic exercises, he keeps the raassee. Uke oaa iostruoicBt. 
completely under control, and no artillery practice cealdte 
more precise and certain than the attack of the plamn * 
the conductor's beat {Stt tkiri pmgt ^ 
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tbm woKm, ^>tlih an wccomy— i—nat for the orgm or giMMHarf . I.arve foUo siae 
Th«s« editions wlU be found more edvm&tMrMne than any other, for the bold- 
neas of the enpraTlnc will enable ttreo or How peraona to read from one copy 



HANBEL'S MSSSSIAH, FROM MOZARTS SCOBE. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. IHs. 

Tbii hapidwmc edition of 7%e Meuiah may be regarded as a ccnteoary moaumeot to the fame ui 
HAjroKi^iMoejl jolt one Inadrad yean after the first appearance of fbat gnaleit of the perfomi- 

am-cs of iVr fir-t of masters. T>unn» all those years tlic t-sfirnfitinn in whirh the matchlet^.'i work 
is belt! has bfeii only iucr<m^in^. Mr. Jofi.n BiHUOPli4U{>rtNluc4^tlie Orntoriu with hiauaual diligence 
and ability, giving the whole vocsd score ; aad combining in the .Vccompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte the instrumental effieota of iiAKOKl.'s origiaal leoce with the additions made by Mozart. 
Scriptural refereacea era, i« tikb wSidam only, w&A tt«NghiO«t^a feattue which will render it 
mm H-iTPiTtiM f (o tlie pioiie and demit. 




A TSBT BBAimFUL POBTBAIT OF HANDEL. 4^ 

MAXBEL'B ISRAEL IN EQYFT. 

BT JOHN BISHOP. 15s. 

The effect of Hanuei/s compositions never wears out : (hey are written for all time. In pre- 
paring tbia editioa of the abo?e great work, besides several printed copiea of the aoore, lue was 
made of a fliwold nnniiaeript, flill aoore, in the posseadoD oftlie pobUiherB ; referaiee was aJto made 

to the oriff'uKil .>ic(ire, and to a MS. score in the library of thr British Mu.-i um. The vocal pnrts. nrp 
jfiven complete, and the effccta of the instnuDcutal parts are given in the Pianoforte and Organ 
imcnt. 

HAVBEL'S SAMSOir. 

BY JOHX BISHOP. 159. 

Like the rest of this very handsome series of the works of Hakdel, the work mentioned above 
has been treated with the greatest care , no pains have been spared by the publishers to moke tbi" 
edition worthy of the master, and to uuite beauty with (ciiiioiuy iu |>riee. Here arc 218 pagea it 
music, beaatihUiy and boldly printed, for tifteea shilliitg» — rather uorc than fourteen folio pagea ul 
tlie ooiii|ioeitioii of the fint of nuutera for one abSitog! 

HANDEL'S JUDAS MACCABiEnS. 
BT JOHN BISHOP. 15s. 

Hie object of tiie publishers in this series of the works of Hanuil was to set before the publii- 
at a raHonable price oomct and baodaoioe e(Mpiea of tbe Oratorioe of that distioguiabed compoeer— the 
glory of tbe EitgUah aeboot. They fbel indeHed to tlw talaated editor for the efidcn^ nitit wbMi 

he has carried out his part in this Jesicn. and believe tint few nmilar worin have been Mibmittcd 
to the public better deserving their full approbation. 
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SIZE — continued. 

HAHD£L*S ACIS AND GALATEA. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. 12s. 

TIm MciM of thA mvkiof UAifi>Bi««ditad bjrMr. lorn BuHor, have piaied tlimi^ theodtil 
of critidm wtthovt say detrimeat— Imt, on tiie eoBtruy , • eonftdenble MeeMMm— to a« mputatioa 

for indMtn', juilirmrnt, niu^ f-WW. wliirli the an aiigrr had ])rcvioM.Hly oldRiucd. Tbe ftdmirers of the 
grot muter will find in this oiition of his beautiful Sereiuta, JcU and Galatea, ail the/ am drare; , 
tl»ioai«i»pndaoed«ithMf«pdoait^^ | 

HANDEL'S FQUE COEOXATION ANTHEMS. i 

BY JOHN BISHOP. lU. ' I 

Tlese ire the Anthnns eoinpo«ed by Haxvel for coromtian of Oiomov IT. IV tetn | 
from which this tdition has been pn'narcJ is n niatrriinccnt MS., in the handwriting of CuBisropait , 
Smith, Handel's amaiiuensis, which formerly belonged to the libraiy of GsoftOE HI., butiiat 
preaat the property of the jmbHaho*. Tbework U pra&eodiiitli tteiHMcmaad jn^^ : 
diatiiipiU«atliwMriMortli»«ork»of Haminu. 



HANDEL'S DETIIN6EN " TE DEUIL" 

BT JOHN BISHOP. \U. 

Of all the version^ of this ancient and beautiful hymn — whether by Handel (who wrote lerersD, 
or tj otiwr authora— Uiia, Tk* DettiMffm Tg Demm, is, probablj in the opinion of all, the moit 
beantiftal — the nort anUime. Tlie prioe of fUa edition of the matcMeaa aeoira ia aeeadiB^ low. 

whcu i( is rousidered that it is handsomely and coin cflv juinftil from newly engraved folio pUtei 
after the most diUgent editorial reviaioD. The score was compared with original manoKript, 
wUdi i» in BaddBghni Pkhn. 

HAYDN'S CREATION. 
JOHN BISHOP. 15i. 

Una, «M of flio fineat of Hatdn's prodnetions. is adapted and aimnged vpoii ilo «>»« phi as 

the ?crir* of TIandel's works hy the same jmirtised hand. The Voral Score is given complete, — the 
versiou follo\»od being that whicli was* used at the Royal Festival ia Westminster Abbey; the 
0i|9D and Pianoforto Acoompmniments, without being involved in needless intricacy, give a fiur 
repreaentation of th« effiset of the initmiiiental parta. Tho Alto and Tenor parta an giicn m tiw 6 
clef, as more agreeable to anatewt. 



Mr. Brakam has l>pi'n plrasi-d to write to Mmrs CocKi and Co., and ezprest an oplnioiUI 
mcriu of this cdiUon of tb« U**Hak and Hatdx's CrtaHmt as arraaigHl Mr. JoBM Biaao*:— 

A ft«r th« aaat aaicful penital of tha two Orato r ies the JTasiM aoid the CrmUm anan^edtjr Mr. Jon 
Biaaor, wbteh you were •« kind to present me with, I eannat wtttaksM nqr slnotn acknowl«dgin«nt for tlw 



baaeflt eenfRftd on tlw mutieal world in general by »« adastnUa a ^blleattoa. t%» mrrangtwuMt u tk* ttti I 



Tha ecehcsifal points are mnut Actnimtdy takrn up, and presented In Mdeara lifrhi that tb« musl* 
I aan Mlly annaala all thi- b autir* of the sublime original. 

' I am, geniiaaaen, jrouc oMiaat sarraat. JOHN BRAUAlf i 

Stwfc a Mtfi and pcaetkal aMftsrity reoommeadatwy of this untgua aditloa a— as Uttk aaoHneat. j 

HAYDN'S SEASONS i 

CLEMEN! I. 31s. ' 

The world wHl never weaiy of ttla beaotifbl production of Hatvk's ; while the seasons eontinae 
t< mil Tlif SrnjioHt will be performed , fo recommend the work to public nntiw can nc\cr be 
wueatonaiU. Thia edition ia by Muzio Clementi, adapted for Voicca and Pianoforte, and it { 
difltingaiaheA for eocTaetneH ; tlie platea an handaonely engraved. 

BEETHOVEITS MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

WITH ENGLISH WORDS, BY JOSEPH WARRKN. 12s. 

This tdition of the Oratorio of Tk/i Mount of Olivet, which is allowed to be BeKTnuvEM'a eh^- 
Mature, is universally n])piccia(cd. Tlic Knpli^h words, wbioh an iMIhl^ adipl H to the aWK; 
have been jodieiooaly selected from the liol^ Script ares. ^ 
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OATHEDKAL ANDJHDBOH 10816. 

3}ktktk'& %mk of Camuiou Braiitr 

FOB YOIGES IN UNISON. BT B. JAKB8. 8?o. Ss. 

This is the famous Bofk^ rrf Common Prater Nolfd, which was rotnpilcJ frDin tl i I .->(in Service 
hy " JoHK Mabbecke," aiid printed by Graftom in 1550. The Editor has UjI-uw.iI a cojijr of 
the above dirta pmerred in the Cambridge rni\ <>rsity Library making only such alterations as 
the pceaeat tmi^eaient of the prayer-book, modem innovations in orthography, and such other 
owtten rendered Beeeweiy. Tiun is an Organ Accompaniment to be owd or not according as 

St. 3ini]rt's Cilinttntt of Cstfitbrol J&asrt. 

EDTTEl) BT JOSEPH WABBBN. 8 vols, eitn Unrge Mo, JM 8«. 

The attention of all the lovers of the Service* of the Church is inrit^ to this magnificent reprint 
at the moet leanrkaUe of the oU cieaaic colleetioot of Sacred Hviiei. The valoe S[ Uiie edition ie 
nateUlj enliraeed bf iddilioBel Servieea tDd Anfhenu, the of Br. Borer, of dw 

composers, tofjetli< r with an Accoinpnnimciit for the Orjrau. No jmi s Ih m icvn spared to render 
it conect, and no outlay haa been withh<>]d that roald contribute to its perfection and beaoty. 

€im's ^salmoiit;. 

4 Tols. 4to. each 9i., or in 12 parU, each Sa. 

This hn? long been much esleemw^ n<5 a Standard Collection of Psalms, Hnnns, ami Aufhcni-*, and of 
Single and Double Chants, arranged for Voices with Accompaniments for the Organ or i'lanoforte. 
The words selected for the tunes are those in most general estimation amoD^ Christian worshippers 
at all denominations. The amageneDtt are clever and creditable to the eeimOB of the adapter. 

JitvXi Mmmi anit fotniog $mm of t^t 

Cljnrrlj of €ngliinJi. 

AND ALL UIS C£L£BRAT£D ANTHEMS. A NEW EDITION. WITH AN ACCOM- 
PANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR PUNOFORTB. 

BT B. STUBOES. t volt, whole cloth, hoards, each £1 la. 

Unlimited pains ha\r L >-n taken to rcndertliia splendid work worthy the reputation of the great cotapOMr. 

Eiiig'0 (C J 3fiornnig k Coining $tmtB io A, F, ^ d. 

EDITBD BT J. WARREN. 8 Nambent. from 2a. to 4s. each. 

neee lervieet art printed from manuscripts in the po M ce wo n ef the Bdttor, whcee rcpotattea as 

a <-ompo9er and arranger of Church Music is now so well ettablished. The ^r^ateft care has 
been employed in ensuring the correct engraving of the pl^ea» which it is presumed will be found 
free ftoB «n«r. The aerriee is D wae net er bdme printed. 



iW.) Jllnrtimg nnJi d^nniiiig $mm m B flot 

EDITED BY JOHN BISHOP. Ta. 

This is a noble production, the iicrvic-es cumpuM.^ in B fiat by \ViixiAll Kisu as early as the 
year 1668. It has never before been printed* ud ie now pradneed with alt the CHeandtaknt 
which dietiBfiuah the judicious Editor. 

f inrr'B (Dot Mriktt Ipsalms, 

4 Yoicea. 12a. 

These F^lm and ITymn Tunes are arranged in wore for two, three, or four voices, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Kanoforte. llicy are newly harmonieed and adapted for geocral 
use, the worde bcrag prindpalfy from Tatb and BkABT'a Tcntoa. 
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JUjifrtoriiini Hlusirir 5lntii)iiir. 

A Miscm^Eors colle( tion of classical compositions B¥ THl 

GREATEST MASTKllS OF GERMANY, ITALY, &c. 
Carefully edited by J. WABREN and J. BISHOP, in 2 parta. 6s. and 8a. 

It ii to Im regnrtted, tluit the reallj noUe prodoetiont, whidi tlMM mmhen eontaiii, in Ml 

bett< r ktKiwu to the boilv of mu-lLul proft^'ors. A fii'<iiiot>t n-fcn'tirc to (hf cliri^tc dastical fctj!e 
of the old nuiten would uot be without it« due effect in corrertiRg the ti*tc and repieMiii^ thit 
(oideiMy to mntrieuMU ornament which w hut too pwT ri t a t in this oay. 

lliuioiiii'ii ?tnhnt ittfltrr. 

(LATIN AND KNGLISH WORDS). 15Y JOSEPH WARREN. 12s. 

to deference to the consciculious scrupkit of mauy who object to the old Latin hymn — appro- 
priate word* lelectMl from the Scriptnres have beni wlapted to Rowiiu'i Mmtc. While th^ 
no ilcRoif-nnr niiiiht he i-uniplaiiu-il uf hy aiiv, thf oriErinnl Ijitin words are also srorr d thruiiulnirt 
Inliniic paitu Lave bc«u Ukeu both hy Editors and Fubliaben, in their eudeavoora to adapt tlus 
spl( laliil ( omposition of Bmsui to tlM tattos ct til fttlkt, to woim tUa adtlmi la pecM at the 
aature of thing* admita. 

€it (Driitr of t^t Soilq $ttm bt) CitlliEi. 

KdHted I9 JOHN BISHOP. Clotk, biMnb, gUt edgM, (*. 

To llif ln\ (T» of Church Moaic, the reprint of this n inarVaWf wnrk. cannot be othcrwTse than 
wdeonie — whether oooaidered merely in the light uf au hi>t(inral umuuineut, or r^arded aa a 
miwieil diaiie. The Editor has exercised his umiaJ care and jiul^meut in arranging the score, and 

Eviding from recondite Donroes, (in whirh tiurk he has had the frieodlj aid of the Editor of 
vce's Cathedral Music) such historical detail as might be interesting to the reader. The work 
whitfc ia printad in Maek and red, wfli abo he famd to feaa ahyat qpeda— a of typogmMwl «t 



WORKS ON OHANTING, &c. 

WSlBxme^ €f>unttt*it ^mUt^BiUtt^ 

CX>NTAININO THE CANTICLBS AND PSALMS. POINTED FOR CHANTING— WITB 

873 CHANTS. 

1 vol. 'ito. 58., or 34 N08. at 2d. each. 
Tlia vbhnne complete emitatat, aa well u the Ontidei, tlie whak FnRer. m appotigaad kt 

morning and evcuing ?ifTvir( tliroughont the month— with points to assist thoae in chanting who 
ure unacquainted with tiie uiuiiiod. The in»tructions at the beginning of the work embrace a Ineid 
exposition of the nature of a chant, with ru]o« for reciting and singing, which cannot &il to make 
the subject easy to all. With the line old chants so long used in our Callicdral Scr> ic<-», .w in- 
termingled many origiual specimens, the composition of the tdtultd Kditor uud uumtruu* cod- 
trilmtors. 

WimnC^ iappenlit): to CimxUt*^ j|atai««ttaie« 

4 parts at 2d. each. 
" Theiie four parts contain the whole of the Morning titi Eveaung nrajen chmnied, as performed 
in the Cathedral Service— and form an indisiwnsable seqiui to the Glmmta't Mm»d'€hmie.hf1^ 

same Author. The favourable ref r ]ition which the work jnst named 1ms met with in all ijuart.-^ 
renders it quite unnecessary to say miything in its praise. The credit of thai work la fuJly Buun- 
taiiicd by th'-sc additional sheets, which are handsomely got up, and cchflrit care and correctnt* 
thronghout. If we tbou{rht it necessarj to add ai^jrthing to the abofa rattark% it would be to nil 
attention to the mnarVably low price at wMtA the whole aeriea it itmed— which a» there is noihinf 
tn (Ifsiilcratc in the sty!c in wh'uh it i'^ prodnccil may be l'«)krJ npon .'ts ini<- of tliu '•ymjilom* eft 
period iu the histor>' of <>oci(;tv in which talent and capiud are combined to diffuse inteUigeDce 
amontrrt all clasMs. By all who admin thaasrvioes of the < ' ~ ' 



church, the opportmify wiH be 
eouied of poMcssioir themselves of those serneaa at so naaoaaUa a nto," 
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Imm's^ Kulrsi for Cbmuuiff* 

Part I. 8d. 

Thst nothing mieht be wanting to promote the nseMneu of the Chanter's Jlaud-Ouide the 
FtHtor of that work coni])ilrf] and nrranged the prpsrnt umiiiial containing directions amply suffi- 
cient for the full nnderstsnding of the Services of the Church. The paUie have hid abnodaiit 
opportunftiw of judging of Blr. WAitiwN'g csfMbflitiet fear the toik hu mnfertakwi, ind it It 
sofflcMBt to mj that the present little wor\- will not discmlit his teoatr «flbrla. 

Part IT. 8(1. 

This aeoond nart of llis Smlgf eoataiiM the order of pcTfarming the Services in Cathedrals nnd 
CoDe^ate Chnrcbee, and in eonjaiiclum with lite former part, embracce all that is necessary to tlic 
subject. In the prcfncf will be found some recondite information, which proves tlie Editor's patient 
ree«arch amongit dustv tomes. The appearance of thete little booka, leavea no excoae for iguorance 
Kapediiig the interaCuig mattons opon vrhich thsy treat. 

Wumn*^ CaterftisJm of Clu^^^MnQuxs for tiK i^au^;* 

APPENDIX TO THB SAMS. In eM>h. 

TLe objects of these two little books is to eiplaiii nud illnstrate the approved method of Wil- 
HEUi and Mainxek for teaching singing to classes. This method is adapted cither for adults or 
for children. Nothing can exoml the simplieify with which the minutort detub cf iiiltntCtio& in 
the seieiiee are here laid down. \\] wIuj are enlarged witli the ediu-ation of youug persons, and who 
are at the same tijuie gillcil with urdiuai^ gw)*] sense, may with the aid of these little works alone 
effectually qualify themselves to train their pupils in the practice of vocal music. The Appendix 
OQDtaiiu several pieces fat pi«otioe» orupiial and adectcd: among whidi it m f^"**"*" Carol, an 
o^mI composition, wbidi at the ormnaiy rate at wUeh uioaie U vM, is vahn for the prioe ol 

Wintmx*iS (Btxt jgutOirtli ^ntQtbM €baxM. 

Ss. 

This collection contains all the favourite old single and double Chants. In a<lditioii wc have 
also fift^Ti oriicinal chants the |»ro<lnetion of the Editor, and a talented friend whose name is not 
given. The whole liea in a small cnmpaM (pocket cize), and will oo doubt prove an acMptahie 
Irite to all the loven «r Ghtttlfum. 

CLEMENXrS COLLECTION OF 851 GLEES, 
CATCHES, CANONS, &c 

FotuT vols. 4to. 78. 6d. each. 

This is the mo?t extensive rulleefion of these eharneti ristic national eonijmitions. The 1 n ' r- uf 
this succies of music will tiud the present ihe most available vade mecum, as it contains utouiy ail 
tiM Oleeep fte., wUdt an wuUj miig, 

HORSLETS VOCAL HARMONY; 

JN VNRirjLLSD COLLSCTION OF OLEES AND MJBRIGJLS. 

Six large folio vols. ISs. each. 
EogliahnieQ |eoeraIly shooUl ftatioDite a work like tbit— devoted to the illuitratum of that i^le 
which Mooe is aaid to be eharaeterittie of the country. This, the meet magnifloent work of its ktod 

in existence, owes its hirth to the influence of the f'jilch C'luh. to (he memhers of whieli society it is 
dedicated. Nothing can be Juore pleasant to the eye than the bold dear style in which the plates 



ETANS'S CELEBRA'l EI) COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

151. 
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THE TYROLERE HRIX)DI£S. 

Vwcc vols, folio, 151. eaoh. 

These are the mounUia mchxlaj of the Tyrol, as they were mptiiroujdy listened to when sung 
by the Tyrokw; family, the Rainem. The German words arc retained ; while, also, Eofdisk 
imitations of thr srvtnii fJiTiiinn j^oiiics arc given — the author of the Kii^rlirih wor«is bciug the 
Mr. KA.TI.T. This edition bears the recorded approval of the gifted iodividuols compoiisj tiiu 
tiaSif, witit tlie antogr^h signatme of Mch «f IM 1 



Albreohtsberger's Themtieal WorkB, 

TKASrSLATED PROM THB GkRMaN, BY AEXOLD MERRICK. 
Second editiou, two vols. 8vo. £2 2s. 

These volumes, hj the master of Bektuuyek, and published under the highest patroiUKe, 
contain the moft perfect eonrite of instruction in the principletof Thorough Baas, Harmonj, ke., 
whidi hM yet appMnd, and aunerMde to a great extent the Baowiij of a liiing tceober. The 
Moml vdfame b atinfy ocw yiwi with ennple^ ; and the pren luw been andttoot fai qieakiog 
Hell of the LiwUdttU* Ctbe first Ti i i -i iiiun whirh ha.s appeared in Ei^Mi) b «awcMtei. 

Cherubini*B Theoretical Works. 

Translatfo nv J. A. HAMILTON. 2 vols. Svo. second edition, £1 lis. 6(1. 

This course of Counterpoint and Fugne is well known a& a >tAi)dard work in the theory' of t^ 
science of music. The importance of theory cannot bo too strongly urged upon the performer. 
This is the work which is recogniml by the Conservatory of Music at Puis as the basis of the 
studies of the pupils in composition. Trir trantlation is executed with Mr. Haviltok's uaoal lam 
and daumess. 

Czemy's School of Practical Compositioii. 
1ea:j8lat£I> a^d EuntD uv JOHN BISHOP. 
Three Tolt. Op. 600, Meh £1 lis. 6d. 

This work is intended for those who are already acquainted with Tliorough Boss, Harmony, 
Couiterpoiiitk &c., and skillfully developes the art of Composition in all its varietiea, together wift 
the art of Instrumentation, of which numeroos models are given so as to obviate the neocati^ of 

purcbaHing ripn&ive scores, which are &cc|tR'iitIv bcvoml the studrnt's meuju. Mr. BttBOfte 

added a vnhwblc memoir of CzERxy.— A rf)KrU.\lf OF CZKllNY. 8s. 

Ealkbreuner'B Treatise on Harmony for the Pianut 

Transi..\tei) by K. I.INCOLN COCKS. 128. 

The peculiarity of thit^i ^To^k of Kai krrenmer is itn eminently practical dunraeter— AfMM of 
techiiicftlity, — and its prniliar ad.Tptation to the use of tlie student of the Piano. Thr trnr^la'.!-^!! 
gives the sense of the original with neatuens and etlcci : as to the merits of that origioal it u unpossioie 
toaalinate lo» IngUij the talcak andio^gDMiit «f the gifted anlliar. 

Fterat^t Musical Stenography. 

Translated bv R. LINCOLN COCKS. Ss. 

Ike obneot of this tpim it oot to taperaede the mode of notetaon ia ordinaiy nae. hot to afad 
die moflieai traaaeriber ^oae ftcOitieairltidi tbe Ranend atoi^kandjaiiter pOMM^ Tkb 



appropriately dedieates thewoik to pwfeMow and «im(aiin^ vlio vfll find 

bj his useful labours. 

Hiemitz's Method for Musical Instruments used in a 

Military Band. 
Traksiatxd by a. MERRICK. £1 Is. 

This work contains a complete scries of iustructions for all instrumeuts in use in militarr banAi 
fkom the paeodo to the mhideide, aad contains many uscfiil suggestious, which, while thqr 
neeeaMry to theleanMi; ifU be Ibud to be eneedingly useful by teadiefs. It nay in tet be «qB' 
$idi red as a compedBoitt Ubmy of inatnutioiiia for Wind inatnnQentab mmI dMwld be in tbe F 
all band-masters. 
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BERTTNTS CELEBTIATED ArETTTOD FOR THE PIANO. 

Transl&tea by JAMBS CXUiBKX. I voL folio, £1 lis. 64. 

nil work, whidi n M wdl faiowB on Continent as in this country, is as oomplete and per- 

feet a book of iiistmction BS ran be ofTcred iu tlic notice nf the .^tudi'nt. It il 8imUflll4f IWOnr 

meaded to .ail vho appreciate the taleots aad expcrieoce of such aa aullior. 

GZEBNT'S BOYAIi PIAKOK)BTE SCHOOL. 

4 vol*, taxf foUa, boards. Op. boo, each Ml lis. 9d, 

Tbis very remarkable work — irrrat in every rcspcf^^, wbr thcr the importance of the snbject be con- 
sidered, the amount of time aud labour bestowed 'ipon iU execution, or the uuivtrsul patronage 
which it has elicited— is dedicated to Her Mnjesty the Queen, by whom it has been received with 
much &Toar and approbitioa. It oompriaet the aiiMiaed experience of the anthcHr'B lone life^ both aa 
a practitioB«r and tMehn*. The anpplementary volume (priee 1S«.> eontatns mity-fbor Exere!KS 
selected frurn the works of fbc grrrat nia.stcrs ; which merit the Pianists iiidefndgablc npplicntion, 
N.B. The Fourth Volume is of great value as in it the author lays do\sn the " art of playing" the 
Pianoforte Works of the ancient and modem masters, whose compositions he analyses in detlU 
with the niinu(cttctitiieism,affoirdiagelearaiid Indd inatmctioiM fiw their gmoebil end eifpwriw 
performance. 

CZERNY'S SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSI, SIXTY STUDIES 
ON BRAVURA PLAYING. 

£1 la., or in 4 Book*, 7m. ••ch. 

It if toperflBona to tiny anything of the merito of Caki. Ceun r aa « 

as a sacces*fal instnictor. The student will find in these Sixty S' 
refinement of execution, with the fingering marked where necessary. 



ipedally 
all the moat modem 



CZEENY*S PEKFBCr PIANIST. 

1 ToL folio, 370 paveSf iBl 11a. 9d.| or in Books at Tariotui prices. 

A mcMit valuable collection of exernaee for performnik iododingthoee of erery grade of difficulty, 
fh>m pieces suited to the little hands of very young peilorBiei^ to radi at require in their execution 
the most arcninpiiiihi'd skill. The tdcnt and llboiir wludk thCM Mvecil WOgftl of M. CltBlIT hnTO 

called into exercise are almost beyond belief. 

HAMILTON'S MODEBN INSTRUCTION BOOK POE THE 

PIANOFOBTB. 

Elffhteentli edition, fltaterved and Tmpi'ii i ed, fiollo, 4S. 

Containinp all the requisite Phecepts nml Ky A^f^T■Eson ihc Ki pimkxts op Mrsic, 
Fingering, frc. ; and illustrated bj' Sixtj-nnc PitKixDKs, Favoiiritk Aibs, Sixty-eight 
Exercises finofhkd by C. Czerny, Twelve Chants, the Christian's Pilgrim's Smg, **! 
will arise," " Eve'o Lamciitatioii," and Baukkr's " Weep not for nic." 

" No work of modem date eiyoys such unbounded popularity amongst schools and teachers aa tiie 
dwre "nrtor, whether aa regards the material, the quantity, or the price." 

" For school 'i r!n'ng it will be found absolutely invaluable. TBacheia hj ila lid iriU ha amUad 
to guide their pupila along with rapid and certain excellence." 

"The eiampuaare MimraUe thnrnghoot'irholty fkce from mmeaaing difBenkiei.*'— Chwf 

"The plan of this truly admirable work is in the hiphcst degree masterly." 
" Thiii work is cU'nrly » riltru and intdliL'iMe to the most OrdinaiJ capaeify, and thiB book it 
worthy the attention of teachers." — Mutieal World, No. 44. 

"The verieat ddld might pun a Imowtedge of pianoforte playing by studying HamQton's book. 

The iti'stnirtion^ ore more like the oral communicntions of a person eonvcrtiing with tbr learner than 
like the essays that book-makers who attempt works of this kind generally give." — Benctck IVarctrr. 
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8 ME6BR8. 00CK8 AKD CO. B STANDAKD MVSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYMPHONIES FOR THE PIANO. 

BY KALKBRENNER, In 1 vol. £3 13s. 6d., or ia 10 parts, from 8s. to 13s. each. 

For B considerable time pact amateurs of the art have regretted that the admirable Symphonies 
of Bekthovf.n have not been arranged for the Pianoforte in a satitfactory manner, and by that 
iiip,iiis \)\nci-<\ within the reach of ( v< rvhoiiv . Several partial attempts to effect this have been made; 
manj uodertook to adapt aoine of tiivm with Accompwiimenta for liw Flute, or Violin and Viokto- 
onOo ; but woridnpr UMhr tiie atipalatioD of naldnf the FSaaobtie part very easy, tluir talent ma 
Bo much fetfrrrd thnt the finr^t rfrrft>< of the orchestra arr niutilatpil or lost. Wh<'n pn^■^a^ts in 
octaves, in bnth hands, were mjiiimi to give some idea of t!n)>c ciioriiioiis masses of viuluucellos, 
bassoons, and double basses, occasionally moving in unison. Ok y were ohliv'nl to be content with 
mady writing them in sia^ natm, and bjr tliia means losing aU Ui« gigantic effects of the orcheatra. 

The Ninth Symphony, witk the Cbonu, above all. appeand ao diflleult that no one seems to hare 
t!:oii?!it of ;ui!\|>li[ii: il forlhf riaiiofoilc aloiir. W e [itiblish it alunj: with the rist, and wi- roui-dve 
that Mr. Kalkbekkwek has bceu extremely happy in the manner in which he has arranged it. 

The above reniarfca have been tnnalatoa from (he French. 

Many of orir most rrlpbratri! piani>5ts hnvp a^sprfrd that this nrmnijeTncnt of Synijihonies is tie 
only one that t.'< any idea of the luagnitic^ut cunibuutiuu of eifects contained in the origioaL 
Messrs. Cocks and Co. feel therefore highly flattered that they ahoold hm ben adeeted l0|]ne» 
this only camplete and taeogaparable arrangement before the pabUe. 

As atndiea for modem eompontiion fhif are nnique 

The Life of BeethoTeu, by a. Horarth, Baq. 6d. 
Portrait of Be«tlu)vexi, wlUi Veraea by hia friend, stnmpf. An. Aaothior adit., As. 

CORELLPS TWELVE SOLOS. 

BY CZERNY. A i\ tw Edition. Fulio, lUs. 6d. 

These »ulo$ have bcca for tnauy years highly esteemed as practical worka of the highot aed- 
lence. They are eonally available aa EiMdaei ftr the Fjiaetolab Haqi^ Yioiiiw VieloBedb, ndai 
pnotioel atuidica in Thorough Baas. 

CORELLJ S TWELVE CONCERTOS- 

BY BILLINGTON. Folio, lUs. (>d. 

The advantage to be derived from the study of these standard damcal woAt eannot be over- 
estimated. Thi-M conceitoeaieedqitod IbrtheOiganer PSanolfaitfl^ and an fiiw ilk^^ 
great master's genina. 

A^MntWol VoHndtorOovTCUL 4s. 
CHAULIEU*S MORNING EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Seven books, 3s. and Is. rarh. 

The inethudical arrangement adopted by M. CoACLiEb' in this work is excellent, and it carries 
wHh it a aeenritj that if ne authoi^s icgnlationa are adhered to, the neceaaaiy cinle ef eimdam viB 

return with the days of thf wwk to thf \ i>nwx i>crr>iniicr''5 hntid— thus securing his eflaieift aad 

fqplar practice of thut?e cicrciscs ui»nn hIih Ii his fuUin' |)n.ilk-icncy liciniuls. 

CHAULIEU S MUSICAL ALPHABET. 

29. 

7t is a rare case where mvn uf high talent condcicfud to employ thiir jKiwers in simplifyiui: th- 
princtnka of science for the u|i)>rch< n^ion of children in their eailiest affe. A great deal of jud^t^' 
and dueriminatkm ia here uiiplu>cd by M. CbaVUBV in framing ItUe eUnewtaij mudua far 
eidldrai of Ibsr jeafa of age. 



CHAULIEU'S INDISPENSABLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Timui EniTioN, very much imiirovcd, 8s. 
Second only to Carl Czeknt, the works of Chauusu have obtained an almost ttuexampied 
aroonnt ef patranage from professors and fhmaKea — not ob3j in this country, hot alao in famtt, 
Grrinany, and Si)ain. The " Iinli'sprnsablc" is a rollrrtion of daily Exercises a.** ncccsaary to thf 
urquiriug briUi^cy of execution and equality in the power of the lingers, &> daily exercise i» 
for the maintenance of bodily health and strength. This work has attained an incrediUe extent of 
popaiari^, and the last edition is much improved and haa several vahnhle additimta bj the Aalhar. 
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ETUDES PREPARATOIRES FOR THE PIANO: 

A SEQUEL TO THE « mDISPfiNSABL^** BT GHABIiBS CHAULIIECI. 

SMxnis EoixioR, 10a. 6d. 

The imporUncv of stndiet, or pieces so framed as to enable the hand to orercome particular diffi- 
culties, is folly acknowledged! ^ riaiog geaemtion of fctloaatn cannot too kighlDr tppredite 
ib« obl^ation* thej out to mdi men u Cbauukit md CsEMir, mho hnt bfonght mmMm tdflnt to 
ik» teak of iDttmctioo. Tliis work u of eqinl mciU with Tkt JudSgMMMMr, whidi it fidlom. 

ETUDES SPECIALES FOR THE PIANO: 

SEQUEL TO THE "EXUDES PAEPAIIATOUIE^" BY CHAJRLES CHAULIEU. 

10s. M. 

Tlie object of thfs series, mi., The ImitxpeHMihh', The Preparatory, and The Special Studies, is 
intended to smooth the pupil's v iv i r (hr more dittirult hut cininrntly bf-antiful studies of ('kamkh, 
CzCKKT, ICALuaKSXEB, H. Ukkz, PoiTEB, tad Bertini — works which nevertheless disgust ia 
^ Iflaoe of improviqg wkm catwed upon at » too early perioA and irilhoiil due preporalimi. 

POTTER'S PRELUDES. 

6s. 

TImm FrdadM of Mr. Potter, Princip^ of tb» Rcijrtl Academy of Music, are veiy highly ea. 
~ as comporittons, and eannot lUS to reward the etadent fiir t&e diligent practiee cvtftiein. 



KALKBRENNER'S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

BY WILLIAM FORDE. New EdiliQU. 8s. 

The extensive sale of this Method, proves how highly the easily progressive tpfUm of Iffr. Kau* 

BRrXNER is cstiinated by professors. The work cuiitninn Mv- :n i' h r's CWPplate Ijatm af fiagariog: 
and is used by the pcufesaors of the Conacrvstvry ut Miuic m i'liin. 




OVITHOUT WORDS.) 

BY CZERNY. 129. 

CHAaLKS CsiBMT, than whom perhaps no man who ever lived, more thoroughly understood the I 
capabilities of the pianoforte, has here arranged for that instrnment the in8])ired work of Hamjel, 

Tk* Mtuiak. Tboae who are not acqiuuut«d with the coosummate tact and skill of the adapter j 

woiiUI not inwm tbat a pianoforte arrangenent eooU «o wdl dtadoir forth dia erdiaatial aAela of i 

tta Ontario. 11m wotda are omitted— kai necessary indeed aa the nmic iteelf tgmSau \ 

^ • * ! 

1 




AERANGED BY CZERNY. 12s. 

The arraagemant of HATUii'i Creation, for the Haaoforteby Chaki.es CtERNY, is like eveiy. 

thing proceeding from this veteran pianist — a perfect achicvemeut. Haydn's Oratorio i» really a 
" creation " of genius, and this adaptation enables the accomplished ptaooforte pUjer la no weak 
•^latodeBiwtoitir' -■ r r-- i ^ 



ARRANGED CZERNY. Four Books, vs. each. 

TBI SAME AS FIANUFORTB DUETS, BY CZBBNT. Pour Booka. 10a. 6d. eadi. 
This is a very successful uttcmpt of M. Czernt, to reduce within the cai>abilities of the piano- 

the great eflbcta which UAXi>ii has produced in his SeaMotu, by tlie oombiaed effiBrts of Voice 
lOidwrtim. Hmniqrhaaaidtoha ezhibitadthepoetryof thaPiaaoftrto. 



o 



lU MESSRS. COCKS AND CO's BTAHDABIl HUSICAI. FVBLICAnONS. 
— ^ti 

SACRBD FUNOFORTK MUSIC- r.^A'«iMA 

Rossini's ^jaSaf ^a<er. 

ARRANGED BV CZEENY. lOs. 6d. 
TUi {> another of tbow Helidtoni attenpte of flw aAniTtUe Cmirr to adept tii* Seom «f Oe 

preat masters to the ra]in1>ilitio8 of thv iiiniRiforto. Pianoforte ])layers who ^r- nlmircrs at ouce oi 
the great effort* of sacred otuaic, and at the tame time of the composer Rossini, will be senabik of 
tba vilm of thia watorij^ amngeBaait. 

THE SAME AS DUETS. Two Booka, Ss. each. 

^8^***^ ^^i^i ^^orbs o[ 4j£ijrUu 

BY CZERNY. Ts. 6ti. 
This excdlent arran§!nnent In C'zf knv of Hatdn'h sublime Oratorio, enables pianists who do 
not sinir. to enjoy the AiU hamoii^r of UATVii'a aoore, all the aepaiata wntrnmeatal as woU as vocil 
parts being comprdMaM is tiia ( 





Opart's ^C<)ttim. 
BY CZERNyT 6e. 

CAit CzERNT has e^blished ao additioiial ^hn to tlie gntitade of die piaaiit bj this amng^ 

irin.^ nT tl.r ; -iiMii rt&l Rt^niem— t)ir \a>i nork of Mo/akt, romposing wvidl lia BUJ be attd tO 
have died. The atraogement embraces all the effects of the fbll score. 



MARCHES FOR THK PIANOFORTE. 

THE ROYAL RYDE PARK MARCH. 

ni EOVOOB OF XHE OBEAT EXHIBITIOir OF ALL VATIQH8 te 18SL 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 3s. 
Mr. Stephek GtovER lias (■i>iiii»>M'd this March, with the view of celebrating the approach- 
iqg Great Exhibition of 1851. It will hr fxiuid to be the composer's happiest eflEbVt. Tlietitk» 
ia iUiMtnted with a inn«t striking likeness of II.R.II. Tnr PittNCK Albbkt. 

THE ROYAL HOME MARCH. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVKH 

Hr. Stephkr GIiOvxr'8 ' Roval Home March ' is mt ntlrikiuxlv beautiful, that ooee heanl it 
lin ■ 



I ftcdi n die nwd." Tie title-paga ia findjr iUnatnted In edoani Ij Bkakbabb. 

THE RETREAT.— MARCH. 

DEDIOATBB TO 8IE flWA'ttT.'Ba VAFiXR, 'KJSJL 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 2». 
The " Retreat March " has become ao great a favourite that it takea the lead in fiMhioDeya 
cirdca, as a popukr military gem. Thb leitutatioB acquired by the eoaqmaer in thk till of tnanir 
hee been vietly ineneeed by thi? already fashionable March. 

ROYAL MARCHES. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 

Thk Fau^csx Baxo Marcbx8» 2s. each ; Pbincb Aatuve's .^Ia&cii, 2s. 64 ; sod his 

Taxa OvEBA MAiumu, S$. 6d. cndi. 

THE ASSYRIAN MARCH. 

BY STEPHEN GLOTER. 8s. 

To all who have visited ihr Nincveli nuu hlcs, or hove read tl.t enterprising Dr. Latakd's book, 
this Spiriled |ileee of music will prove a valuaUe ttrnvenir, illustrated as it is with a sjpkndid ft«Qtia> 
piece m five eokw* bj BBAroanD^aeenntft^ eoehuncd fton dw auibica themsdyea. The coetfy 
lithoffraph being oom|iIed from Sr. Iatami's '■Niaevdi,'* is pohBahed by^ jMndsiioa of Jon 

M UKRAY, Emj. 

^ 
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STUDIES, &c.. FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 



J. & Bm1i*s Forty-Eigiit PNlidMi taArorty-Eight Fngaei. 
A NSW EDITION, FINGEB£D BT CZEBNT. 8 ?ob. in 1, £1 Us. 

This ia the principal of SEBAsnAK Bach's in^aromentel works, «nd u allowed to contain the 
ftnest examples in the fugue ttyle ercr written. CzKRinr'a fingaring M ftwiiitofiM the pcrfomtHDoe 
of erery passage in thtm work*, and is partly foaudcd upon the editQir^«l«ooUMtioiiof Bl^THOVsM's 

ninniirr of playing the c()in[K>!iitioii<s of the illustrious oompoiier. The work ie iSMUd in • Hunt 
correct and el^eut styl^ with ihc mrtrononic time iiiarkrd tu eucb movement. 

J. 8. Bach 8 Art of Fugue. 

EDITED BY CARL CZERNY. 1 wl. foUo^ 16i. 

Titil teeond vulume of the series of Ssbastian Bach's works is isaued in n style of equul 
correctness and elegance with the tii>it volume. The fnitririn^ l)v Czeknt is executed in his usual 
accurate style. The volume contaiiii*, amoH^ other Fugues, that on the sulyect given bj Fbeoejuc 
IL,a^n jUenitauiflxpRito. 11m nwUvnOBB time ii nflnd to «Mk mownunL 

J. S. Bach's Works. 

Vols. 3, 4, 5, (), 7, 8, for the Pianoforte, folio, caoli vol 15s. 
These suoceimve volumes contain virious pieces by the great composer, e. g. (according to the 
title-pages) a chromatie IkntvUi* T\^pie, Fh« Slutee and four Doots, a Coui-erto. OrcrtaRg «n Air 
with thirty -in i tions S:c., Ae. Bacb's motlcal moim is iN^ond cak^. The metmuMWirnKk u 

attached lu cadi piece. 

Bertini's Celebrated Studies for the Piano&rte. 
REVISED AND FENGEBED BY HENRY LEMOINB. 
New Edition. In Separate Books, 4s. each. 
R. Cocm & Co. respectAi4]r letve to direct the attention of the musical profession and of 
amatonia, to thdr edition of BiRTim'a Stodiea, wUch have been eweftdly fingered by Mr. Hufny 
Lemoim, the intimnte friend «f BEKmo. It it thcfclflte ptteonwd that tbii aditkin will be fbaiid 

to be the most perfect e\taut. 

Czemy's One Hundred and One Elementary Studies for the Pianoforte. 

SixTSEKTH Edition. With Notes by HAMILTON, Sa. 

TharaeeataddilioBS^ the anthor to tUi edition abme kae naked it ae tie elaiiM eqij.it 
kwiag been ent^l^]r Kvieed aid aalvgA wilk aaaay leyiM 

Etude So La Ydocite for the Pianoforte. 

Bt CZERNY. Sixteenth Edition. With Notes by Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

This new edition, with the valuable adtlitions hv the iriftcd aotfaor, renders it the only perfect 
eof^ citaat. 

Ozemy's School of Embellishxnentii, 

SEVENTY STUDIES. £1 Is. 
These esercises an* another proof of the encrg} , as well as of the matchless skill of the veteran 
composer, who with characteristie jodgmeat remarks, that taste in aaBbdlidiBMate ie enetlj that 
quality which is called fet-ling, ex^earioo, and rt-fiucd execution. 

Okemy's Art of Prdndiogt with One Hundred and Twvatiy Siamples. £i 

Like all the nnm eroaa linuhr prodnetiom of this indefatigable eonposer the present has been 
received with abandant approbation thro^dioot tiie moaical world. The accompUshed performer will 
find the d u' i i Lictice of the i-tudle!^ cuataiMdiB tilit liori^ euiiientljr WlWdmilTT *.l>^«*t«*«nni«t ef 
perfe^ion in the art of iinproviaattou. 

Czemy's School of Pugue Playing. 
TWENTY-FOUR GR.\ND STUDIES. £1 is. 
Ibaae are acknowledged to be prodnrtinus of the very first order— and fully equal to the 
nnmcrou? other collections of exercises which the industrious author of this work has given to the 
public Seldom has industry so inexhaustible been found united with talent so unquestionable. 
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LV€Y GRAY. 

BALLAD. WOllBS BY MRS. CRAWFORD. MUSIC BY GEO. BARKER. 23. 
A mil tiwlitaon of Inbnd wock«d op witli ti(|aiaie jMthoi^ nd Mi to • fir«d air. Ilii 
MNq; cuaot Ml lo Weone a gntnl ftvoiirit*. 



ROMAKCE. WOBDS BT 8. N. XLBINOTON. MUSIC OOHPOfiED BY 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 2s. 

Tliii wiii be foaad bj the purchftwr to be m tweet a eoog as be oooU well get for bis mou^. 
It it • tribuls to tba hmt tke adminUe poet «f Mtvn, vlio it ftill dear to eveiy adnnrcr at 
genius^ evetjr lover «f aweet loag. 

YOU ASK FOR A PLACE IN MY MEMORY. 
WKITTEN AND COMPOSED in' LYDIA B. SMITH. IN ANSWliR 10 

"A PLACE IN THY MEMOHY, DEAKEST" 2s. 

Thit is Ik liwi'et song — and the fair seeker for vocal treaaur^ uia^ well tud a place for it, eat 
ooty in her naawa;* bat in liar portftKo. 

WHY DO YdfU WATOH THE LOHB, LOVE DSEPt 

DUET. WORDS BT J. E. CARPENTER. MUSIC BY 8. QLOVEB. St. 

Tilts dnet is mocb admired. It is an exquisite thooght enshrined in pleasing melodr ; thi 
ftimu a Boitable eompanion to his popular aod e^uallf beaatifnl doet, " What are the wild warn 

■ajring." 

LET ME TELL YOU YOUR FORTUNE. 

WORDS BY T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 2s. 

One of those pretty baUads which almost never tire, recalling the fasciiuyUoa whidi is iavili- 
ably found in Ki]>»y life— whether in the wilJs of Norwood, or amongst the (^mIb 8 la i hl 

Rfi*-!]! rville. 

DEE SUMMER'S EVE, WHILST WENUmo ("Tnb^ trab»" M ranir ^ 

JETTY TREFFZ*. 

COMPOSED BY E. KUCKEN. ENGLISH VERSION BY R. L. COCKS. U. 

This «o«f ha* obtained a moot aifcnaivc popokhtv, both ftna ita owb onfle baaalj-Hbt 
bf-nnty <if imtiirp. and also from the voeil faidoatioDa of Jim TaBrfi^who has eooMdad bar lant 

with it inseparably. 

SLUMBEE BOMO. tSoUwuuiilsd). 

ENGLISH TER8T0N BT B. LINCOLN COCKa MUSIC BT F. Kt^CKBN. ^ 

A chariniiiir lullaby, imitatt-'l in tlfgant Engli>.h wurds. A (ii nn^n '• Hash my babe, be stH! 
and dumber," by M. Kiic&AN, the compoaer of " Trob, trsb," and in nowise iaftviorto that fovouhte 
song. 

VZYB BOHGS BT F. W. MCBSK, 

Av riKiR Of "TbaB. TttAB," INSCRIBED TO JeTTY TrEFFZ ; ORIGINAL GeKMAN WoiDS, 

wiTu E.scuau Vebsioss by W. BALL, E«q., and R. L. COCKS. 2s. eacL 

11iBBecompodthinBortbeantborofthaii^nHabk*'Trab. tnd>," unt be aDomd to hi «M aal 

nil clever, nni\ \><>s.sc-s fbat s:itiir qodify whkk aidted tho poUia anthanMBi> whflB cnhodM ■ 

Ibe itispii'ed ton< > of .lt.rrr Tki kfz. 

WHERE'R A COT IS SEEN. (Liebesgedankea.) 

GKHXAN WoBOS, AMD EkGUSU VfBSlOK, BY W. BALL, Esq., Music BT 

F. W. K'tJCKEN» Aotbok or "Trab, trab.** 9s. 

Onr of (bosc effusions which e>'cry cfjuntn- or province is found to posM-?* ainonu-f its popular 
melodies, tending to elevate the idea of home, and to console the bumblcit bosom with a sense of iU 
ova impottoace as a part af a little lhaulj gjtUm. 
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BALLADS.— MUfawtf. 

Df YAXS I COUBT A OLAVOB 07 THUE. CLi0liaM|iiaL) 
Gbbxax Words, with Ekglisu YBSaioar, bt W. BALU liviic bt 

F. KUCKEN, Akthor of " Tn.o, thab." 

The admirers of eimple aatural niclodic« tunikr to Jettt Tosm's long " Trab, timb," cannot 
(hU to be delighted witli the i(Uiiitly prclt)- style of this aong, both woids UM miuae. 

SWEET KAY. (Wonderlkd.) 

As SUNG BY Jetty Treifz. Geumax Wouds. English Vkrsion bt 
K LINCOLN COOKS. Music by ¥. W. KUCKEN, CoMioua oi 

"TllAB, TIUB." 2S. 

A soDg for thow who love to revel o'er the wild landscape when eidmatctl vNith the vigour cf 
»priug. The miisic is extreme!; chincteriatie, end the rude Geman Tenacuiar ia accoiiipanied bj 

an elegant English imitation. 

COME, SWEET ICAID. (Die AQaerwaUtei) 

Guuuv 'Words, \fitu Enqush Ysssio«» bt W. BALL» Esq. Mvaic Bt 

F. W. KUCKEN, Composer op "Trab, trab." 2s. 

like the reet of these tongs it posiesaea a character of its oim, of which it is diffiooH to a^r 
whether H is aiere origtml or nore plcHing. 

THE BOATKAIT'S 80HO. (SohiibrliML) 
Gbsmait Words, and English ViBSicnr, bt W. BALU Eso. Huuo 8t 

F. ^y. Kt CKEN, Composer op "Trab, trab." 
A fine characteristic ballad, iu that stjle to which Jetti Taeffz has wedded the public approba- 
tion. This like the nwt of M. KficsKit's «onga will be the more highly ''itimti**^ flM more eitea> 
tMtj it ia known. 

BT AEYON S GOLDEN STREAM. 
Baixao. Oomkwed avs Sinro bt GEOKGE BAKKER. Ss. 

The subject of ibis ballad, written in Mrs. Chaw/ord's beat style, is eonnected with the early 
history of the fanu^ of the Moboaks of Tfedegar. The mnnc is adBuraUjr suited to the words. 

Lithographic title by Bbamdasv. 

HOME AND FRIENDS. 
Hallad. WiUTTEir BT CHAIILES S\\ AIN, Esq. Music by J. P. BARRATT. 2s. 

No amateur or performer can make a study of this boUad witbont being the better Ux i(» even, 
if not mmieatty al MMt moral^. Snch compoaitioDS are wdl calcnkted to auks "eaeh honr" (■»» 
cording to the wonb of the bund) **«» eweet la hesm designed Ht," 

WOTJLD YOTT LEAVE ME TO MOURN. 

Baij.ai). Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. Mrsir by G. BARKER. 2s. 

We have here one of those pleasing mnsical trifles which Mr. GEoaas Babue knows so well 
how to tnm to oeeoont. Neither writer nor eo m peecr need noom over this atteaipit^ whidi fswoftiiy 
of tiio wdl earned reputation of b * h 

SLUMBER AND DREAM. 
Ekoush axd Germajs Words. Muiiic: by MENDELSSOHN. Ss. 

The infint*! deep ia a &voarito snljeet with poeta. The poetry of the theme wiD he found to 
pervade the mMj and to be echoed in the accomj^imenta of thia kvdjr song. 

THE SONG OP THE SOBIN. 

Writtt.x J. E. CAlll'KNTER. Composed by GEORGE LINLEY. 
This differs from all the sougs of the robin that have preceded it. The robin here introduced 
ia n T«r J nioml bird, and the names abor v given will soiBeiently trooeh for the ftdneie and iiMdi^ of 
ita aong. Thore ia a Bnely illustrated title also. 

THE FOREST aUEEN. 

Gavativa. Bt S. nelson. 2s. 

One of those ramnntie eStanona wUeh ekihe life with an ided bca^ 
line pieee of mnsie. The compoaer haa a veij nnnennia body of sdanrera. 
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BALLADS.— «0N<MMtf. 

THS Doyx. 

Donmc Ballu). Writtek bt 8TUAKT PAHQUHABSON, EiQ^ LU). 

CoMrosED BT J. P. BAl^HATT. 2s. 6d. 

The cutupoxer is pailtt-uliuly happjr in tn ittiuir u baiiuUuf this character. Wiih au illu»tnt«d 
title, it is in every respect fit to gnee the tab!f> or pianofart B Mid Amtt A mOMt writiliiB tnfla Mft 
MiWMr finr JOOOg poraon* — pun- mill uu.rxn y -hli'. 

WE SHALL MEET AQAJN, OLD EELEKD. 

DoET. WoRiMj liv W. JONES, Esq. Music bi (iKORGE UNLEY. Ss. 6<L 

The well-merited repuutiuu oi' Gkubge Linlky, iriU not be Uiiuinished by this duet, in which 
all who love the truthful mingled with the beautiful, will not fail to find a pcrformanoe moch to tknr 
tute. Tbqf wiU ioToke a fmewed acijuniM'n'i-f >vi<ii th^- nMi!>.<r, iathcwiidsof htttitk. 

THE FIRST VIOLET. 
Enqusu akd Gk&majk WoiUNi. Th£ Music by MENDELSiSOEN. Is. U. 
TteMttllattiiif flditoiv k eiqiiuilfr>Hnd of Ow mnaw il iMmouA to tJM H ii Hn(> 
mumna'a, Hm iDlgaGt» Ooagh somewhat trite, is treated with lU tlM tnisatm of on^aalStf. 

THE ABTISrS LAMENT. 
Words bx REINICK. Trakslated by R. LINCOLN COCKS. Mcsic bx 

CONIIADIN KREUTZER. 28. 
This is a beantiful eoa^odltkm hf KmomtM, Ike omnposer of the " Naditliiw m Granada." 
The raiht of the Qcnni wonb Rbw icb, mU pfCMrrcd in Uie tnnnlation, ■omdi with Uw 

THE OLD GREEN WALK. 

WoRns BT THK Re\. W. M. S. MARKIOTT. Misir by LYDIA B. SJAITH. 2s. 

This SODS will especiillj reoomiBead itaelf to those who look to moraX impression* ss the jiopcr 
scope cren ox simple msIocBfls. Tho interest swskeoed bjr H, is iMting nllMr thss ?hrid— file tiie 
nmsrsoM whidi Iran its solgect . 

THE GIPSEY'S PETmOH. 

Set to Music by the xaie Rev. LEGH RICHMOND. 2*. 6d. 

"Whoever has a heart to feel for the desolate and outcast— whoever w<mM ]rioiis1y dwrish theBMBorj 
of a ^ootl and iiifliicntiul minister of C'hristiuiiitv - should not ovt-rlook tkis effort of Ltuli HicH 
MONO'S to swakeo geaersl sympethj in favour of the poor gipsj rscc. Of this singnlsr peopk^ 
tlMK an ibmheak Evnpe man thn 100.000. of whon il mqr almost litendlj te mH mt 
"no num ewes loeir sovle to stvt.** 

THE FARMER 

flovo. Wo&DS BT CHARLES SWAIN, Esq. Music bt J. P. BARRATT. 2s. 6d. 



Mr. SWAW is tto moat dd^htid adfoerte eonedvdde of the ogrietdtoial interest. Mr. Bab> 

~ tlie tit]e>]M8e lies on dabentdj ( 



ratt's music h VMtdlj i^ro^iiete to tlie 
illustratioo. ^^^^^^ 

THE AUTUJU OF OHX 7SAB8L 

Baujld. Words bt S. EARQUHARSON, Esq. Music bt G. BARKER. 2s. 

A consfllatory- slniiu of ficling ruus through this ballad — which the ccmipostrr hns SOIt^eihi' 
bited as to make it evident that bis talent at least, is not yet in the aeax and yellow ieaL 

THS CtSMHiQ FOOTSTEP. 
CAKtmA. Wbxttbv bt W. HOWITT, Esq. Music bt J. P. BABBATT. St. 

There is a startling ffTcit in ihh _ Thewords are tin people's writer, WilmaM TTowttt. 
The compocer J. F. Baksatt shows luiubclf in tJus and several other songs, to be quite bqfood tkc 
oriSmuf noge of compoeen in the ballad st jle. 

THE VOCAL MELODIES OF SOOTLAro. 

Bt FINLEY DUN and JOHN THOMSON. Esqks. 4 vols. iSs. each. 

This eirilection of Scotch Airs is well koowa and much esteemed. The iatereet whidi attaches 
to the aalive suifs of Scotland, will acfcr wear out, and the present mMj be ngvded as a i 
work, enbraeiag sU the meat pojpdar and eagagiqg ecjgbal aetodica. 
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Wliy do you wateh tliA lone, lane Deepf 

The Midnight Moon 
The Murmurmg Sea • . . 
The Oipty GooatMe 
The Two Foreet Vjn^he 

Happy Lays • • . 
Peaceful Night« - • . 
Tell me where do Fairiee dwell 

Voices of the Night - 
Tell me where is Beauty found 
Tliere'e a tweet wild Bote • 

Music and her Sister Song" 

A Voice from the Waves 

What are the Wild Waves sayiiig? 

No man mtr enjoyed a In^jier wpotation than Mr. SnraiH Qumm 

dnets. Tlis coni]»ositioiis, sweet and cipre-r'iivc. have the pertiUnr merit of being, from their varied 
cbanu.-ter, adaiiled to all a^jes aud coudilions of life ; and, which is of the moat Msrious import, thff 
nwflt irineh am idMli are inmiiblj ndi m nty be mng in Un hmmI tenuHiloitt ftiaUr dndSb 



8a Od. 

28. 6d. 
28, 6d. 
28. 6d, 
38. Od. 
28. 6d. 
2a 6d. 
AL6d. 
Sa6d. 
28. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
28. 6d. 
2a 6d. 

• eotupoMr of vocal 



PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL MEN. 
Br. Boiei, Hatdv, Cobuu, Hanbki, BsKTBomr, MosAsr, Bmcha, Rosbluv, GoRrx. 
SroHB, CsBBHt^ Bmi«vin» Ernst, Thalbebq, Donizetti, Dokhlkr, De Behtot, Bou! 

REB. ROHBERO. ClSMClTTI. DVSSEK, KaLKBRKNNEB, FiiRSTBNAir, DrfSSLKU, AIeYERBEER, 

Mater, Field, Rossini, Taglioni, Cebito, Cufki bim, J. S. lUc ii, Strrndale Bunmr, 
Chopin, DRAOoNKrti, Doixavkb, GLiicK, U. Uerz, Hujcxki., Uek»lt, Kaluwoda' 
IinnsKi, Maiciuo, Havbbr, Oksmw, 8TAxn>ioi« ud Snuitiu. Piioe to. ani 4i. mcL 



CHAMBER^ MUSIC. 

HAYOUrS TWELVE SYMP}!0/^J£S FOR THE Km, 

mun, FLyTfi. k bass. 

By CZETINY. £3, 6s. ; or, in separate Books, fj.s. and 7s. each. 
It is quite unnec-c^ary at this period, to sa;r aajrUung in praise of the Sjmphuuiea of this im- 
mortal composer, and almoit iiiniTB—iiy to qmk «f Qn»unr*a admiraUe tact in aflapting orchea- 
tntl Buuic to the pir^iiofoi-te. 

MQZ/UiT'S SIX SYl>fiPHO^]£S FOR mm, VWUH, 

FLUTE. &SASS. 

Bt CLEMENTI, £2 2s.; or, ia separate Books, 89. each. 
The Sii Grand Syuijiliouics axe here offered to the amateurs of MoziiBT's style, for chnmlvr 
pneUee. as arranged by the late Muzio Clrmenti fur one perfornmr on tilt Piaiioferte, with uc- 
eompanimciits for the Violin, the Fhite, and the YioloDoeUo. Xlie amaganMBta an ikflfiaUy and 
correctly pr<jdueed froiB the original aoofe. 

REJSSSGER'S E3CHT TR3 0 FOR PSfli'sO. FLUTE. 

£2 12s. 6d. ; or, in separate Trios, Ss. and lOs. each. 
TTicso fine Trios nrc too wnU known to in rfonners, to rcqtUfC RRJ 
ject of their merits, being particularly adapted for amnsemeut. 



8ASS. 



partiealar notiee on tlie anb. 



fifiiSSifiEA's mif mos for pmi^o. mim, k ms. 

£2 12s. 6d. ; or, in sopanitc Trio.i, 8s. and lOs. each. 
Tlie Eight Trios of Ucssioer are armngcd respectively for the Pianoforte, Flute, aud Violon. 
oaDo. and BlBo fbr tlw FStnofoitt^ Violin, and Vibbacello,to aoit fariona pvlbnnBii. 



J2 I 



*) 
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BEETHOVENS SYMPHONIES. 
AS DUETS. Aerahoxd bt CARL CZERNY. 
No. 1, in C Major, 8s. ; No. 5, in 1> Major, 9«. : No. 6. Thit Paatond Sympbony, lOi. tL 

CzEHvr tlip I'Ujiil of lU i liii'WN is ar\iniwl4 (1 liy all r.urope to be the most siirmjfiJ 
adapter of orchestral masic to the uiuioforte. Bkctuoven's Smpboiiies, arranged bj Catm m 
" for tta piaiMllMta, an nun Ilk* oivbeiM 



No. 6, hj tbe Antlior, in C Minor, 8b. 

BEETHOVEN'S GRAND SEPTETT. OP. 20. 

In E Flat, lOs. Gd. 

Poet plAVpn will finrl no nnall share of pratificmtion in these really apIeodiJ composition*, ia 
rendering which M. Ckehn t has done, as is lui^ custom, am{ile justioe to hb great master the reuowied 
BuraoTKir. Hmh ar« printed ftwn lama, ranarkaUjr wdl engia? ed plataa. 

HAYDN'S TWELVE GRAND SYMPHONIES. ! 
CoMSOBiD fOB 8AuniOK'n CoHCsan. Abbavobd bt CZERNY. £3 9n.,or 7a. 6d. «aaL 

Thi- TwcUr fir.iiid Symphonies ar* %o calW, ihf -^rri nti >.t of 1T\yi»n*s onluftral ronifKJsitiooi. 
The great pianist Cam. CzEaNr, ha« fo^eu these admired Svmphuoies, arranged as duets, quite a 
Mw nartlng Ikaadmiicrtaftheaeipleiidid woriiawniMt liUtlkaii^^ < 

MOZART'S SIX SYMPHONIES. 

CZERNY. £8 ia. or, in six Booka, Ss. 6d. eadi. 

These splendid C^piheiiica of fha i^^|<ir•'<l Mozakt arc an-nn^rd fur two peffiNmen oa oae j 
PtaooGacte. The amnKements are copyright, and are cxcllUHvelji published hj MoHfa. Ooda lad 
Co., far whom they were expressly arranged by M. CZKBlfT. 



mm nio8 foi tiiee kifouers oi on puio. it czmr. 

Thi Ovbrtures or Fuk Diavolo, Tan< KKor, II Barbi£re, Don Juan. Fioaho, asd 
Der FRRYaciiuTZ, 43. each ; Thb Tua££ Sutxbb, 12 Trioa^ 3s. and is. each ; Thb 
Thrkr AMATKints, 13 Trios, 4fl.Bnd 5s. each; Piaifima Assocns£s, 6 bookB, 7s. 61 
each; and Twelve Choruses, by Handfi., Bkithoven, and TTvtdn, 3s. each. 
The most distingitiabedjcacfaera have declared that these Irioa of CzcRNY'a afford the best po^i- 

' 1 of aoqiuiria^ tin^ or «f Icamtog to play ia aoMi^ 



bb prartice for piainala. Iliatt b no uetbod < 

eoiniinnii lr ' > tin -• r>xcrriaca for three paifannera on on« inatrumaut. To aAoola ud flfoaaa tib^ 

will be found invaluable. 



CHAMBER MUSIC— PI AKO SOLOS. 



Composed for Salomhn's CnxcFnTs. AnnxN'oEO as Solos for rnr. Piaxofort^ I 
WITH ACCOMPAMMKSTS, (a>/ Ufj.,) TUM Fi.i TE, Vinriy, akD VlOLOXCSLLQ^ 
BY CZEIiNi. lu twelve liook^, Is. uud each. 

CuASLEs Ckerny. who has scarcely an rrinnl in his depnrtmcnt, has .given a new reading of ] 
thaae aplaodid i-orn]>o^:iioiis. | 

By CZERNY. 1 vol. £1 lOs. ; or fis. each. 

M. CrrrNV Ita* in f?iis publication arranircfl tlic ."^ix Syiii|)hoii!C!> for a «inp1f performer on the 
Fiaaofortc,with his n^ual ability, combiniug, as far as posiuble, the tine ettects of the original, withia 
tfia range «r a pianofoita aab. 

e 
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BERBIQUIER'S METHOD. 12t. 
DRESSLER'S METHOD 9s 
FORDE'S SCHOOL OF FINGERING. 6». 
DROUET S METHOD FOR THE FLUTE. Folio. 15i. 

This " Method " of M. DaouET coDtainc OTUvthiiig oilciiUtied to faeiiiutc the adrsncement of 
tiuMe who are progresdug on tka imlnaMnl. Tin ^metioiii wmtaiiifiil an eopimu tt«f am 

CLINTON'S ESSAY ON THE BOEHM FLUTE. SndSditum, 10ik6fL 



FHK'S £ICYGI.OP£ttIi OF MELODY, 3060 ilU OF AU UUm 

FOB FLUTE. 

6 vols. 4to. 12s. each ; or, in ISO Hoolcs, fid. pnrh. 

These aix volumes conaiitute & collection of the meiudics ot ail natious, coataiuod withia oarrow 
tiantL Hm ptatea an aagcarad with aweading naatiMW. 

llCIOllOri IliUTIII F«l III nvTL 

4Ycb.8l6.eMb; or» m 48 aepiiiifee iiiiinben, St. 6d. otoh. 

The pccuVinr merits of these compositions anil sclcc-tioris as cicrciscs to ftcilitatc thr arr^aifaiMBl 
of exeeUcnoe on the flute, is well kuown to every p'^rfaruicr oa that very elegant instruuuiut. 

HCHOLSOI S LE BOnQUET. 

2 Tols. iSs. each ; or, in separate numbers, 3s. each. 

These are two beaatifol volumes, which will be found oraAmenUl in the drawing room ; are 
foito « Iwaittiy of ndodiaait eontainiiig a gteal numbar af aoka and dineta Ibr om or l«o flutea. 



mm mm. 



B£fiTHOV£N'S SEVENTBEN QUARTETTS FOR 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

EDITED BT BOUSSELOT. M 6b., or in 8e?enteeii Books «t fiiioiu priees. 

It is ooolUeaily ymami fUtat tba fmaaaft apkodid ed&ioii will olnMe iho aBmphdnta mUdi 

have been made of tnc music is hnn^ nnintclligiblc — from the ^neral incorrectness with which it 
was printed. No pains have been spared to make the work worthy of the name it bears, it is 
qahaliihad villi a gaMoae portndt of the inmortal BssrHOviir. 

BEETHOVEN'S QUINTETTS AND TRIOS. 

BY liOUSSELOT. £2 I2a. 6d., or separately at various prices. 

time compositions of the great Bnmiovuf are iMued in a style of aBiformity with the 
Quartetts of that rcuailnlile nan, wlioaa Aaritak loitto Ua aontenponria^ are hot now b^gimtiag 
to be appreciated. 

r 
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TIOUN MUSIC tOH HmMi , 

HAYDN'S EIGHTT-THBEB QUARTETTS. 

Four laxge folio vols, bound in oloCht iBA Ds. , also, in sepsrate books, at vamas 

prices. 

fJJ'Ufi Porfraii "f HarfdK, and a Cafnlogw Thtnuit'ujnf.) 

This ia a complete collection of all the ackaowledged Quarictts of the immortal Haydn. Tm 
Pant editiott, wUeh fmns Qie basit of th« prtaent, lua Men eureftiBy namiiMd md conrctol 

t)inmL'!T^'it. '("his is the only correct edition of thet" ininrrishable worV'< i \t;itit. and can only be 
\v.\\ kU the Wari lionv^ t»f I^lrssRS. Cocss and Co., or their Agent* in ail jmrts of the globe. 

N.n. Meksks ( Ocks and Co. ha\^ m few Sets of the ahove o^ty-thiw QiiBrtctte b Seam, 
which they can offer at Jt t Is. the Set. 

MOZART'S TEN QUARTETTS, FOR TWO VIOIMS, 

ALTO, AM) BASS. 

4 vola. boards, iB8 2s. ; or in separate books at Tarions prices. 

The |;enins of Mozart threw its own {icculiar ohnru-frr o\ rr every lldgect he hendlied. IlQft 

ia the bc»t c<lition extant, and may be relie»l on as correct tlinm/lii m*. 

MOZART'S SIX UUIxNTETTS. 

5 vois. boards, £2 Ss. ; or in sejMirate books, each 8s. 6il. 
This edition of the famous Quintctts of &Iuzjuit will be found from ita uniform oorrectneu 
and the liandsome ttjrle m ufaidi it is frintad, to dmno the pstronige of the hwwt of tsalii* 

mental harmony. 

COREUrs FORTY-EIGHT TRTOS, Oil SONATAS 
* FOR TWO VIOLINS AND VIOLONCELLO. 

3 vols, folio, jEI 43. 

T)ii:4 (dition has been revised and prepared by Mr. JdHII Bishop, who has mos 

sujichutvnded the re*ia8Ufi of these sterling works. 

THB ORIOINAL XDITION OF THE SAME TRIOS IN THE C C£EF, t\ Is. 



¥IOLIN tm PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Decameron, a Collection of Operatic and National Airs for the Violin with 

Fiaaolbrte Aoeompaninieiit 
BT IL HAUSSB. 19 Nos. Is. 6d. each. 

Some V.'intiful airs nrrariL't'fl fnr the vinlin nrnl pinnoriirfi\ T\v arran^^tiuOBta an limfbaMi 

easy, and wt ll calc ijlat*'<l \o ( (nitnbuU' to thr rupid progrt:^ o! U>f s'i>ilini.>^t. 

Twelve Pensees Fug-itives for the Piano and Violin. 
BY STEl'liEN HELLER AND II. W. ERNST. 12 Nos. 33. each. 
These fugitiTe thonffats are a ahade more diilieult than ia the Decameron by M. Ha«;sek. The 
whole series con.<(titntes one of the most agreeable odloctiona of BkQsicv ia a iigh^ ^ 

einatinjr style. This work already very popular. 

Fantaisie £nUaate for tiie Violin, on Subjects from Jfeyerbeer's Propliete. 

BY H. W. ERNST. 7^. 
This celebrated solo wiD be much admir(»] by all who pndiee the music really composed for 
the violio. Thoie who have heard the eminent oompoMr peHbcm this mIo hare with one voiei 
dedared H to he a nMst0r.pkee. 

ALSO HIS DUEX ROMANCES AND ELEGIE. 8s. each. 
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HERR LABITZKY.-The admucr* of Ih is woiiiliTful composer of Danee Music may 
hear hia lovely Waltzc*. Polkas, and Galops every cveniiifj, < ninluctiil bv the composer himself, ot 
the uurivalled National Couct-rts, by the liberal directors of which be hm W'u invited as the greatest 
and most accomplisheil condudor of Dance Music in Euroix:. His Berlin, Oricnta!e/i, Guli/icr, Tun- 
nel, Herb.stbliuiit n. ami Tony \\'altzc8, his Califuruian Galop and Charlotten i'ulka, and all his music, 
may be bod at Ucrr Lobitzl^'a publiahen, Uio Mmn. JL UoCKS and Co., of whom «11 his works 
may be Iiad fiv an Oidwatn. 

THE VIOLONCELLO, 

^ml\ot% v^-c, iHrtf)olJ for tin E'lolonrdlo; 

TRANSL.\TK1> BY A. MKHUKK, Lh^.. A\D DEDICATED TO K. Ll.NDLEV. KSQ. 128. 

This is the most complete work to be found ou the subject, and is that adopted by the Conser- 
vatory of Miuic at Paris. 

SUPPIiEMBin: TO THE SAME, CONTAINING ALL THE USEFUL 

AND EXERCISES. 63. 

lan O^ap, Cbeorrtiral anlr IJiartical, 

WITH COPIOUS "^^AMl'LHS, Sec. BY JOHN GUNN. 12*. 



iHetftcDf for tt)t (§uttar» foUo. 123. 

All tliat mn he done on 1 . atiJ romantic, Lut sfill difficult, iu^tnitnont is here 

explained. Fekuimand Sue, m \vriuu|; a uiethal for ulhers, deloik uiiiy what he had gathered 



9ttmtVf^ iBttboi (br tbt tfnftar* iob.6cl 

Ai» wplBood««r Tdnabkiintraetwiui fiw tiie Gqitw ttda liMk baa not ito eqwl 

nSTRDOnOH BOOiS iRDKTHODB FOR THE VIOLDI. 

SPOIIR'S SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN. 

(Tb« only complete copy.) THAN SUITED BY JOHN BISHOP. £1 Od. 

This is a fine edition of one of the most celebrated moaieal works extant. The transbtioD u 
carefully etTccir.l, with notts and r\i]iliti(>ii:il rriuarl^s Is llu: translator, wlu> has also corrected some 
overusbta iu the original. I'his edition has some additionSj many useful illuitnitious, besides two 
portmU of Sjpohs, uad it reeonttnaided the author. 

CAMPAGNOirS CELEBRATED METHOD FOB THE 

TRANSXtATED BY JOHN BISHOP. £1 4*. 

The directions which precede the Pttidies are perfect, and the method of htddtog tllB 
^cr , an- liivestcd of all ditiiculty by the aid of litht)gi"aphic illustrntii ns. Mastellj both 

Fort'ierii, afrrcc in cousidcrinp tlii.s as the inc^t facile \'io!!n tnftb'wl p\raul. 

DUBOURG ON THE VIOLIN, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Demy ISmo. 8s. 

To all who love the violin, thi^ handsonul.y printed volume affords an o]ip'ir'niiily i.f kiDiving 
something of the history, &c.« of the inftnuncot. There is also a fund of graphic talk and merry 
aneodotiB u this jUM-iote. 

BODES'S, &c., METHOD ¥0B THE VIOLIN. 

io». ed. 

No exertions have been snored in rcuderiug complete this translotion by Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
of the celebrated method \tf KODE. KuuTZEB, and Baiuot, ai adopted by the Ctnutm^axf a( 
Mmie in Flaris. 
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OTTO ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND PBESEBVAIION 

OF THE VIOLIN. 

A N£W EDITION, ENX^RGED, BY JOHN BISHOP. 3s. 

Xo person who pruttmls lo play should omit to become ayctjuaiutcd with this work, siacc lie 
economical hints it contains will be worth more than the price of the book to the pnctitkMr. Mt. 
Biaiior'i ivprof cmflttU and MUitioM to Ono's ttmtiat an nxj oooiUmhb. 
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J. BEBASTIA9 BACHES ORGAN WO&KS. i 
A Nkv £DmoH. B; JOHN BISHOP. VoL 1. 15a. ' 

n««l)Off«««toan«Miiitli«nfroni UwbMt GcnuBToimi^ ndinll. itMpraiMMd, 
IMWMBMntijf wcMul liMig » knowledge of Bach's atyle and beaotiM. 

HESm'S PRACTICAL 0BiQm8T. 

18 Books, 3s. 6<i each. 

A collection of organ pieces, as exerdaet for improvemeot, and also for lue in divine aervioe. To 
iMore the exccUence of this work the Berricea of tae moat oninant organ writera in G«nBBB|f mac 

Ifdailigjllj tke PuWishrr in prr'-nn (5iir;!ig a recent t-i-ir. 

SIZOS'S SELECT BUBJECTS FOK IBS OBOAV. 

6 Books, 7»- M. each. 

These are selections from the works of the great masters aad others, with soine cwiginal com- 
poutiona iatoidBd oa vafauliaaa fw Mt in ohnnih. liianaefnaltotlwOtpaTlimealgrtliBanM 

NIXON'S OBOAN THEMES. 
« Boaka. 7a. 64. aack 

Mr. Nixon, who was Organist to the Rojtd Bavarian Emba.s.<ij, has AomiBMh tiittand dffl 
in thaw Thenusa, as he hm also iu hi^ dthrr Wi.irk* of a siiiiihr Tinftrrc 

NIXON'S OEOANIST'S COMPENDIUM. 

24 Nouibcm, Is. 6d. each. 

lliese piecea tar tlw Oigan, ham been adeeted and amo^ with Qte view of afading jonng 1 
pwfc n a a w • aumabondant ni fresh materials for practice. | 

XKmnreALB'S iiass yoluntabies toe zee ob0ae. I 

12 Boolv.s. 7». 6tl. ench. j 

These selections arc from the celebrated masses of the greatest maaten* as HxTCDX, iixaJMt, | 
Beetuovf.n, Pr.aaoL£8i. and others of rono\Mi scarcely inferior. Hie aeleetioaa an anaBged ai 

Toltmtaries and i'nti-d for use iu Protestant chiirolies or chapcIs!. 

PEDAL OEfiANS.—A SelaotioiL of Choruses from tibo CelBlinted Onloiioi 

of HaadeL 

Nbwlt AB&a.Ha£D bt JOHN BISHOP. In 18 hooka, Sa. 6d. each; or, in 1 vol 2is. 

Maof eminent organists have declared that Mr. John Bishop has conferred a lasting boon 
upon pfofeiaon bj the prodnetioa of thase chonasea for Pedal Oigaoa. No. 1 contains " The i 
Halldioah Cbon<' from Tke MfemmL No. S, Let old Tiuotheiia,^* Meramder^t FM No. S, 

"But as for his people," Israi'l in I'ff;/j>{. No. 4, " For unto us a child is born," Mcrsiah. N i ^, 
"And the Children of Israel," hratl in Et/i/pt. No. 6, "fiied in his eTcrlasting scat," 
No. 7, " He gave them hailstone^-, " Ismel m Eqyid. No. 8, *'0 Father, whose almighty power." 
Judas 3raceaietu. No. 9. "Then shall they know," Samson. No. 10, "I will sine unto rrir 
Lonl. ' Jtrtufl M £fyft' No. 11, " Sing unto God," Judas Maccabau. No. 12. " \V orihj is t^ 
Lamb, Amen," KmuA. , 
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BINCK'S 0E0A5 SCHOOL. 

BT B. VlSIXr AKD J. BISHOP. «1 Ite.; ar,iadiBddH7i.6d.iMb. 

ne otflity of this publication to organists cannot well be over stated. Book 1 consists of 
jmtiwil onniaet (whiu alioold be used bj Uw tjrro on this inftiDoieiit in eouoeetioD with Wae- 
BBtfs InbraeBoai,) n dMWt aod easy pteoeo in 9, 8, and 4 pwto. prehdes In the 12 miQor ond 12 

minor krjs, followeid ty prelutlrs in ''i* most unusual keys, in i r k r j < i.ablc the prHctitioner to 
flaj in all keys with equal facility, houku 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 eoBtaiu m iiieihaastibk treaiuj Cor the 
MMBttte pcrat— Ti xfo vguM od^ to be wiOuMl Hbm, 

SJOrCK'B WOBKS FOB THB OBOAV. 

EDITED BY JOHN BISHOP. 4i« aid Bi. OMh. 

Rixck's worlis havr nbtnirn 1 much ctltbrity. The stady of these works aiO odeakftol to flwili' 

tate the pr^^caa of the p iinl m mastering the strict or fugue style of playing. 

BirSSELL'B CELEBRATED YOLUIITABIES FOB THE 0B6AH. 

Stab. lQ*.tfa. OMb. 

These elegant compoeitions of the Ute talented Willi ax RvasBU^ Ovpinit oft ttw Ponndling, 
ere 12 in no^btf, 004 in e^ooUj vocttgr of the ittontioii of tto MDfftow aad of <ho jwfcwwBal 

oruauibt. 

VDTEB'S OBOAinsrS UBBABT. 

1 23. ; or, in 6 books, 2s. 6d. eacL 

Choiee sdeetion of (opm. mnnc firom the greateat muten and most popukr oompown ; 
from MozABT. Hatdh. BsnBomr, H*iivsik Utnaai, Dvsns. BmcK, Sx^ te volmloiMO io 
pobtic worfhi]). Hiey dM be peillMned on tlio pimoArti^ end in aniqr of fkni paUulwd 

now foff the first time _ 

WABXBn CHUBGH YOLITXTABIES. 

£1 Is, ; or, iu twelve Books, 28. 6d. each. 
This is intended as a Mfoel to the similar ocdiections by the same bin^ end in ooniMetka with 
thoae works Cuma a oompleto IkMeumt of |neeee fur the Urgauist. 

WABBEra BACKED TOimTABIES. 

H It.; oTt i» twelfe Boding te. U. OMh. 

This is s selection from the works of the great inftj*tcrs of the same nature &n the " Bemties," 
■nitafak for introductory, middle, or coudadug voJoutahes ; they are carefully arranged and 
hmimn^j printed in s q|Mrto eiM, 

WABSSV8 OHE SUBUBED ABD FOBTT-FOUB OBEGOBIAB OHAIVB. 

12s. ; or, in six Books, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Editor h the first to set these Qunia beteo the pobtie in a fecm adqited for Prateatant 
worship. The Gregorian Chants are in fiMt tiio fanditinn of tbo Chants in the Oithcdnl Service, 
and those in this collection WO from two ei ifiont flhwnineto d Mviee booke wnUen en velfani now 

in the Editor's poeaessicm. 

WABBBH'B OBB EUHDBEB AHS FOBIY-FOUB CAIHEDBAL CSABTS. 

ISs. ; or, in Six Booln, Si. Sd. eadu 
TUb adeetion of Cathedral Chants has been made with great care. To save space the scores are 
omitted, but the inner peilft eco eo plaoed aa to bo readily taken the mpeetivo voioM. Ihe 
basses are figured. 

WABBEB'S OOKFLETS DrBTBITCnOHS FOB THB OBOAB. 

Second Edition, 4s. 

A pordy clemmtary method for the organ waa long fell to be wanting, and is here ollcnxl to 
(he atndent a.<i jireparing his wav for Borois'S Organ Works, &c Tbe Aothor civea the neeeMry 
iostructitiiis 8uceiuctly bol with deemeaes and the onadaes an edeeted with mndi cen^ end 

™.g«l,rop«i.d,. ^^loaipg 80PT MOVEMEHW. 

f 1 Is.; or, in "12 books, 2s. 6J. each. 
Thtte movements for the use of the soft stops, including auoogst them several original pieces 
tan to complete Mr. VABBKii*i eatiiM ef pioeee of era? verietj tat the aiga, ooDeeted fnm 
the veiy hi^heat I 
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APPENBIZ 10 WAA&EN'S INSTEUCZIOfiS f 0& THE OBQAM, 

8». 

Contain!) lui Mlditiaiitil number of crordiM tot tliB UB of ttft piutiliana; and bit met wBk 

eztcuaive patronage aninnL'st fn nm iiiers. 

WABBSS'S 0S£ HUSBBSD nrTE&LUDSS FOE THE OEGAE. 

48. 

A collection of iutertodei ■dectod from the belt Auflian, togetbor with muf ttigiaal oM ly 
. tiae Editor* oncflllly arranged for the use of [►trf irmrrs on the Or>nn. 

WASBEN'S BEAUTIES FOE THE OEOAH. 

£1 Is., or in 12 IxwA^, cnch. 
The present selection will, it is hoped, be found tu he luiulc witli the t^m care and juJjiuient 
which charac-tcnse the other works of this author. The youuj^ organist, and the amateurs, wiU find 
in this ID iDTaluahlfl repertory, containing th« chnoBit moredotue from Uakdsi, Bach. UaiMj 
UosABT, BiSTBOvni. Hid other great nuuteit cf tliB ItiUu, GemuB, ud Endiih S^oob— 
UMasftotlMntheflnoiui CUk Aywof Scaelaiti, from u oi%bud In llw EdiloPs poMeMioii. 

SAHTTEL S. WESLET'S SELECTION OF PSALM TUNES. IOi.ed. 

ADAPTtlD EXPRESSLY To THE ENGLISH ORGAN' WTTH PEDATS. 

Thiis Stlt-etiou of Psalm Tunes for Pedal Organs (by one of the greatest Organists in Eui'land), 
comprising the lOUb, St. Bride's, St. Stephen's, St. Matthew's, St. Aun's, St. Band's, the Old 
lOOth, Luudon New, St. Mary's, Westminster, Mount E|ihnuui, Irish, Windsor, Manchester, 
Bnrford, Liverpool, Bedford, and the Angel's Hymn, is formed ujwn a model which Or;ganists in 
general will Ji i lu ui t[;t uriui iiiiinn-inm, first, the giving out of each Fsilrn, tli u the 1st, 
2ttd, and 3rd verses, (and in some cases a fourth rerae is giv«u), each witli a beautiful intcrlmk in- 
tenrening lad Tuwd in their acTorapanimenti. The wmj in which this enincut orgmist has trailed 
each sh1i;i ct, nnt oTily n flrrts (lie liiu'lu -t cn ilit ftn liiiiiM lf. botadbrd! tn all arganists snrh pow-rr-ioTcr 
the organ that it is nut to be found in any other worL For l»edul players this work is indis- 



CZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

TRANSLATED BY J. A. HAMILTON. 

Dedicated by llo^al Command to lltK, Musi Ghacious Maj£sty the Queen. 
Op. 5U0. Itt four la^ folio volume, in whole dotii boards, with a Portrait 
of CsKXNT, and a Fac-aimile of hu Hand-wiitiiig. £1 lla. 6d. each toL 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ABOVE. 

CoDtaiiuiig Sixty-four Exerdaea aelected from tha Great Masters. 16a. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE FUtST. 

Portrait. 

Dedication to Her Most Gndoits Uigcsfy. 

Fac-siiuile of the author's writing. 

Preface page 1 

Preliminar)' ob.senations , „,„,„,... 1 

i'int Lesson. Fosition of the bodf» aod of the bands 1 

CoatiniUition of the First Lesson— Names of the keys 2 

Kepreseiitatinn of the kcy-boaiil 4 

S«cund I^esson. I'riuiarj- finger exercises and further rules on touching or striking the kejs ... 6 

Third Lmmil Nanu i* of the notes 9 

Continuation of the Third Lc^n — Names of the fnhle notes 11 

Fourth Lesson. Continuation of the finger exercises and practical pieces \^ 

Fifth Lesson. Names of the ba-ys noici 22 

Observations addressed to the teacher 2tt 

Sxth LeMon. Notes whi^ indicate the blade key$, and tine BUttib of tnuspositiou, Um 

-Ii;irii. ;ind natural 29 

Couiuauition of the Siith Lesson— Un signatures 35 

SeranthLettoo. Onfiaaaing the thitmbuodttthsothcrfingen^w those flogmprw "* 
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CZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

Eij;!ith Lchson. Pr.'M-ticc of th(; scale* in all tin- major keys 



Vol. I. — continued. 



23 



( 



OtU'lluIili 



n iuark? on thu scale rx« rtii't.'S .. 



Ninth Lcsaon. Valup rif tin- riotts aud tin ir siibJivisiims. 



'* > 



CoiitimiatiiJi) of tl 
Excrriso 



Nintli Iassoii — On triplcU 

on the subilivisious of the notes 



Tenth Lcsaon. CqhI iimation of the roles on the gubdivigion of the notea 



81 
_83 
_88 
_88 

9S 



On the dot 



Cuiitiiuiation of the Tenth Lesson — On the tie or hind 



Eleventh Lesson. 


Continuation of the characti rs relating to the subdivision of the uote^ — On 






rests 


oD 




Cunt imiat ion of the i'levttiili — On NViicnpation, and <ni {irissa;.'rs iu 








OA 
9U 




On tlie dialnUution of notes arising from unlike rhythmic subdivisions 


99 


Twelfth Lesson. 




107 






111 


Thiitccuih Lesson. On keeping; exact time in each bar, and on preserving the same degree of 








lis 




nnntitiiiAHnn r,f Hip Thirtwiitb T^ssnn — On lhi» ftrwntivJ anA iinnr<<pnt/>H 








1 1 n 






122 










1 










roiitirination of the Fourteenth I^'sson — I'arlirular rules on the distribu- 














142 






U5 






151 


Fifteenth Lesson. 




156 






156 
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Sixteenth Lesson. 


Oii jrrares, or notes of einheliisliuieut, and the sisjns crni)loycd to indicate 








160 




Continuation of the Sixteenth Lesson — On graces expressed by particular 








163 






166 




171 




Continuation of the Seventeenth Lesson — Shakes with Loth hands and 








173 






178 


Eighteenth Tjesson. On style :u.il L\i)ressiou and the characters used to indicate them 


18* 






184 






186 










101 






l>Oi> 






216 



mXTFN'TS OF VOT.T ME THE SKCOND. 
ON FINGERING. 
Prefatory observationg on the scale exercises 



_2 
7 



Tntrod action 



Chap. I. 



On the fingering of the scales and of snch passages as are dcrive<l from them. 
~' r Fin^i:riii^f of the diatoniL' scale of major. 



§ 2. Pa.-,-a.:i s iiiid e\i i( i-i s cm-tructcd oil the diatonic scale of C major 



^ '.i. On llie .-^i-ali's iu other ke\ b 



^ 4. On niinor k(ys 

J_ 5. rmtie\ilar rules on the scales 



j 6. On the gli&sando or glidinL: willi oni' linyfr.. 



f 7. Fingering of the chroHiatjr iR-ale , 



Chop. IT. 



^ 8. I'assngcs founded 011 the chromatic scale 

On passages derived from thirds, fourths, sixths, and octaves 



__7 
J2 
16 
24 
"2S 

15 
30 

"SS 

"55 
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rZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. Vol. U.~tontmn^. 

Chap. III. Pus-^.tLMs fimmliil iKi cliiiril^ 47 

A. Piisr^.iyi'jt which Firjy from the ]u^or and minor trimls only 47 

li. (>ii (Imrd-i ni(h mif hlark key S8 

C. On ihnnls with two hlark keys ti 

P. On tlioM' kev'^ in which tlie rommon chord fjJl.s wholly on black keys C7 

' ' ■ 

Cltap. IV. On chunl [>a.'<s.'\^'rii with arcc»K)ry notes 68 

Chap. V. IVsimcs fiMituhtl on the chord of tlic seventh H 

Chap. VI. On ilmihle notes which occnr in tcale* and chord pawago 88 

Chap. VII. On runs in donble note* 88 

('hriiinatic runs 95 

rajisafrf-* in fonrlh* 97 

T'assairi ^ in sixths K'l 

Pass.'yfs in ot'taycs 104 

On s<inie inoiicrii |ias<i(:f>!< 109 

Chap, yill- ( haiiyMnt; the fnij^crs un the same key when re-«track Ill 

Chap. IX. Kinccriii^ of the shake .. ]2h 

On siutfle shakes oyer double notes 

On doable ahakea 183 

Kierciw» on shake-* 1-16 

rha]i. X. riiii;>:rin^' of piissaLrcs in whicii the han<ls are rrosscil or intcrwuvm 

rha[) XI. Fingering of ]'lain <'hortl< 147 

('ha]>, XI 1. .Snl)-<titution of tin^rent on the wune key held down 154 

(^haj). XIII. Sncee.s^ive a[i|>lirniion of the aame tiuj^er to several keya 159 

Chii)). XIV. Fin>ftrin>r of wide skip^ 161 

(■hitj). .\V. Kin^crini; of ]tasAa^cs in several j'arts 1(''>4 

(.'hap. XVI. On .striking a key with two tinkers nt the sanic time 169 

Concluding; remarks on the second ]>art 179 

VII. Pccnliar atmiicM by way of supideincnt 171 



CONTF.XTS OF TIIK TUUlTi VnLTTMTC, 

ON PLAYING WITH EXPRESSION. 

Introductinn I 

On the forte and piano ... . 2 

Chap. I. More minute insimrtions relatiye to the application of forte, piano, &C. 5 

On mu.'^ical ar(ynt or emphasis, a[>[)liL'd to single notes... 6 

On tlie application of the crescendo and iliininueiido 15 

Chap. II. On the einploymenl of the varions dcgrtvs of legato and ataccato t9 

On (he mez/o staccato touch, or dropptd notes 24 

On (he staccito 27 

'Nlnrcato or stapentissimn -- 28 

Chap, in. On opcnsjoTial ehangfjs in thi- time or degree nf movement 31 

More detailfil e^])lnnations on ditto 82 

Eniployment of the rilardando and accelerando S8 

Ciiap. IV. On playin;^ simple mrlody 39 

On ])layini: embellishments 42 

On the performance of mel(Hly in «everal parta 50 

Chap. V. t)u the e\j)ri'Ssion suilahle to brilliant passot;es 51 

On the situMtions moiit suitable to arpeggioing chords 55 

Chap. VI. On the u.se of the pedals ... 57 

I)ami>rr- pedal 57 

Shifting-pedal ■■■ . 6* 

Muilii; or piano- pedal 65 

Chap. VII. On till- use of .Mael/.el's metrnnnmc, or time-mcagurer 66 

Chap. VIII. On the exact di-;rree uf movement suitable to each composition 69 

On the allryro 69 

On the adaK'io 70 

On the |)roper manner of wtudying a piece 70 

On nniLsnaily ditlicnlt compositions 72 

On the execution of i-low mccea 74 

Chap. IX. On the brilliant at ylc of playing 80 

Chap. X. On the execution of impa&iioncd and characteric coropositiona 83 

Chap. XI. On playing iu public 86 
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rZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. Vol. m.—eoiUUiuiL 

Chap. Xil. Oa the performaace of fuguaa and other compontioos in the strict st^b 8tf 

Chap. XJII. On plajiag from memoff 97 

niap. XrV. Oti playing at si|^lit 98 

Chup. XV. Oa the peculiar aiyle of exccutiuo mutt suitable to different compoaen aud their 

works ..•..,.«..».. .*.M>*<>M •»•« ••.......•«...»»•» 99 

Chap. XVI. On transpositioii 101 

~ - - 

]\r, 



[ flihflr iBiHieil ddh 



Cbtp. XVII. Ob playing flrom toon^ and ob fin 

Chap.XVIII. On preluding 

Chap. XIX. On extemporaneons placing 12* 

CIMP.XX. QlHditieBe«»ciitial toa good fiHMAnl^irfth the 

and of tuning it .. ISA 

Condoding remarks on the entire work 129 

CONTENTS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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SUPERIOR PICCOLO PIANOFORTES 

Soi. 1, 8, 3» and ^ maiinfiMtimd bj 

MESSRS. R. COCKS & Co., 

6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 

^usic publisf^ere to tfje ^urnt. 

Warranted to stand well in all climates ; and, if not approved may be exchanged, by 
letammg the instrument to the mannfactorj, free of expense^ within six months from 
Hbm time of deBvoy. 

So. L Mahog^y Frencli Front Semi-Cottage or Piccolo, with carved 
checks, omamenta, and moulding, improved grand desk, with bass string 
phte, height S M 8, iridlh 4 Ibok 4k Irandi imlidied . . M OetefW S8 

Va. S. Bowwood Fiauih Erant fltani-Oottege or Pisoolo, 'mOt back, bol- 

loir carved cheeks, ornaments, and mouldings, improved grand desk, with 
brass string plate, height 3 feet 8, width 4 feet 4, French polished 6i OctaTM 40 

Ifo. 3. New Patent Kahog^y Alberta Picoolo. In this little instrument, 
by means of a contrivance of the greatest ingenuity, the machinery is so sim> 
plified as to render the aotioii more certain, iHiile the expense of constructioii 
it materially leduoed. Heuoe the mtnn&efeiinn are enabled to reoommend 
it aa a really ini]irovcd instrument, though oAnd at a low price ; hmg^ 
3 feet 4i width 4 feet 3i, depth S feet 8 61 Ootavet 28 

Ho. 4. Ditto ditto ditto in BoMWOod Ditto 24 

IfJ. — Tq antmU miUaiti, the mtmUr the Iiu tnmmt (aemdiag to He tAoMU^ 

"Ifcssn. GoCK^B Pianofortes.*— We lately experienoed mvdi pleasnre in trying some 

of the Pianofortes manufuoturrcl by the house of Coc ks & Co., ]\ew Burlington Street. 
They arc chieflv cottages and piccolos. These Pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty 
and equality of tiirir tone, the fiwtlty of their toneh, and thrir extrane elegant exterior. 

They have moreover, an appearance of lUirahilitv which is wholly out of the question in the 
cheap markets, where the public are persuaded mto purchasing a pretty lookmg instrument 
ai a loir rate, whidi at the exniration of aix months ia flbnnd to oe worthless. Not that 
idhe instruments of Messrs. Cocks are dear — on the contrary, they are as cheap as the 
▼alueless instruments just mentioned, but they have the advantage of being fimly and 
compactly made, of tim best (and the best seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune 
for an unusual length of time. The splendid mansion, lately occupied by tlie Dowager 
Countess of Ciork and Orrery, offers inestimable advantages as show rooms, by their num- 
ber and spacionmess, of whidi the ptesent proprietors hare mgeiiioasly availed theuaelTeB.'' 
^Vide Miuieal World. 

"Messrs. Cocks & Co.'s Pianofortes. — Ilavincr received an invitation from Messrs. 
Cocks & Co. to visit their establishment, for tlu purpose of inspecting their pianofortes, 
we wended our way, a few days since, to 6, New Burlington street, where a first rate 
assortment of instruments, consisting of cottages, semi-cottages, picoohw, were sub* 
mitted to our trial. We found the touch exceedingly pleasant and elastio— the tone pow- 
erful, brilliant, and iJtogether unexceptionable, the oass especially is c\tiaorJiuary good. 
Added to this, the instruments are tasteful and elegant in appeanace, the cases bciog of 
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MeMTB. E. COCKS and Co.'i Pianofortes—oontinaed. 



a rerj handsome description of rosewood and mahogany. It is our candid opinion Uut, 
for workmanship and quality throughout, together with the extreme reasonableness of the 
prices, these pianofortes cannot he 9urt)assea. We can conscientiously recommcad them 
to public attention and patronage." — hde Dramatic and Musical Review, No. 200. 

" Tlie choosing of a pianoforte is a matter of difficulty, not so much, perhaps, from 
incapacity on the part of the selector, or from liis inability to decide upon touch and tone, 
as from the still greater difficulty of finding in many pianoforte warehouses piaaofortea 
which are really worthy. Some makers excel in one description, and some in another; 
and we may not find good grands where we detect excellent piccolos, and the reverse. 
At Messrs. OifKS & Uo.'s, in New liurlington Street, we find, nowcver, a uniformity of 
excellence that we do not romemhcr to be struck with ebiewhere ; and we, therefore, con- 
fidently speak of the estahlishmcnt for the guidance of those who may be socking that 
indispensable article of householdry, a pianoforte." — The Bell London jPamily Nevtpaper. 

Mo. 1. M ahocaay French Pront 8«inl-Cott«ce or Piccolo, 61 OctaTCS, Sfl Gnlneaa, 

with an improTed deak Blmllar to No. a. 




No. a. Rosewood French Front Beml-Cottace or Piccolo, 0] OctaTee, 40 Oolneaa. 




Also for sale, several very fine Single an! Double Action Harps by Erard and f iher Makers, 
numerous fine Violoncellos, Contra Basses, Violins, Flutes, and a varirfy of Piano- 
fortes, at Manufacturer's prices. 

PianoforU* and IIarp» la ' .i iu lljrchange, alio to he Jrl on Hire, 
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Oraiib N ATtoK a t Covesan.— "The Quadrille of All Sm- 
tiom,"whlch hu beraMOiyOKd expressly fortbaMConMTU 
^UairLabiuky, anddvMoMed. by special permMm. to HU 
B«ytl HifhaeM Prince Albert, waa produced on Wedneidar 
eveWag wtth eztraordinarr effect The orcheitrawaa lo- 
emndto upwacde of two boodned mintriMii, in addldaB to 
the Engllali ud Berlin Chomaoe. - 

"Utenry Oasette," NovmAw Mth. 
Omaas NaTtoMAL CoKcaaTa.— The wodnetion of four 
InptmBt aoveltiea diving the peat wtA. provea that the 
IxeendMOominltieeto exeitlaf IteeU to the utawct tn order 
toMflthehrilUeat'pioniaee it pot flgnwrd at the com- 
nmiaaiBeirt of the eeaaoB. The two eartter pradnetlom 
were the original Symphony of Taubert, a foreiin) composer 
of Mine fame, and the new Hunting (ilec of Mr. Balfe; the 
former ii an elaborate composition, wanting in melody, but 
skilfully worked out; the latter, a graphic and clevci com- 
pci>iitiun, well inatruinoiiteil, and admirably arranged for the 
inice» — both havu bLcn 5ucre«ful. The performance* of 
Wednesday nijjht w< rf iiivestcil with (Treat inlorent, inaxmuch 
a» they in vol vtd tht.- pruilin tinii of "The Grand Quadrille 
of All Nation*," Cuiiiposfd c'xpri->~ly for tlipse Cunccrt* by 
Herr Laliit/ky. and dciiic.ttoil i>> pi riiiii.Miin to I'rince 

Albert. Prior to speaking of tlu- form <j1 the tju.ulrille. wc 
award all pouible praise to the cumpoM-r for the .i.'.nuriilili- 
manner in which he ha* fullih-d hh task., and to the inxtru- 
mentellrtiaBdc hei i et e i a en^'aKt 'l. The reiterated ahouts of 
approbation teetiAed theuubliu appreciatioo of thia novel 
performanoe. After Oo ktntdnfitiMi which atrved to tn- 
preaa u« with the power oT tho aiMOililed fiareea. thenaliaDei 
airs of -Rule Itritannia," and SaaMMiof "Ood SaTe the 
(iuecn." At rved as theme* for thelbet ftguro— at one time 
t.iki n up hy tlic whole orchestra, at another echoing in the 
Kallcry, and anon (ti».-ippearinK behind the ita^e, suddenly 
seizfd upon hy the tiiumuiring voiceii, and then bur»tlng out 
with enormous vi^nur till the house rauu axain. Then the 
" Riusian Nafion.il Ilynim," with its impressive strains, 
aroftc, and suddmly j;avc plare to the twitti-riiin of Richard- 
son's flute. The theme i* bandied about from Hichardson 
to MaycDC-k, Kaumnnn, and others, till it me;ts into the 
"AustriaJi Hymn."' which is adopt d by Mr. Arh.^n, as a 
Deans to exhit>it his wonderful powers of execution. 
Wtulst listening to tite melody flowing from the cornet, our 
attention la dlfOrted Iw a new strain awakening in another 
qitotlM. '*ynn Henri auatre" sttikei upon the ear, and ii 
■nddenlr aup«rscded kgrtiM Amerieaa Yankee Doodle." 
And now Barret, and Hamoaat, and Arben all aat too and 
commence working upon the themee, each In hit paenliar 
manner, and each equally well. And at last eomeatbe Grand 
finale, introducing all the previous airs, and breaking out 
into " God Save the Queen." echoed, and re-echoed, and re- 
echoed .igain from all parts of the the.itre— taken up by the 
ch<jrune>., lirurns. and orchestras, till its inspiring stains are 
interrupted by tlic loyiil sihiuuiiit; of the audience, and de- 
mand* for repetilii.n. .\t tlie terii.in.i'.ii D of tlie (iu:i,lril!e», 
UerrLabitzky was loudly calleil for. ;iiid ctiecrcd, applauded, 
and ahoated at with^he geatest vehemence. 

"MovBlac Adw«rtls«r/' MowMBbnr Mth. 

Haa IfAJBOTT'e TnaAnna.— Kanoiiaft Conennta.— 
Laat night, Labltzky's new ooi y M lt io n , " The Grand Qmd- 
rille of All Nations," w.ia perfbtmed ftw the first tfane at the 

National Concerts with the greatest Mai. Among the many 
graceful compositions which have g.iined for this inimita- 
ble master of dance music so great and deserved ^ p ipiila 
rity, none, pethaps, U jio brilliant or impro'i'. ; ., t . , hi, 
lajit production. Bold, spirited, and full of im l /ih . il i n is 
evidenced throughout its pass.i-jes the pre.itest ' cin- and 
thought, blended with a de>iro to produce soinethinn more 
than ear-ple.iMn r - urnii The novelty i» dedicated, hy spccirtl 
perniiasion. to il o Itnyal llinnos I'rince Alln^ft. The 
quaint, yet at the >an.i time pr.iceful manner in which these 
national airs arc strung together and introduced, renders 
them peculiarly attraetlTe. The pieces in the last flgure 
-were given by varlona banda atattoned in varioua parte of 
the theatre, that iorprlaing the aoditon, wlio heard the 
sounds of music when thef leeat expected them. When 
the double chorus and band commenced the English Na- 
tional Anthem, the company roae en matte, and continned 
standing until the close of the piece. On the Urmination 
of the Quadrille, the applause waa as warm as it was general, 
the Krcater portion of the aiiditora ezpreaaliig their gntUI- 
cation by waving tbebr bate and hwidfarchlMi. The Qnad- 
rille was encored, 

" 'Wmtaow Hlwwm," N«vwhb«r imk, 

- Labltzky's Quadrille of All Natfeno," dadiOOied, by 

special pcrmUsion, to His Royal Hlgbnesa Prince Albert. 

' made a triumphant (Ul>ut. The illfren fi-ure- f.xs 
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•uggested by the title) are arrangements of the national airt 
of various countries. Under the sItilfUl treatment of Herr 
Labitsky, tbev strike us with the fteshness of original com- 
positions. They are light, sparkling, and ethereal In the 
extreme, and will be hailed by the votaries of Terpsichore as 
amtmg IJie most brilliant of Labltzky's dedications to the 
fair mute. The increased orchestra, the three tnilitarv 
b.ind*. ,intl rlirj hujipy introduction of the Berlin and English 
choristers, nave matchless ctTett to a composition which 
must prove imposing under ordinary drawmg-room interpre- 
tation, its success was most entire — heartier apnlause we 
never witneoMd thOB thM whMi giootad LaUtnr «D Ita 
conclusion. 

'<*rUMNi/* MoT«mber ISth. 

The perfocmanee under Herr Labiuky'sown direction was 
highly satisfbetory, and the applause at the end souproariotu 
that the latter part of the Quadrille waa repeated. Herr 
Labiizky was then summoned to re-appear, and honoured 
with an oration in duo fbrm. The concert waa czoeUont. 
Tha houM waa etowdod la amisr port. 

*'New8 of tbe World," Nowenxber OML 

"Qt'ADIllLLE l»K ALL NaTIOKS " TROOBAIMVa 

Valik." l'i*Nc). Laiiitzky. — The compositions of l.a- 
hitzky have the adv.intai^'e of being as eflfective on the piano 
as they are in the orchestra; the present arrangement gives 
all the spirit and melodies of the UuadrlUes now so popular 
at H er Majesty's Theatre, and will be aaumnt the nKWt 
popular of his worka. His "Troubadour Walti** la hia 
utoatworktondia ai' 
and alofaut In eharaeter m" 
Wdtaai. 

"Obnerrer," Nowember 16tli. 

Gaattn N »Tios At, CoNrkHrs.— i in Wednekday night 
there was a >:ri-.it aitriu iion at Her Majesty's Theatre in the 
»hape of a "(iraiiil (jii.idrille of all Nations," and a great 
attraction it jirovcil to he, for it tilled the house from the 
pronicn.ide to the nilinL:. This piece, compiled by Herr 
Labitzky, called into act ion all the rcscurces of the establish- 
ment. They were ingeniously and effectively introduced. 
The piece was a medley of national tunes following esch 
other In ranid succession . Anonc othor thinga* tha Botional 
Auatilan Hymn (lladyn's Gott erhalla WM«nn Kaiacr'n wia 

■ iiMV l«« AWa /^Awww^ae* «»tiAnaa« id fXekJ Mm^im #ftiA ^¥n«Aaa mm^Jk 



Valaok bainf as light 

Aurora" or «!]&•• 



sung by the German choraa; "Ood aave tlw Queen," 
" Rule Britannia," were siuig by the whole choristers, Ger- 
man and English, with a storm of accompaniment. There 
was, moreover. '■ Yankee Doodle," and Scotch. Irish. French, 

ftc, melodies were iiitr(Hluced,sometlmes vocally, sometimes 
Instrument ally. To iiiake theeflcct still more extraurdinary 
one of the military ImikI-'i statinned at the b.aclt of the 
palkry- a h.<pp\ expcilient , a-, if* (iUt;ii <-r finm the others 
rendered its responses clear and precise un the principle— 
0am0tgit0tmm pro maijnifico, 

'<S«a/' If ovMabMT I4tli. 
Han MAXttnr'a THBamn^— OnA*» NaTtmraL Coa« 

CERTS.— The first musical honam to the World's ExhlbMen 
of l8ii. and to its orlgiulor, Prince Albert, waa paid laat 

evening by the conductors of the Grand National Concerts, 
who, In honour we imagine of the approaching Industrial 
Festiv.ll of All Nations, produced the " Grand Quadrille of 
All N.uiiiiis," coin|Kised expressly for these concerts by Herr 
Labitzky, and dedicated to H.K H. Prince Albert. Never 
has anything nppro.iching the orchotrul strength put forth 
in the pro-luction of this Quailrille been known in this 
country. Tho various hands were admirably managed; 
s.O!nrtimcs we had the whole of then) pouting forth a nii^;hty 
torrent of sound; then .i(;aln the voices alone were luarJ , 
nvain the strain would be taken up by a band at the very 
back of theatage, behind the scenes, and the distant music 
thus produced wotild be echoed as it were from the air, by a 
baadloeatadaoaMWharaattha hadi«r tbofaUaiy, near tha 
roof or tho honat, and than agidn thevoriotia baada and 
Toieea would Join In one graaddnw : tha offM waa rabUne. 
Herr Labitsky managed theae mlono baado with tbe great- 
eat ease and the most perfect mBstery,pndneIog an aoeuraqr 
and crbpness of intonation that wo have never beard «S- 
oeeded. The v.irious solo players were rapturously 
plauded and fre<)ULntly encored ; and when at the concluaion 
the whole orchehira struck up "God save the Uueen," the 
enthusiasm was at its height : the whole house rose, and 
amidst the wavint; of hats and handkerchiefs, loud cheers 
were shouted, which continued until the end of the per- 
formance, when there was an unanimous call for an encore, 
and t!ir Natiinml .Anthem was ai.'.iin ri jH-iiled, .iiuidsl the 
eiprcs.iion^ of the most enthusioktic iny.tlty on the part of 
the audience. The " Grand National Quadrille" Isadecidcd 
hit, and will prove a great attraction. The houae 
crowded to excess in every part. 
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LiBITZKTS GRAND QUADRILLE OF ALL NATI018. 

FOR THE PIANO, 4s. DITTO, AS PLVNO DUETS, Cs. 

Dedicated by special pormissiou to Ilis Royal liigUncs.s Prince Albert, now iierfom- 

ing at the Grand NalumaJ (k)ncerts by the entire orchestra, with the Englisu chonu 

ana the choristers of the I'erliii Chapel Royal, allied the three bunds of the 1st 

Life Guards, the Grenadier GuardB« aud tlie lusilecr Guards, with a coipe of 

Bwtifb Militaij aido-draiiuk 

Hm mam», far OvcMstr»» ditto VioUn and Vtaao, «ad ditto tor ft 

Military Band. 

STEPHEN QLOVER'S FANTASIA ON AIRS OF ALL NATIONS. 

FOR THfi PI.\N'0. U. 
COMPOSED TN HONOR OF THE ROYAL EXHIBITION TOR 18*1. 
Illustrated witb a beaatlfnl coloured Drawlms of tlie Boildms^. 

^^KW ISrUSlC. — Just published, and to be linJ gratis, Messrs. R. 

CocKb atld GaUloguea of New Foreiga and Eof^iah Muxic« Vocal 
and lu&truuieutal. 

Past I.— A General Catalogue of New Forei^ and £»g^kii Lntra- 
mental and Vocal Music, containillg Qpwaidi of 300 
pages, whole hound in cloth. 
— — II. — Catalogue of New music lor the Flute, Comet a Pistons, 
Wind iDitrament Tutora, Scales, Bfilitaiy and Brat* 
Rand Music, &c. 

■ IIL — Catalogue of New Music for the Violin, Tenor, nnd Violoncello, 
iucludiug Quarletji, Quintets, Septets, ond^ Orchestral 
Muaie. 

—•IV,— First Supplement to the General Catalogue of New Music, 
coutaiuing New Vocal and Instrameatal Music of all 
kinds. Addenda to ditto. 
> v.— EmbraemganeztennlTe Collection of New Foreign Music for 
every description of Instrument ; including Vocal and 
Instrumental Scores (Sacred and Secular,) Symphonies, 
Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, for Or- 
chestra, &c., &c. ; also for Military Bands; the whole 
carefully selected by Mr. A. CocKS dariog hia uiiir 
through Gertnauy. 
— YI. — A list of Ancient and Modem Music, consisting of Theo- 
retical and Historical Works, Oratorios, Cathedral and 
other Sacred Music, several sets of Uandel's Works (Dr. 
Aruohl's Kditiou), Vocal and Instrumental- Muaic^ &c., 
includ I - many rare Works on the Art, 
* VII*— A Catalogue of the Newest Foreign and English Music, 
Vocal and Instnimcntal, forming the Second Sapplement 
to the General Catalogue. 
*'Tke pvofessional moaioal world, and amatenrs in general, are nmted to notioe 
the iminen.sc and varied stock of Music published by this bouse, ;<nd of which 
their foil Catalogues may be had on application. Now Hiuaic is becoming so 
xnuTerttDj rdnhed, enltrrated, and understood, forming as it does a part or the 
progressive education of the masses of our intelligent population, eapeciidly in 
Lancashire and the North of England, every recently organised mechanics' associa- 
tion or* amatenr society in the kingdom oniht to possess these Catalogues lor le- 
fcrencc as to where the works wanted may be obfained, or as pBttenlillg nvtciiab 
for selection and use." — Lmdom Meraarjff March 18, 1818. 
Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., Fianofbrta Mannlkctnrera and Mtouc pnb- 
Ushers to Her Majesty, 6, New BurUn^ton Street, London. 
Baoh apiilioalMa most state the inatnunent for wluch the Gatalogoe is reqnired. 
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